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PREFACE. 



Ik tlie midsC of much bodily suffering, and many other 
disadvantages of a peculiar nature, me following work has . 
been writteii ; and the writer hopes that, on that account, the 
eye of criticiflto will look leniently cm it Within the com% 
pass of its pages, he believes that historical facts have not 
been trifled with : the manner in which these feuits have been 
dwelt apon, and illustrated, he leaves fb the judgment of' the 
reader. He cannot allow the work to pass from his hands 
without a few words of preliminary remark. * 

It was suggested to him by a distinguished member of the 
College of Bishops ; — ^by one who bears a name which is for 
all ages — ^by one who stands in close relationship to a great 
English poet, who has entered into his rest, but of whom it 
may be truly said, as H was said of an illustrious orator of 
the British House of Commons, that '^his name will be 
remembered when all of us are silent, and most of us for- 
gotten.'' Can it be supposed that we refer to any other name 
than Hb&t of Wokdsworth ? 

In June 1858, the idea of a new and popular History of 
the Church in Scotland originated with the Right Eev. Br 
Wordsworth, Bishop of St Andrews, Dunkeld, and Dunblane. 
Nearly twelve months have been bestowed on the labours 
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connected *with it. It now remains to be seen H^iether these 
labou^i^]iave been expended in vain. 

« Among those to whom the present writer has been 
debted, in the course of the composition of this History, for 
V friendship and support, none stands higher than the Very- 
Rev. John Tony, Deim of St Andrews. He acknowledges, 
also, his obligations to the Rev. WiUiam Farquhar of 
Pitscandly, and the Rev. W. G. Shaw, of Forfar, for their 
*Trindness in assisting him to revise it. 

From the Very Rev. Dean Ramsay, of Edinburgh, he has 
received valuable materials. 

There are two other names which the writer wishes to 
place upon record, in connection with this work. These are 
that of Mr Robert Chambers, of world-wide celebrity, a per- 
sonal friend of more than thirty years* standing; and that of 
Mr Bryce, whose geniiw has studded, and continues to stud, 
9 the land of his fathers with mansions, in magnificent pro- 
portions, which not only embellish that land for the present, 
%ut on which the breezes of summer will blow, and the storms 
of winter will burst, for centuries to come. To these two men 
the writer is, indirectly imder obligations as to the carrjdng 
ont the work ; and such obligations are sacred and eternal. 

In the composition of the work, the writer has been greatly 
indited to the Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, by the 
Rev. John Skinner ; to the History of the Church in Scotland, 
by Bishop Russell ; and, more particularly, to the History of 
the Church of Scotland, by Thomas Stephen, Medical 
Librarian of King^s College, London. From Bishop Russell's 
edition of KeitKs Historical Catalo^ie of Scottish Bishops. 
and from a series of admirable sketches on the subject of the 
Ecclesiastical History of North Britain, which appeared, some 
years ago^ in the Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal, he has also 
derived much valuable information. 

With respect to these sketches, which are from the pen of 
the Rev. Gilbert Rorison, of Peterhead, it is much to be 
regfetted that they are incomplete. They commence with 
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the intioiAiitittli of Chnstianity into Scotligfedfif ^gid they 
reach only ii the death of Wishart, in 1546, on tM .e»e of 
the Eefonnation. Throughont, they are highly talented ; jpi 
many places^ they are brilliant ; and, had they been broi^ht 
out in a perfect shape, in all probability the present work * 
troiild mnret bftve been written.' 

The writer ^idshed to add »' fe# words more. In the 
composition of such a wbrkj it was impossible for him not to ' 
draw a broad'line of distinction between Episcopalians and 
Fresbyteriantf He is, himself, on principle, and after an 
investiga^on of historical fact)? which cbmmenced with boy- 
hood, a thc^ongh Episcopalian ; biit he has the highest 
respect for his Presbyterian countrymen. His ancestors, by* 
Other's side, and by mother's side, were !]Presb(fcerians:; and 
the probability is, I3iat some of them may hav^ suffered for 
tlieir doings at Drumclog, Bothwell fridge, and Aird's Moss. 
Those distant times of bigotry, and bloodshed, have passed 
away. Shoidd a Presbyterian, therefore^ happen, while 
perusing thiff^ History, to meet idib. an anecdote, in whidr- 
Presbyteriamsm is represented in a ridiculous light, let him 
tldce it in good-humoiir ; and let him read it as he would 
ifead the pages of Hudihras, whose satire is so libemlly, 
and so pleasant^, bestowed on the extravagances of the 
age of the Puritans and Oliver Cromwell. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 68, line 17th, delete tautological. 
362, line 1st, for Tummel read Garry, 
328, line 18th, iov primitive read punitive, 
377, line 6th, delete of, 
380, line 3d, for images read pictures, 
405, line 27th, read John Bowdler, Esq. 
449, line 16th, read 1,000,000 persons. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER 

SECTION I. 

Origin of parishes — Ohurcbes — Chapels — Chaplains — Scottish 
Episcopal churclies not chapels — Eectories— Spelman — Various 
kinds of Rectors — Rector navisy and Rector ckori — Vicars — 
Biinisters — The Great Rebellion — Joseph Mede — Position, and 
titles, of Bishops in ancient times — Archdeacon Sinclair — The 
Title ''My Lord "— Bishops of Sodor and Man — Obadiab and 
Elijah. 

Before entering upon the direct, and more immediate, 
object of this work, it may be desirable that I should 
make some remarks on a few subjects, which, however 
interesting in themselves, are not specifically connected 
with Scottish matters, but which rather belong to 
ecclesiastical and civil history in general 

The first of these to which I shall call attention Origin of 
is the origin of parishes. " According," says Dr Hook parishes, 
in his Church Dictionary^ " to the original constitution 
of the Church, the Bishop, as the pastor of the flock, 
is boimd by his office to oversee each individual of his 
diocese; and, when missions are first established, and 
the number of Christians is small, this he is able per- 
sonally to do. Our own Church (the Church of England) 
was first established by a missionary Bishop, attended by 
priests and deacons, acting immediately under him, 
but having no distinct cure of souls. But, when many 
were converted, and the Church became nearly co-exten- 
sive with the nation, the Bishops were obliged to do by 
deputy what they could no longer personally perform ; 
and dioceses were subdivided into parishes, in which 
the Bishop of the diocese placed a clergyman of the 
second order in the ministry, not only to discharge the 
duties pertaining to that order, to preach and administer 
the sacraments, but also to superintend the people ; the 
Bishop reserving to himself the superintendence of the 
diocese generally, and of the clergy in particular." 

As &r as Scotland is concerned, whHe the institution 
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of parishes was nnknown, the clergy acted simply as 
locsi missionaries mider the Bishop ; officiating wherever 
their services were required, and wherever birth, death, 
or sickness demanded their attention. As to the 
origin of parishes, within the bomidaries of the north- 
em part of Great Britain, we know nothing with 
certainty. It may suffice to say, that, by the twelfth 
century, they were fairly established, ^d rectognised^ 
by the civil as well as tie ecclesiastical law of the land. 

It being necessary that edifices shoi^- exist, in which 
the public worship of God should be conducted, and in 
which the ordinances of religion should be administered, 
churches gradually arose. The word Church is derived 
from the Greek word Kuriakos, the Lord's house; 
from which' wbrd comes the Salmon word Cyric or 
KyrUi and, by adding a double aspiration to it, our 
tteuai word Cnyrch, or Church. 

The word Chapel comes from a diflferent source, and 
has a curious, and almost lumcroils origin. It is 
derived from the Latin word Capella, a young goat, or 
kid ; . and m^ans, in fact, a little churdi^ — ati oflfehoot 
from the parent one. In the riiost ancietit periods of 
the gospel^ the Cathedral — wherfe lived the Bishop and 
His council of presbyters, with the deacons — was the 
only church of the diocese. By and by, parish churches 
y^ere erected for the accommodation of the Christian 
population among whom they Were placed: In 
process of time, families v^ho lived at an inconve- 
ifient distance from the parish church, werfe allowed to 
have their private oratories in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of their respective residences, where they 
might enjoy the ordinary rites of religion; but still 
imder tie proviso, that, on the more solemn f feast-days 
of the church, their parish chutches should be their 
Chaplaina regular places of resort. Thus, we repeat, originated 
the term chapeh; while the clergy who Were licensed 
t6 officiate in tfiem were called capellani; or chaplains. 

From what we have said, it is evident that the places 
of public worship of the Scottish Episcopal Church 
are not chapek. They are' churches. They are houses 
of God, salemnfy set apart fr6m profane use, and con- 
secrated to the high and holy purpose of our presenting 
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ourselves, periodically, at the footstool of Him whose 
creatures we are. 

While on this subject, it may not be out of place to Rectories, 
give some information respecting the nature of Rec- 
tories^ whether in that branch of the Church which was 
planted in England, or in that which held, and still 
holds, its footing on the north side of the river Tweed. 
The title Rector, as implying a person appointed to take 
charge of the spiritual interests of a parish or congre- 
gation, has been so long unknown in Scotland, that 
the true meaning of it has become obsolete. 

Spelman*s definition of a Rectory, or Parsonage — ^that Spelman. 
isy of a legally constituted Rectory in England — ^is as 
follows : " A Rectory, or Parsonage, is a spiritual living, 
composed of land, tithe, and other oblations of the 
people, separate or dedicate to Gkxl in any congregation, 
for the service of His Church there, (touchmg divine 
worship, and works of charity,) and for the maintenance 
of the governor or minister thereof to whose charge 
the same is committed. By this definition, it appears 
that the ordinary living, or revenue, of a Parsonage is 
of three sorts; — ^the one in land, commonly called the 
glebe ; another in tithe, which is a set and regular part 
of .our goods rendered to Gk)d ; the third, in offerings 
and oblations bestowed upon God and His Church by 
the people, either in such arbitrable proportion as their 
own devotion moveth them, or as the laws, or customs, 
of particular places do require them.'* 

The definition of Spelman is certainly a correct one, 
as fjEtr as the Church of England is concerned ; but we 
must remember, that, according to Dr Johnson, the 
primary meaning of the word Rector is merely that of 
" ruler, lord, governor." Where there are no such things 
as land, tithe, and offerings, Rectories may be. The 
late Bishop Hobart was Rector of his church in New 
York ; Bishop Doane is Rector of that of which he is 
pastor in New Jersey ; and this title is universally 
used in the American Church. 

It has been supposed, and the assertion was once 
made, to the present writer, by the late venerable and 
excellent Lord Medwyn, that no such title as that of 
Rector has ever been known, in Scotland, since the 
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doi¥li&H of the Bomish hierarchy, iir 1560. This is a 
mistake ; and, in proof of its being so, we need merely 
refer to an epitajidi in the churchyard of Rattray, in 
Perthshire, in which the following words occur : * Hie 
sitos est Mr Silvester Rattray, hujus ecclesiae Bector, 
et minister, qui obiit penuL Jan. anno 163'3; setatis 
sui 67.' 

There are various kinds of Rectors. There aJre the 
Lord Rectors of the universities of Glasgow and 
Aberdeen. There are the Rectors of odnvehts, and 
seminaries, or colleges, on the continent. There are 
the Rectors of large schools ; such as the High School, 
Edinburgh, Perth Aciwiemy, Ayr Academy, Dundee 
Academy, and the Grammar Sdiool, Aberdeen. 

Virgil speaks of the pilot of a ship as Rector navis; 
and in the Church of England, there has been, in days 
of old, if there is not still to be foUnd therein, such a 
person as Rector chori. Plain English readers will 
smile, when we inform them that the latter expression 
means nothing more than the leader of a choir, or 
band. 

Many are puzzled to know the diflference between 
Rectors and Vicars. We shall endeavour to explain 
k. Rectors, in the Church of England^ are men who 
draw their tithes directly. Vicars are men who receive 
mcariouslyy whether from clergymen, or from laymen, 
while they are the instituted and inducted pastors of a 
parish, the means of their temporal livelihood. In the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, when the* Church of England 
was spoliated by that sanguinary and unprincipled tyrant, 
the tithes of the parish of Wobum were conferred by 
him on one of his minions; named Russell, the ancestor 
of the present Duke of Bedford, with the arrangement, 
that he should pay, out of them, w certain sum per 
amium^ to the clergyman of the parish. Thus the 
clergyman became a Vicar, instead of a Rector; the 
Bedford family were enriched by Church robbery ; and 
while, in the present day, the Vicar of Wobum receives 
no more than about £250 a year for the discharge of 
his clerical duties, the Ref(»ming house of Russell, 
whose leading members ence among the loudest to 
clamour about the inadequate manner in which many 
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of the clergy of the Church of England are paid, draw, 
from Church property, not less than £1000 or £1200 
a year. 

The word Minister frequently occurs in the English Ministers. 
Booh of Copvmon Prayer; and it does so on the und^r-- 
staading, that the person to whom it is applied is the 
presbyter ministeringy or officiating, during diving 
service. As it is ordinarily understood by the laity, 
this term is very ignorantly, and even offensively, mis- 
applied. "Minister," says Dr Hook, "is the Latin term 
to designate that ofBcer who is styled deacon in Greek. 
The term was applied, generally, to the clergy about 
the time of the Great Rebellion; since which time it has 
been used to denote the preacher of any religion, 
Joseph Mede protested against caUing our presbyters 
ministers of the Church, or of su£h or such a parish. 
"We should call them," he observes, "ministers of God, 
or ministers of Christ, not ministers of men; because 
they are not only God's ministers, who sends them, but 
the people's magistrates, to teach, instruct and oversee 
them. Were it not absurd," he adds, "to call the 
shepherd the sheep's minister % If he be their minister, 
they surely are his masters. And it would be well 
if the clergy would always call themselves by their 
distinctive titles." 

The position, and titles, of Bishops, in ancient times, Position, 
are, in consequence of the authority which they are *^^*^*^®^ 
eommissioned to exercise in the Christian Church, \^ ancient 
worthy of some attention. times. 

That Bishops were the immediately commissioned 
successors of the Apostles, authorised to transmit their 
spiritual power to others, is a matter to be decided 
simply by historical evidence ; and we cannot do better 
than refer our readers, for information on this point, to 
the brief, but excellent work, by Archdeacon Sinclair, Archdeacon 
with regard to it. The present writer earnestly, and Sinclair, 
respect^illy requests, that that most respectable body, 
the ministers of the Presb3rterian Establishment of 
Scotland, will possess themselves of this work ; for it is 
his warmest desire, and the fondest wish of his heart, 
that the time may yet cojne — that it may not be far 
distant — whem Ephraim shall cease to " envy Judah, 
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and Judah to vex Ephraimj" when Scottish Epis- 
copacy and Scottish Presbyterianism shall meet on 
mutual ground, and, acting on the solemnly expressed 
opinions of Calvin, with regard to Church government, 
not only worship the same Gk)d, and plead for salvation 
through the same Saviour, but also adopt the same 
principles as to the manner of doing so.* 
The title It is a vulgar error, that Bishops of the Church of 

"MyLord. England are styled " Lords " because they are temporal 
barons, or because they sit in Parliament. The title "My 
Lord" has always been given to the Bishops of Chester, 
Gloucester and Bristol, Peterborough, Oxford, and Ripon, 
although they do not sit in Parliament by barony, but 
by writ of summons. The Bishop of Sodor and Man 
(anciently styled Bishop of Sodor, Man, and the Isles) 
has always been called " My Lord," although, properly 
speaking, he never sat in Parliament at alL The first 
Bishop of Nova Scotia was styled "My Lord" by 
Gteorge the Fourth, although such title was not inserted 
in his letters-patent. All Colonial Bishops are styled "My 
Lord," although it is notorious that none of them have 
seats in Parliament. Bishops were called "Lords" 
before Parliaments, or temporal Lords existed. In 
fact, the title is strictly ecclesiastical and scriptural ; 
given to the prophets of the Lord by virtue of their 
office, even when they were persecuted by the civil 
power. 
Bishops of Having referred to the position of the Bishop of 
^or and godor and Man, with regard to the British Parliament, 
it may be interesting to a certain class of our readers 
to peruse, on this subject, the foll6wing letter to the 
writer, from the present Lord Bishop of St Asaph, who 
was formerly Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man : — 

<* St Asaph, March % 1859. 
"My Dear Sir — 1. There is a tradition that the 

* In a letter to a friend, who had been made a Bishop in the 
Church of B.ome, Calvin says: ** Episcopacy itself Iku proceeded 
from Ood, and wot instituted by Ood/^— Optuc.p. 72,-^StephevC t 
History of ike Church of ScotUmd, Vol. I. p. 122. — Calvin also 
sa3rs, that ^^ equality of ministers hreedeth strifes" — Ibid, p. 121. 
—Calvin quotes Titus, I. 5. 
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Bishop of Sodor and Man lias a right to a seat, but not 
to a vote, in the House of Lords. 

'* 2. But it is so long since such a right has been 
exercised, that the tradition would have to be esta- 
blished. The tradition is, that he had a stool there ; 
and I believe that he sat in his robes. 

" 3. There is an idea, that, if the Manx legislature 
ceased to exist, by the Island's having a representative 
in the House of Commons, and so becoming part and 
parcel of England, the Bishop would, as holding a 
barony under the crown, become a member of the 
House of Lords. On this point, I do not know enough 
of constitutional law to be able to give any opinion. 

" 4. As to the lawn sleeves* it is, I believe, only a 
regulation of the Housa A Bishop votes not as a 
personal, but as an official member of the House. The 
House, then, will not regard him as a member unless 
his dress signify the fact ; e. g,, 

"A judge may sit in the House — not vote — but then 
must be in his robes. 

'* 5. In courtesy, a Bishop of Sodor. and Man would 
be admitted witlun the Throne, in his ordinary dress, 
as any Colonial Bishop ; so that the tradition (No. 1) 
is different from this. 

" Believe me, 

" Yours truly, 
" Thos. Vowler St Asaph." 

The writer has received another letter from his Lord- 
ship, in which he says : — 

"St Asaph, April 25, 1859. 

" My Dear Sir — ^If you mention the See of Sodor 
and Man, you may, perhaps, as connected with Scot- 
land, as well mention the probable origin of the name. 
The Western Isles formerly belonged to Norway, and 
formed two Bishoprics, under the Metropolitan See of 
Dronheim; the Northern and Southern. When the 
Norwegians conquered Man, they added that island to 
the southern diocese, and it became the diocese of 

* The writer bad consulted his Lordship as to whether a Bishop 
might vote, or eYen sit, in the House of Lords without his lawn 
8leeve& 

B 
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Soudar and Man, (Sodor and Man,) and has so remained. 
There, probably, never was any place called Sodor. 

" This is, to my mind, the best derivation for a name 
which has given much trouble. 

" Believe me, 

** Yours truly, 

"Thos. V. St Asaph." 

Obadiah We have spoken of the title "My Lord" as one 

and Elijah, gtrictly ecclesiastical and scriptural ; given to the 
prophets of the Almighty in olden times. Thus, we 
see it given to Elijah (1 Kings xviii 7-13), and, after 
his translation, to his successor Eliaha (2 Kings iL 19.) 
" Art thou," said Obadiah, " that my Lm-d EUjah ? " "I 
am," was the reply ; " Go tell thy Lcyrd^ Behold, Elijah 
is here." "Was it not told myLord^^ exclaims Obadiah, 
" what I did when Jezebel slew the prophets of the 
Lord ] " The same style of language will be found in 
connection with Elisha. "And the men of the city 
said unto Elisha, Behold, I pray thee, the situation of 
this city is pleasant, as my Lord seeth." 



INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

SECTION n. 

Words, and foims, of great signification, and importance — The 
Peerage— St Ohrysostom — Titles of Scottish Bishops— Titles of 
the highest respect given to Bishops, in the earliest and purest 
times of the Christian faith — The first Colonial Bishop — The 
second, Bishop Inglis of Nova Scotia — The term Pope — Presby- 
ters, and their rights — Parishes, and their boundaries — Camden 
and Selden — Manses— Oratories — Tithes — Form of endowing 
churches — The Offertory — Structure of ecclesiastical edifices — 
Altar at the east end — First churches oblong — Cathedrals 
cruciform — The churchyard — The Baptistery — Entrance at the 
west — The Narthex, or Porch— The Nave— The Chancel — The 
Screen — Praying towards the East — Burying the dead with their 
faces towards the East — English ecclesiastical edifices— The 
Cross — The Middle Ages — Barr on Church architecture— The 
Nave and Aisles — The arrangement and embellishiDg of the 
Chancel — General arrangement of churches — The Font— 
The Beading Pew, or Prayer Desk — The Lettem, or Lectum, or 
Eagle— The Faldstool, or Litany Desk — The Altar, or Communion 
Table — The One Sacrifice, and One Altar — A Commemorative 
Sacrifice — Bishop Heber — The Credence, or Prothesis — The 
Sedilia — The Lights upon the Altar — The Rood Screen— The 
Saciai^um. 

WoEDS, and forms, are everything to some people, and Words, and 
something to every one. Much depends upon a name, forms, of 
If a Bishop's proper title is not given to him, the next l^^jo^ ^nd 
step will be to deny his authority. " What is Majesty," importance 
said Burke, " without its externals 1 A jest." So it is 
with regard to religion. Let the ministers of religion 
be treated with disrespect, religion itself will soon 
come to be despised. The same principle applies to 
the persons of the dispensers of justice. The judge of 
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assize is heralded, in splendour, to the seat where he is 
to vindicate, and uphold, the omnipotence of the law. 
The trumpet is blown before him. The streets are 
lined with armed men. The nobles of the land, and 
the first, and foremost, in authority, and renown, and 
honour, bow down before him. He represents not merely 
his sovereign, but that which keeps all human society 
together ; and, without which, mankind would be a race 
of savages, continually warring with one another. 

When a man aspires to the Peerage, he aspires to it 
because he considers it a post of honour, and of dignity, 
in which he is not only to discharge his duties as a 
legislator, standing between the despotism of the crown 
on the one hand, and the licentiousness of the people 
on the other, but because, in such a position, he will 
be addressed in a manner becoming the great and 
important functions which wiU be entailed on him. 

Such being the principles of human law, and such 
being part and parcel of the constitution of human 
nature, we need not be surprised when we find St 
Chrysostom enunciating as follows : " Every heretic 
speaking with a Bishop, doth neither call him Bishop, 
nor Archbishop, nor Most Keligious or Holy; but 
what 1 Your Reverence, your Wisdom, your Prudency ; 
and he giveth him common narifves, thereby denying his 
authority. The devil so dealt with God himsetf." 

Recently, the question has repeatedly been put, 
What is the proper title by which to address a Scottish 
Bishop of the present day? To this question we 
unhesitatingly and decidedly answer, " My Lord." * 

That titles of the highest respect were, in the earliest 
and purest ages of the Christian faith, given to Bishc^s 
is beyond dispute. In settling this matter, the general 
language, and practice, of the Church Catholic are what 
we must be chiefly guided by. When Arius, the 
renowned heresiarch, wrote to Eusebius, Bishop of 
Nicomedia, he addressed him as "my most desired 

* The present Bishop Gillis, of Edinburgh, a prelate of the 
Church of B>ome, once said to the writer, in his Lordship's own 
house : ** You are quite right, Mr Marshall. Bishops were Lords 
before lay-Lords ever were heard of. There is not a Court in 
Europe where I am not acknowledged as 'My Lord.'*' 
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Lord Eusebius." The Bishops who accompanied Atha- 
nasius out of Egypt inscribed a letter to the Bishops 
assembled at Tyre, "To our most honoured Lord%r 
The Synod of Jerusalem speak of " their pastor and 
Lord Athanasius." Gregory Naziazen thus says : " Let 
no man speak untruth of me, nor of my Lords the 
Bishops." 

Innumerable are the examples which might be 
adduced in proof of the fact, that Bishops ought to be 
treated with the greatest respect and reverence ; and 
that they ought, both officially, and in the intercourse 
of private life, to be addressed in a manner indicative of 
the highest regard for the office which they filL 
Enough, however, has, at present, been said on the sub- 
ject. The first English Colonial Bishop was Dr Inglis, The first 
Bishop of Nova Scotia. He did not trouble himself '^^^^'^ 
about titles ; neither did his successor. Bishop Stanzer. ^ ^^' 
Dr Middleton was created the first Bishop of Calcutta ; 
and, fi^m the date of his accession to his high office, he 
was recognised as Lord. "My Lord Bishop of Calcutta," 
said George the Fourth to him, " I am glad to see you 
at Court." 

The son of the first Bishop of Nova Scotia was. The second 
afterwards, also Bishop of that distant country ; and he i^gUg^of 
was invited to the coronation of William the Fourth, Nova 
and, subsequently, to that of Queen Victoria, as " Lord Scotia. 
Bishop," but not, of course, to do homage. 

The term Pope is one which was, originally, applied The term 
to all Bishops. Its modem application to the Bishop ^^pe. 
of Rome alone is simply a conventionalism.* 

The Presbyters are the second order of the Christian Presbyters, 
Priesthood. They are the councillors of the Bishop, ^ht*s^"^ 
or subordinate rulers with him ; and, in primitive ages, 
they were always acknowledged as such. Li the 
present day, this important historical truth seems to 
have been much overlooked; and the result is, that 
much confusion has been introduced into both the 
Scottish and English branches of the Christian Church. 

* The word Pope, Papa, or father, is now to be found in every 
Scottish and English family. Anciently, in Bomish times, the 
first toast after dmner, was, **Au bon PirCy^' to the good Father. 
It 18 DOW, at English and Scottish feasts, known aa **A bumper.'' 

B 1 
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Panshes, ^^Q h&ve already spoken of the origin of parishes. 

boundaries. ^^ Scotland it is an obscure point; but the boundaries 
of such parishes appear to have been generally 
determined by those of the manors, or large estates, 
of which they principally consisted. The lord of the 
manor built the church; he founded the Kectory; and 
he endowed the Rector with a tithe of bis lands for 



Caroden, 



ever. 

Camden tells us. 



v^«^v.v.** v«^« »*«, that the southern part of Great 

andSelden. -Qj^^^^^ ^gs divided into parishes about the year 630; 
but Selden, who was one of the greatest men of his 
time, proves that the clergy lived in common long after 
the middle of the seventh century. But, that parishes 
were formed at least before the end of the twelfth 
century, there cannot be a doubt ; seeing that several 
Saxon laws, still in existence, refer to them. 

Manses. When a parish was created, it was endowed with one 

entire " manus," or as much land as was usually held by 
a ceorl or freeman of the lower rank. From this word 
is, we presume, derived the word "manse," which is 
still given to the parsonage houses of the parochial 
cures in Scotland. 

Oratories. Oratories, in early times, were small chapels, for 
private devotion, furnished with an altar, but not conse- 
crated. The word Oratory is derived from the Latin 
word Oratorium, 

Tithes. The institution of tithes is one which reaches as far 

back as to the days of Abraham. It is not necessary- 
that we should here discuss the question, as to the 
divine right and permanent obligation of tithes ; that 
is, of tithes properly so called, and apart from oflferings. 
It may not be amiss, however, to state the opinion of 
Spelman on this important point. His position is, 
that tithes are " God's ancient demesne, and the nobler 
part of his inheritance;" — ^that they are foimded princi- 
pally on the law of nature; and that the payment of 
them, towards the support of Gk)d*s Church, of the 
services of religion, and of a Christian priesthood, 
sufficiently numerous to discharge, in an effectual 
manner, the duties of the sacred office, is as much 
binding upon the laity, under the Gospel dispensation, 
as it was under the Patriarchal and Jewish economies. 
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The form of endowing churches, in early times, was Form of 
certainly an interesting one. The donor of lands, or of endowing 
any endowments whatever, for the service of God, gave <*i"^J»«»- 
them in a formal writing, sealed and witnessed; and 
the tender of the gift was upon the altar {super altare) 
while the donor was on his knees. On this subject, 
much interesting information may be derived from Sir 
Henry Spelman's work on Sacrilege, 

We cannot omit taking notice of the solemn manner, The Offer- 
in the Primitive Church, of men's contributing to the ^^• 
support of the worship of Gk)d by means of the Offertory. 
The offertory was a weekly contribution, made by 
Christians in the course of divine service, by means of 
which the ordinances of the Church we^e, in a great 
measure, supported, the clergy provided for, and the 
poor protected against the assaults of want. It is 
expressly recognised, by St Paul, in Scripture (1 Cor. 
xvL 1, 2) ; it is enjoined by the rubrics of the Prayer 
Book of the Church of England; and it is consonant 
with the principles of common sense. The thorough 
revival of the offertory, in the present day, would, we 
believe, be a complete remedy for all the evils connected 
with a deficiency of funds for the carrying out of God's 
purpose in connection with the salvation of man. 

While the Church was in a state of persecution, it is structure 
not to be expected that the places in which the first of ecclesi- 
Christians assembled to address the High and Lofty ^J5*^ 
One who inhabiteth Eternity, should have been places ^"*'^- 
at all commensurate with the magnitude and importance 
of the duty which was entailed upon them. 

In fear of their idolatrous tyrants, they met at early 
dawn, or rather before daybreak, in dens, in caves, and 
in B^ parts of the irth; and there, offering up 
prayers, and hymns, and thanksgivings to the Author 
of every good and perfect gift, they bound themselves 
together, as one united body, not only in the Apostles' 
doctrine, but also in the Apostles' fellowship. When 
this condition of things, however, passed away— when 
Jesus of Nazareth had triumphed over all the power, 
and all the greatness, of the mightiest empire which 
the world ever saw — when the prophecy of Isaiah, that 
king$ $hould he the nurdngfaihersj aind queen* the nursing 
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mothers, of the Churchy had been fulfilled, in the con- 
version of Constantine, the Boman Emperor, to Chris- 
tianity — the devotion and the zeal of the early followers 
of Jesus were allowed to display themselves without 
reserve. Then they built magnificent edifices for the 
worship of the one true Gbd. Then they reared 
majestic and sumptuous piles; in which the human 
sold, separated, and cut off^ as it were, for the time, 
from all connection with the debasing things of this 
world, might aspire directly to heaven. In the structure 
of these piles — ^in the position in which they stood — 
in the parts and portions of which they were composed 
— nay, in the most trifling ornaments which adorned 
their walls— everything spoke a language, and everything 
embodied a meaning, redolent of the passage of the 
Christian from time to eternity, from the cradle to the 
grave. In the erection of a House of Prayer, the 
primitive Christians were not satisfied that it should 
simply be sufficiently large to accommodate a certain 
number of persons. Their object was, not merely that 
it should be ample enough to give room for those 
persons to worship their heavenly Father. Their 
religious structures constituted a language of them- 
selves. Every Christian temple, reared to the honour 
and glory of God, had, as it were, a soul and a sense 
withm it, which was intended to speak both to the eye 
and to the heart of the spectator. In so doing, it aimed 
at elevating his devotions, and at informing his mind 
It told him of that spiritual Church, of which the 
earthly building is but a symbol. It led him "onwards 
to that heavenly Jerusalem," of which the material 
fabric is, as it were, the vestibule. Some one or other 
of the mysteries of the Christian faith — as, for instance, 
the mystery of the Trinity — ^was always embodied in it. 
It invariably shadowed forth some part of the ecclesi- 
astical polity — ^that, say, of the division of the members 
of the Church Catholic into clergy and laity — ^and it 
was never found wanting in conveying to him who gazed 
on it some lesson of instruction, either in religion or in 
morals, were it only by means of the numerous extracts 
from Holy Writ with which its waUs were enriched.* 

* The Lord^e Hovse. By the Rev. John Marshall Pp. 18-15. 
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" In the erection," says Barr, (Church Architecture, 
p. 21), "of an edifice for the solemn celebration of 
religious worship, the early Christians, from various 
mystical and sacred motives, always placed the altar at Altar at tlie 
the east end of the building ; and, consequently, in this «*«* ©nd. 
respect, the plan of the structure was directly opposed 
to that of the Jewish Temple, which had its sanctuary 
towards the west. The Anglican Church never 
sanctions any unnecessary deviation from the practice 
of antiquity, and, therefore, in her disposition of her 
houses of prayer, from the remotest period, adopted the 
ancient arrangement, which ought never to be departed 
from, espedaUy as it may tend to remind her members 
of that part of the world where Christianity had both 
its origin and perfection ; and there does not appear to 
be any reasonable objection to the usage being 
observed." 

"The plan," says the same author, (pp. 22, 23) "of First 
the first places of Christian worship was oblong, a figure churches 
that continued for a long time to be preferred to that ° ^^^' 
of the cross, which did not become generally adopted 
until the reign of the Emperor Constantine: but a 
cruciform structure, however expressive and significant, 
in order to be properly effective, ought to be of con- 
siderable dimensions. * * ♦ Such edifices ought 
always to be composed of a few bold, well-defined 
portions, and their plan should consist of a nave and 
chancel, together with a tower or belfry, and an entrance- 
porch. If a vestry be required, it may be erected on 
the north or south side of the building, near the east 
end." The edifices to which Mr Barr here refers are 
ordinary churches ; the cruciform figure being, in his Cathedrals 
opinion, suited for cathedrals alone. cruciform. 

Another writer, on this very interesting subject, thus 
speaks : — " In the most ancient churches, there was, 
tot of all, the entire space, the churchyard, as we The church 
should call it, answering to the court of the Gentiles in yard- 
the Jewish Temple, enclosed by a wall, to intimate the 
separation of the Church (of Christ) from the world. 
Within this, but stiU without the sanctuary or proper 
church, was the haptiBtery, or building enclosing the The Bap- 
font ; for, as baptism is the divinely-appointed sacra- *i8tery. 
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ment of admission into the Church, (Catholic,) it was 
held that this enclosure, separate indeed from the 
world, but not yet a part of the church itself, was the 
fittest place for the administering of this holy sacra- 
ment. Then came the sacred edjfice itself, extending 
from the west to the east, of a length far greater than 
its breadth, and terminating at the east end in a semi- 
circle ; representing, as nearly as might be, the body 
of a ship, in allusion to the ship into which our blessed 
Lord entered, which was always looked upon as a type 
of the Church; and also — ^for the two allusions may well 
exist together — ^to the ark, in which Noah, and all who 
were with him, were saved from destruction, while 
Entrance every creature without perished. The entrance was 
at the west, at the west ; and the whole interior was divided into 
three portions, answering to three several divisions, in 
which the ecclesiastical polity requires that the members 
of the Church shall be distinguished. There was, first, 
The Nar- the fiarthex, or porch, for penitents and catechumens ; 
thex, or for all, that is, who might receive the teaching of the 
Porch. Church, and join in a part of her worship, but whc> 
were not yet received to the last solemn rite of 
Christian worship, the Lord's Supper, or who were, 
for some reason, debarred from it for a time. Then 
The Nave, followed the nave, or body of the church, for the com- 
municants or perfect Christians, as they we caUed ; 
The Chan- and, still farther eastward, the sanctuary — the chancel, 
eel. as we now speak — appropriated to the clergy, or those 

who are separated from the rest of the church for the 
divine service. Each of these portions of the church 
The Screen, was separated from the other two by a screen or a veil, 
to intimate the reality and the importance of the dis- 
tinction which they signified between the different 
classes of Christians.*'* 

It will thus be observed, that, in the earliest 
churches, the great divisions of them were, first. The 
porch, for non-communicants ; secondly. The nave, for 
those in full communion; and, thirdly. The chancel, 
for the clergy. The nave was so called from the Latin 

*■ Poolb's Appropriate Character of Church Architecture, 
pp. 19-21. 
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word navis, a ship ; the chancel from the Latin word 
cancelliy which signifies the rails or lattice-work enclosing 
the altar, or communion-table. The porch, in after- 
ages, lost its original use of holding non-communicants, 
and of being the place wherein baptism was adminis- 
tered; and, subsequently, it dwindled down to the 
small and insignificant portion of an ecclesiastical 
edifice which we now see it.* "In ancient times," 
says Pugin, " the Church porch was used for the per- 
formance of several religious ceremonies appertaining 
to baptism, matrimony, and the solemn commemora- 
tion of Christ's Passion in Holy Week, &c. It was, 
also, the place where the parishioners assembled for 

civil purposes, "t 

The extract from the work of a Hving writer, on 
ecclesiastical architecture, which we have just presented 
to them, makes our readers aware of the fact, that the 
position of the churches of the early adherents of 
Christianity was from west to east. At the west end 
of the sacred edifice the door of entrance was placed ; 
while at the eastern eictremity the altar, or communion- 
table, was to be found. Thus, in the performance of Praying 
their public devotions, the east was the quarter towards ^^ ^ 
which the faces of the primitive disciples of the 
Christian faith were invariably directed. The reason 
of tibds circumstance may be briefly stated. As the 
east is, in the natural world, the quarter from which 
light first dawns upon the children of men, so, spirit- 
ually, Christ is said to be the Sun of Eighteousness, 
who rose, with healing on his wings, to enlighten all 
nations. Nor ia this any fanciful analogy of mere 
uninspired human beings. In the Holy Scriptures 
themselves, we find the metaphor originated, and kept 
up with a strictness, and a frequency, which justify us 
in treating it with at least some degree of reverence 
and respect. The prophet 2iechariah, when predicting 
the coining of Messiah, says, in one place, '^ Behold, I 
will bring forth my servant The East;" (Zech iii. 8. 
AfmreXfi translated, in the English version, " The 

* The LorcPa Home^ pp. 15, 16. 
t Pugin's Examplety Vol. I. 
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Bbanch ;") and, in another, " Thus speaketh the Lord 
of Hosts, saying, Behold the man whose name is The 
East. (Zech. vi. 12. Again erroneously translated, 
" The Beanch.") In the first chapter of St Luke's 
Gospel, where, in our version, the expression Bay- 
spring is employed, the original gives, as the correct 
language of the Evangelist, " The East from on high 
hath visited us." (Luke i. 18.) It was on this account 
that to the primitive Christians the east stood as but 
another word for light, and the west for darkness. It 
was on this account that they regarded the east as the 
peculiar residence of their blessed Kedeemer in his 
glorified form. It was on this account, that, as Daniel 
and the ancient Jews, during the Babylonish captivity, 
turned towards Jerusalem in prayer, so they always 
Burying the prayed in the direction of the east. It is on this 
dead with account, that, even on the anti-Catholic and ultra- 
their faces Protestant soil of Scotland, we are accustomed, in 
East. laying the 'bodies of our parents, our brethren, our 

offspring, and our friends, in the dust, so to arrange 
them in their last resting-place, as that they shall, 
reposing in expectant blessedness, look towards the 
east. 

Here, we cannot refrain from placing before the 
reader of these pages some lines, beautiful in themselves 
— exceedingly beautiful when considered in connection 
with their subject — the outpourings of a pious and 
devout mind, in relation to the striking symbolical form 
on which we 'have just been commenting. Speaking 
of the spiritually eastward course of a Christian's life, 
the author of the lines says : — 

Our life lies eastward : ereiy day 
Some little of that mystic way 

By trembling feet is trod: 
In thoughtful fast, and quiet feast, 
Our thoughts go trayelling to the Bast, 

To our incarnate GK)d. 
Fresh from the font, our childhood's prime, 
To life's most Oriental time, — 



Still doth it eastward turn in prayer, 
And rear its saving altar there. 
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'Still dotH it eastward turn in creed, 
While Faith, in awe, each gracious deed 
Of her dear ISavioar's love doth plead ; 
Still doth it turn, at every line, 
To the fair East — ^in sweet, mute sign, 
That, through our weary strife and pain, 
We crave our Eden back again. 

—Faber'8 Poems, pp. 227-229. 

" With regard to worshipping towards the East," 
says the late Bishop Bloinfield, in one of his Charges, 
"there can be no doubt of its having been a very 
ancient practice of the Church ; for it is mentioned 
by Clement of Alexandria, and by Tertullian. Bishop 
Stillingfleet, one of the most learned of our divines, 
considers it to be one of those customs derived from 
the primitive times, and continuing to our own, which 
there is no reason to oppose, but rather to cherish." 

It must be interesting to the present generation to 
know what were the sentiments of their forefathers on 
the subject of the erection, and arrangement, of edifices 
for the public worship of God. Were the writer of 
the present work addressing himself, peculiarly, to the 
denizens of the southern, instead of the northern, part 
of Great Britain, he would, in communicating the 
desired information, have, simply, to say, Circumspice. 
Let them look around them ; and, in the vast and 
mighty monuments, which they have left behind them, 
of their faith, their piety, and their ardent devotion to 
that particular branch of the Church Catholic which 
was more particularly their mother, we gather at once 
their notions as to the proper structure, the compass, 
the magnitude, and the decoration, of the House of 
Prayer. 

Unfortunately — and for this we have to thank John 
Knox and his followers, the children of an iron and 
bigot age — ^there is not, with the exception of the 
Cathedrals of St. Mungo in Glasgow, and of St. Magnus 
at Kirkwall, in Orkney, one perfect or unmutHated 
specimen left to us, within the whole range of Scotland, 
from her northern to her southern boundary — from her 
eastern to her western sea — of the self-sacrificing ardour Ej^gij^h • 
of our ancestors in their worship of God. Let us go, ecclesiasfci- 
however, to merry England ; — ^let us go to that land of cal edificea. 

C 
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the noble-hearted, the generous, and the free ; — and 
there, in her populous cities, in her villages, on her 
mountain-tops, and in her sweet-lying valleys, we 
discern evidence overwhelming of the identity of the 
opinions of the men of the middle ages, on the subject of 
church architecture, with those of the first-bom followers 
of the Lamb. There we see the lofty cathedral, gorgeous 
above all our previous ideas of gorgeousness or 
splendour. There we see the parish church, with its 
Gothic proportions and beauty — its oblong form — its 
nave, and its chancel — ^its stained glass eastern window* 
— its passages of Scripture on the walls — its every 
part bodying forth some lesson of Christian faith, or 
some lesson of Christian duty. While gazing on such 
an object — ^while looking on the time-honoured edifice 
before us — ^we cannot avoid being struck with the 
contrast which exists between a modem church and 
an ancient one. The former, a mere meeting-house — 
without order — without arrangement — without beauty 
— erected at the least possible expense, and made to 
crowd within it as many individuals as can, by what- 
ever means, be assembled together : the latter, a large 
and venerable pile — massy and well proportioned — 
built for duration — 

With pillars crowded, aDd the roof upheld 
By naked rafters intricately crossed : — 

all connected with it — whether the " admonitory texts," 
— the " ornamental scroll," — the " winged heads " of 
" rudely-painted cherubim," — the ** marble monuments," 
— the " sepulchral stones," or " foot-worn epitaphs," — 
giving clear and satisfactory testimony in favour of the 
fact, that 

They dreamt not of a perishable home 
Who thus could build, f 

To convey some notion how appropriately passages 

* **The windows of a church," says Barr, "should always be 
elevated a considerable height from the floor; for such an arrange- 
ment not only diffuses a more pleasing light to the interior of the 
sacred structure, but also prevents external objects from being 
visible, to distract the attention of the congregation." — P. 36. 

f Wordsworth's Ecclemistical Sketches. 
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from the Word of God may be selected and arranged, 
and how impressive may be their general effect, we may 
repeat the whole series of inscriptions from a small 
diapel at Luton, in Bedfordshire. The chapel, which 
is the property of the Marquis of Bute, was built by 
one of the Napier family in the reign of James I.; and 
the beautiful wainscotting, with which it is fitted up, 
was brought from Tittenhanger, where it had been 
fixed by Sir Thomas Hope, in 1548. 

Over the principal doorway are the words, Domus 
Dei, Porta C(eli, the Home of God is the Gate of 
Heaxen ; and on the north and south sides of the 
entrance, Laudate eum, Juvenes, Laudate eum, 
viRGiNBs, from Psalm cxlviii. verse 12. On the two 
transverses of a beautiftdly-carved door is an inscription 
from Psalm cxviii. 20, Porta Domini, Justi Intra- 
BUNT. With reference to a nearer approach to the 
altar, we have the words, Lavabo inter innocentes 

MANUS MEAS, ET CIRCUMDABO ALTARE TUUM, DoMINE : 

and on the altar itself, not only are the names of our 
blessed Lord found in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, as 
they were inscribed by Pilate on his Cross, but also 
the following passages from Heb. xiii. 10 ; Matt. xxvi. 
27 ; 1 Peter i. 12 ; and 1 Cor. xL 24, ^b^ Habeamus 

ALTARE Ex Hoc OmNES — IN Qu^ DESIDERANT 

Angeli Prospicere — Hoc in Memoriam Mei. Even 
the singular addition of a chimney-piece, in the chapel, 
has its appropriate inscription, Ecce ignis et Lignum, 
Ubi est Victima holocausti % — Gen. xxii. 7. 

The use of texts of Scripture is enjoined by a pas- 
sage in the eighty-second Canon of the Church of 
Eingland, which appoints, "that the Ten Command- 
ments be set up on the east end of every church and 
chapel, where the people may best see and read the 
same : and other chosen sentences written upon the 
walls of the said churches and chapels, and places con- 
venient." — Foole^ pp. 101-108. In a foot-note to this 
passage, Mr Poole very properly remarks that the 
direction here given, in the eighty-second Canon, 
" obviously pre-supposes that the congregation are 
facing the east." 

There is one characteristic of the Church architecture 
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of early times — especially of the period usually deno- 
minated the Middle A^es— on which we may be 
permitted to make a passing remark The feature 
to which we allude is that of the prominency of the 
The Cross. Gross, as the emblem of our salvation, on every 
structure raised for the devotional purposes of Christian 
men. Within and without the religious temple, a 
thousand years ago, the Cross- invariably presented 
itself as the great symbol of the Christian Faith. In 
all the decOTations of the House of Grod it bore a 
striking and conspicuous part. Like a "guarc^an 
crest," it surmounted always even the lowliest edifice 
consecrated to the service of Jehovah. Unlike their 
degenerate descendants of the present day, our fore- 
fathers did not heap obloquy and derision on the Cross; 
On the contrary, they seized eveiy occasion of putting 
it boldly forward ; signifying, thereby, that they were 
not ashamed of the sufferings of Christ — that they 
were Christ's soldiers and Christ's servants — and that, 
as such, they were sworn to fight manfully under His 
banner, against sin, the world, and the devil, even 
unto their lives' end. 

How beautiful is the language of Wordsworth, while 
writing on the subject of the Cross, as the symbol of 
Christianity ! 

And we will not conceal the precious Cross, 
lake men askamed. The son, with its first smile^ 
Shall greet that symboV crowning the low pile, 
And the fresh air "of incense-breathing mom " 
Shall wooingly embrace it ; and green moss 
Creep through its arms, tlm)ugh centuries unborn. 

It is a remarkable fact, that, in Scotland, the preju- 
dice against the exhibition of the Cross, on the outside 
of religious edifices, seems now passing away. Not 
only has the mediaeval style of Church architecture, to 
a certain extent, found its way within the precincts of 
the Presbyterian Establishment, and even of its off- 
shoot, the Free Kirk, but the Cross is often* to be seen 
displaying itself as a conspicuous ornament on the most 
elevated part of its walls. Still the prejudice prevail* 
against its being exhibited vnthin the religious edifice ; 
but, according as civilization and intellectual refinement 
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make progress among the middle and lower classes of 
the Scottish people, so will this prejudice find its place 
" in the tomb of all the Gapulets." 

Perhaps the present writer will be excused for 
mentioning, that he was the first, since the era of the 
Reformation, to erect a church, in Scotland, on the prin- 
ciples of the ecclesiastical architecture of the Middle 
Ages. That church was erected at Blairgowrie, in 
Perthshire, the Montpelier of Scotland ; — the fair and 
fertile barony which was declared, by Mary Stuart, in 
the days of her palmy state, while endowing her 
loveliest handmaiden, as the bride-elect of Roland 
Graeme, to be " such as a queen might well bestow." 

The Middle Ages are usually considered to be the The Middle 
period extending from the fifth to the fifteenth century. ^?^' 
It is the practice to speak of them as the Dark Ages ; 
but they were not dark. • On the contrary, although 
the cultivation of literature was then chiefly confined to 
the clergy, that cultivation was used in a most valuable 
manner. To the clergy of the Middle Ages we are 
indebted for the preservation of the precious lore of 
antiquity ; and to them, too, we owe the possession of 
many a rare work of the best writers of polished Greece 
and classical Rome. The fierce Barons of the Middle 
Ages were, indeed, ignorant, and but few of them could 
sign their own names ; and the same remark may be 
made with regard to the lower classes — ^for there can 
scarcely be said to have been any middle class — of the 
same lame. But, in many respects, the enlightenment 
of the Middle Ages throws into the shade the darkness 
of the nineteenth century. 

In reference to the grounds around monasteries, 
convents, and other religious abodes, it has often been 
said that the clergy were in the habit of taking posses- 
sion of the most fertile portion of the land. It has 
seldom, however, been taken into consideration, that 
the places where they located themselves were, by the 
clergy, assiduously and regularly cultivated, in such a 
manner as that they became, in their hands, "like the 
Garden of Eden ; " while, as respects the fierce Barons 
to whom we have referred, they were so intent on 
spoliation, and robbery, and on every evil work of the 

1 
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flesh, that they permitted every district with which 
they were connected to become as" a desert." 
Ban on On the subject of Church Architecture, as it existed 

Oiurch Ar- ^ ^j^^ Primitive and' Middle Ages of Christianity, we 
cannot recommend our readers — more especially our 
younger ones — to a better than Mt Barr's interesting 
little architectural work. It is brief and compre- 
hensive in its details: it is lucid, and exact, in its 
language : and it is so moderate in its price, that a person 
in almost any rank or position of life has it in his 
power to obtain it. For the information of those who 
do not possess this valuable manual, we shall select a 
few extracts from it. 
The Nave, "The nave and aisles (from ala, a wing) are not 
and Aisles, required to be so highly ornamented as the chancel ; 
but round the walls, under the windows, a series of 
arcades, or panels, may be appropriately introduced, 
for the reception of monumental inscriptions, which 
might prevent the introduction of marble tablets, and 
other unsightly memorials." — ^p. 38. 
Thear- "The chancel, as in former times, ought always to 

"d^^™bel ^® designed of a proper depth, and dignified propor- 
lishing of ^ons ; (H*, a- compartment of the nave may be elevated 
tiieChancel. and railed ofi^ for the reception of the altar, in preference 
to its being placed in a^ shallow recess, projecting at 
the east end This portion of the sacred edifice being 
set apart for the most solemn and impressive admin- 
istration of the Blessed Eucharist, should be more 
highly embellished than any other part of the building; 
and may, with, great propriety, be vaulted' with stone, 
although the nave and aisles are covered with nothing 
more costly than, a roof of framed timber. The 
windows, also, should be filled with stained glass, and- 
the walls enriched with mural sculpture and other 
decorationSir If arcades, or panels, are introduced, they 
ought not to have sepulchral memorials inserted within 
them, but may be richly diapered^ or ornamented with 
devices of a mystical and sacred character* Tiles, 
painted with various patterns^ are excellent materials 
for paving the chanoel-floor, which should, in every 
instance, be on a higher level than the rest of the- 
ohurch, in. order, that the altar may be distinctly visible ;. 
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— an surrangement that is strictly in accordance with 
the practice of antiquity, to which it is always proper 
to refer, for information and guidance, in matters of 
this nature. Bishop Heber observes, that the chancel 
is ordered to be left as in times past ; and it is very 
evident, that all the old chancels^ anterior to the 
Reformation, were much elevated, and approached by 
many steps,— examples of which distribution are stiU 
often met with in our ancient churches and cathedrals." 
—pp. 40, 41. 

In a Discourse written by the author of the present General ar- 
pages some years s^o, and already referred to, (The 'J^P^** 
Lord's House, 1843,) he transcribes pretty largely, in 
notes, from Barr on the subject of Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture; and he thinks that, with a view to give 
information on the subject, he cannot do better than, 
here, to reproduce these notes, for the benefit of those who 
have no other means of becoming acquainted with them. 
We, therefore, give the following extracts from them : 

"The Font," says Barr, p. 51, "is ordered by the The Font., 
eighty-first Canon of the Anglican Church, to be of 
stone; and, with respect bol^ to its general form, and 
the enrichments carved upon its exterior, should be 
designed of a proper date and character, to accord with 
the style of the edifice in which it is placed" 

The word forU is, derived from L fountain, or 
streams, in which the Christians of old were baptized ; 
and the reason why it is commanded by the Church of 
England to be of stone is, because it represents the rock 
from which, when smitten by Moses, the waters of life 
flowed, — the rock on which our Saviour deelared his 
Church to be bmlt, — and Christ himself as the Kock of 
our Salvation. The water used in baptism ought never 
to be applied to any profane use; but should be con- 
veyed into* the ground by an. aperture at the bottom of 
the font 

" A font," says Poole, p. 78,. " of such structure as to 
earry with, it any reverence at all,, is almost never seen 
in a modem church ; and, even in* ancient churches, the 
fine old f cmt gives place too often^ to a wretched basin, 
on a still more wretched pedestal * * The ancient 
place of the font is so far firom being regarded, that 
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we have a person, wiitirtg on the subject of the arrange- 
ment of churches, absolutely making it the praise of a 
portable basin, that it may be placed, if convenient, 
upon the altar !" 
The Read- "The Reading Pew," says Barr, pp. 57, 58, "should 
JDg Pew, or YyQ constructed of oak, and there is never any occasion 
Desk^^ of its being made a lofty and prominent erection like a 
pulpit, since it is not desirable for the clergyman, when 
praying, to be exalted above the people more than is 
necessary for being distinctly heard. It ought always 
to be furnished with a double desk, like those which, 
according to Bishop Sparrow, were in use before the 
time of Oliver Cromwell ; so that the minister may be 
enabled to look towards the congregation when making 
his addresses to them, or reading the Lessons, and, 
when kneeling at prayers, to turn towards the altar ; a 
practice which was not only followed by the early 
Christians, but appears also to be implied in the Rubric 
of the Church of England. Nor is it in accordance 
with the becoming and significant order of her ritual 
observances, that the priest and people should offer their 
petitions to the throne of Heaven with their faces 
turned in opposite directions." 
The Let- " The Lettem, or Lectum, is a movable desk, from 

tern, or which, in former times, the Lessons were read, and for 
Return, or ^j^^ purpose is still retained in many of the Cathedrals 
^®' and College chapels (of England). This beautiful 
remnaiit of ecclesiastical furniture is gradually making 
its reappearance in our parochial churches ; in which it 
might always with propriety be used, whenever there is 
more than one clergyman to officiate, — otherwise, the 
Prayer Desk, with a double book-board, is preferable." 
— Barr, p. 59. 

The Lettem was, anciently, sometimes called the 
Reading Desk, and also the Eagle. The Eagle was so 
called, because, when figured like the king of birds, 
with expanded wings, on which the Bible lies, it indi- 
cates the carrying of the Gospel into all lands ; — even 
to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

It is somewhat curious, as a relic of former days, 
that the desk occupied by the precentor, in Presbyte- 
rian meeting-houses, is still termed "the lettem." 
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Where a Lettem is .not used, the propriety of havmg a 
Prayer Desk, with two book-boards, is very evident^ 
The present writer has had an opportunity of remark- 
ing, that, in the Isle of Man — a place of primitive 
usages — this practice is almost universal The arrange- 
ment, here spoken of, is clearly contemplated in the 
Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England ; 
for, in the Kubric preceding the first Lesson, it is said : 
*^ He that readeth so standing, and turning himself as 
he may best be heard of all present" In the present 
day, nothing is more common than to hear persons ask, 
Why should the minister turn his back upon the 
people ? But the proper way of putting the question 
is, Why should the minister and the people, in the 
performance of th«ir devotions, turn their faces in 
different directions 1 Indeed, it is as contrary to the 
dictates of common sense, and right reason, for a 
clergyman to guide the devotions of his people with his 
face towards them, and his back to the altar, as it 
would be for the leader of a deputation to the Sove- 
reign of England's Court, while reading an address to 
the latter, to look in the direction of the deputation. 

" The Faldstool, like the Lettem, is still used in The Fald- 
several of the Cathedrals and College Chapels, and has !*i^ ^^ 
also been lately again introduced kito some of our ^^^ 
parish churches. This small low desk, at which the 
clergyman kneels to offer up the Litany, should be 
placed * in the midst of the church,' either near the 
west end of the nave, or at the entrance to the chancel ; 
the latter situation, according to Bishop Sparrow, being 
that from which it was anciently the custom for this 
supplication to be made." — ^Barr, p. 60. In Scripture, 
there is but one Litany, or General Supplication, spoken 
of ; and that is in the second chapter of Joel, where 
the Almighty himself specially commands it to be 
offered up " between the porch and the altar." See 
Joel, ii 15, 16, 17. 

"The Altar, or Communion Table, should be placed The Altar^ 
on an elevation of three steps at the east end of the °' .™" 
church, or chancel * ♦ It must be provided with Table.. 
a velvet or silk covering, on which the Holy Name, 
(L H. S.), the Cross, and various other sacred and 
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The One 
Sacrifice, 
and One 
Altar. 



A Com- 
memora- 
tire Sacri- 
fice. 



mystical emblems, may be appropriately embroidered. 
The sacramental plate, consisting of a flagon and chalice 
for the wine, and a paten for the bread, ought to be of 
silver or gold, and never of any inferior metal. The 
Service Books, also, should be bound in the ancient 
style of the Middle Ages, adorned with large, richly- 
worked covers, and clasps." — ^pp. 64, 65. 

" As, since the foundation of the world, we know of 
but One Sa.crifice acceptable to God, and beneficial to 
men for its own sake, — even the sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ, — so, in this high and strict sense, we know but 
of One Altar, even the Cross, on which the Lamb of 
Gk)d himself, both priest and sacrifice, was offered for 
the sins of the world. But, as in the Church of God, 
BEFORE our Lord's coming, there was an altar on which 
were offered, by God's ordinance, gifts and sacrifices 
prefigurative of that upon the Cross, so, in the Church 
of God, since the Lord's coming, there is an altar on 
which, by his appointment, are offered gifts and sacri- 
fices commemorative of that upon the Cross. The table 
of Holy Communion, or Lord's Table, in the Christian 
Church, is therefore called an altar, because on it are 
placed, in presentation before God, the appointed 
memorials of the Lord's body and blood ; and because 
on it are also offered the alms of the faithful worship- 
pers. See our Lord's directions to his followers on this 
point. Matt. v. 23, and St Paul's declaration, 
Heb. xiii. 16.* 

" It is called a Table with reference to the Lord's 
Supper, and an Altar, on the score of the sacrifice of 
praise and thanksgiving there offered to God Almighty.t 

" Christ's Table here below is a secondary altar in two 
views ; First, on the score of our own sacrifices of 
prayers, praises, souls and bodies, which we offer up 
from thence ; Secondly, as it is the seat of the conse- 
crated elements, that is, of the body and blood of Christ, 
that is, of the grand sacrifice, symbolically represented 
and exhibited, and spiritually there received ; received 



* Hook's Chwrch Dlctioniary. 

f King Edward's Letter, a.d. 
VoL IL, p. 304. 
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by, and with the signs bearing the name of the 
things." * 

** The Pulpit should be constructed either of stone, The Pulpit, 
or of some handsome and durable wood, and the sides 
may be enriched with panels and tracery. The Anglican 
Church does not prescribe any particular situation 
for the pulpit, but only that it be set in a convenient 
place within the sacred building. Ancient custom, 
however, seems to dictate that its position should 
be at the east end of the nave, against one of the 
pillars, or by the side of the chancel arch ; and, since 
it is enjoined, in the Order for the Administration of 
the Holy Communion, that the priest is to consecrate 
the elements in the sight of the assembled congrega- 
tion, the pulpit and reading-pew ought never to be 
improperly exalted in front of the altar, otherwise it 
is impossible that this injunction can be complied 
A^dth. Such an arrangement, moreover, is highly 
objectionable on another account; for it obliges the 
clergyman to turn his back directly on these sacred 
mysteries, which, Bishop Heber remarks, * are, or Bishoi- 
ought to be, in every church, the chief object of a Heber. 
Christian's reverence.' On the authority, also, of the 
same learned and excellent prelate, there is never any 
occasion for the pulpit being elevated more than six 
feet above the level of the floor." — Barr, pp. 62, 63. 

The ptdpit is designed for no other purpose than 
that of preaching. No prayer is intended, in the 
Liturgy of the Church of England, to be uttered there. 
We may remark, here, that the Liturgy means, simply, 
the Book of Common Prayer. It is a Greek word, 
(ktiTav^yia,) and signifies a public work, or work done 
publicly. 

With reference to what is called the Bidding Prayer, 
or exhortation to prayer, before the sermon, ordered, in 
the o5th Canon of the Church of England, it may be 
well to say a few words. By the Canon to which we 
refer, it is commanded to be used " before all sermons, 
lectures, and homilies." From the ancient formulas, it 
appears that congregations sometimes stood, and at 

• yJ2^fi^x\2Ji^iB IHsiinctwns of Sacrificei. — Works, Vol. VIII., 
p. 381. 
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other times knelt, during the Bidding Prayer. In the 
English Universities, standing is the usual position. 
" Ye shall stonde up," says one form ; " ye shall kneelen 
down," says another. Both of these forms are as old 
as about the year a.d. 1349; and were used in the 
diocese of Worcester. 
The Ore- " The Anglican Church, in accordance with the 

dence, or practice of antiquity, has enjoined that the priest 
®^"* himself is to place the elements reverently upon the 
communion-table; and, therefore, by the side of the 
altar there should be a small table, called a Credence, 
for the reception of the bread and wine previous to 
their being consecrated, or, a niche may be made in 
the south side of the chancel, and used for the same 
sacred purpose.** — Barr, p. 67. 

"Of the Credence, or Prothesis, much has been 
said and written ; but the question of its restoration to 
its place, in the Church, is hardly yet determined. In 
use, it is simply a table, for the reception of the ele- 
ments before their oblation on the Christian altar. 
Either this table, or some substitute for it, is still 
necessary, or at least convenient, for the service of the 
altar. For want of it, it has become far too common 
to omit one of the very important requirements of the 
Rubric in the Communion Service; and, in conse- 
quence, the petition in the Prayer for the Church 
MiHtant, that God would <iccept our oblations^ seems to 
lose half its meaning. The Rubric appoints, that, im- 
mediately after the offertory, tJie priest shall place upon 
the table so much bread and udne as he shall think suffi- 
cient; and then it is, that, with especial reference to 
the alms, and to the offerings just mentioned, he prays : 
' We humbly beseech thee most mercifully to accept 
our alms and oblations.*" — Poole, pp. 154, 155. 
TheSedilia. " The seats for the clergymen,*' says Barr, p. 65, 
"may be either arched recesses, built in the south 
wall, or wooden chairs decorated with carving ; but, 
like the old sedilia, their position should be always 
on the side of the chancel, instead of facing the 
congregation.'* 

To use Poole*s words, p. 153, "the sedilia, at the 
south side of the altar, are provided for the clergymen 
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assistdng at the Holy Eucharist, as the chair at the 
north side is for the consecrating priest. They vary in 
number &om one to five, the most usual number being 
three. They are usually niches in the wall, with stone 
seats." 

In the Scottish Presbyterian churches, there is a 
faint imitation attempted of the Sedilia ; a pew being 
set apart, in them, for the elders, 

" Of the Lights upon the Altar, the injunction of The Lights 
King Edward* expressly says, that they are to remain^ aS^*^* 
for the signification that Christ is the very true light of 
the world. We may add, that the number, being 
limited to two, marks also a reference to the two 
natures, the manhead and the Godhead, in the one per- 
son of our blessed Lord. Nor can it be supposed, that 
the triangular form of the base of candlesticks for 
churches, almost universally adopted in those which are 
carved of wood, is without reference to the ever-blessed 
Trinity."— Poole, p. 150. 

There is yet another article of ecclesiastical architec- The Rood 
ture, connected with the early and middle ages of^*^'^^- 
Christianity, which ought to be touched upon. It is 
the Rood Screen. In those early and middle ages, the 
Bood Screen was wont to separate the chancel from the 
nave ; and it drew the distinguishing line between the 
clergy and the laity. We need merely describe it as an 
elegant and transparent partition, through which the eye 
may distinguish objects beyond it. 

The most peculiar part of a church, in the early and The Sacra- 
middle ages of Christianity, was the Sacrarium. This ""™* 
was the place on which the altar rested. From the 
nave to the chancel, there was an approach of some 
steps. From the outer part of the chancel to the Sac- 
rarium, there were some steps more. " There will also," 
says M. Poole, " be several steps at the approach to the 
chancel, to mark the greater elevation of the Christian 
communicant — ^the rikues, or perfect man, as he was 
called of old — above the mere hearers of the truths of 
Christianity. * * The number of steps will vary 

♦ King Edward the Sixth, of England. See the rubric of the 
Book of Common Prayer of the CJhurch of Engknd, prefixed to the 
Order for Morning Prayer, daily throughout the year. 

D 
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according to the size of the churcL * * The last 
approach to the altar which is allowed to the laity is the 
altar-rails, — the cancelli, — from which, as already 
noticed, the chancel has its name." — Poole, pp. 
143, 144. 

We here close our remarks on the subject of the 
ecclesiastical arrangements, and fomiture, of the early 
and middle ages of Christianity. These remarks will, 
we hope, go so far to shew our readers that — ^to use the 
language of the great Lake poet— in connection with 
religious worship, he does not necessarily go astray. 

Who treads upon the footmarkB of his sires. 



INTKODUCTORY CHAPTER 

SECTION IIL 

Dioceses — Curates — "Bishops and Curates" — Episcopacy in 
general — ^Three orders in the Christian Church — Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons — The Augsburg Confession — ^Melancthon 
— Calvin — ^Bucer — Beza — The Polish and Hungarian Reformers 
— ^The Brcformers of Italy — Sweden, Norway, and Denmark — 
The Scottish Reformers — Qrotius — Synod of Dort — First 
symptoms of Presbyterianism. 

After parishes were fairly established, the next thing Dioceses. 
which came to be attended to was the proper appor- 
tioning of Dioceses ; that is, of certain districts, con- 
taining so many parishes, oyer which the Bishop 
presided. Thus, the Bishop came to be called the 
" Bishop of the diocese." In England, where territorial 
jurisdiction is strictly attended to, — some dioceses con- 
tain a small, others a large, number of parishes. The 
diocese of London contains about twelve hundred. 

There is one word which has given rise to much Curates, 
misapprehension. This is the word Curate. In Scot- 
land, the vulgar idea is, that a Curate is a clergyman 
who does the work of an amply-endowed Rector, or 
Vicar, on a miserable salary, wMe the latter simply 
draws his tithes, and lives in idleness and sloth. It is 
not so. The word Curate, although usually applied to 
an assistant- clergyman, means simply a person holding 
a cure of souls, — a pastoral charge of any kind ; and so 
the English Book of Common Prayer speaks, in the 
" Prayer for the Clergy," of " Bishops and Curates." 
As regards that class of men who are popularly known 
under the name of " Curates " — in other words, who 
assist Rectors, and Vicars, in the management of 
extensive parishes, or officiate for them during their 
unavoidable absence — ^it may be safely said, that, as a 
general rule, there is hardly a clergyman of the Church 
of England, from the Archbishop of Canterbury down- 
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wards, who has not started in life as a curate. The 
bite Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr Howley, was once 
Curate of Famham, in Kent, with a salary of £60 
a year. The system of Curacies is one, which, were it 
always properly regulated, is of great advantage to the 
Church ; seeing that it enables a young man to acquire 
experience, under the surveillance of a person who is 
his superior in years, in learning, and— what is of very 
great consequence — in an acquaintance with the 
manners, habits, and modes of thinking, of his fellow- 
creatures. 
Clerk. Another word, connected with Episcopacy, requires 

explanation. It is the word Clerh This word means 
a clergyman ; and is so used, in several places, in the 
English Prayer Book, although in others it refers to a 
layman, commonly called the parish-clerL In the 
technical phraseology of English law it also means a 
clergyman. In old times, it seems to have indicated 
scholarship, because learning was chiefly confined to 
the clergy. An English sovereign was named Henry 
Beauclerc, or Henry the good scholar ; and the phrase, 
" benefit of clergy," meant a benefit for those who could 
read and write. 
Episcopacy The argument, in favour of Episcopacy's having 
in general, been the form of Church-govenmient established by 
the Apostles, is one which has been so often brought 
forward, and so clearly established, that we hardly 
require to dwell on it. It may be well, however, that, 
for the benefit of those who have neither time nor 
inclination, to plunge into the researches connected 
with ancient Ecclesiastical History, we say a few words 
with regard to it. 
Three That, at the period of the Eeformation, three distinct 

orders in ecclesiastical orders existed throughout every part of 
*?® ^"^" Christendom, under the name of Bishops, Priests, and 
lan urc j)gj^^;Qng^ ^]jq ^^^^ possessed of different degrees of 

rank and power, and who had different duties to per- 
form, is a fjELCt as patent to the historical student as is 
the fact of the existence, upon earth, of our Saviour, 
and as the fact that the Scriptures are the work of 
inspired men, and written by the persons to whom they 
are attributed. In no part of the world, was there a 
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single brancli of the Christian Church constituted 
otherwise than as we have here stated. When 
Romish tyranny and corruption had reached their 
height, and the Eeformers of Europe were deter- 
mined to get rid of both, it was with the greatest 
reluctance that some of them considered it necessary 
to depart, for a time, from the manner of Church- 
government which had been universally acknowledged, 
and adhered to, during every past age of the Christian 
faith. 

The earliest declaration of faith, enunciated by Pro- The Augs- 
testants, was the Augsburg Confession. The authors ^^^ ^^^' 
of this document — conscientious and reluctant innova- 
tors — openly avowed their sorrow that the ancient 
system of Church-government should have, anywhere, 
been forsaken. "Now," say they, "here, again, we 
desire to testify to the world that we would willingly 
preserve the ecclesiastical and canonical government, 
if the Bishops would only cease to exercise cruelty 
upon our churches. This our desire will excuse us 
before Gk)d — before all the world — and unto all pos- 
terity ; that it may not be justly imputed unto us that 
the authority of Bishops is impaired amongst lis, when 
men shall hear, and read, that we, earnestly deprecating 
the unjust cruelty of the Bishops, could obtain no 
equal measure at their hands." 

Melancthon's pen was that which drew up this Con- Melanc- 
fession ; and, in a private letter to Luther, he expresses thon. 
himself as follows : — " I know not with what face we 
can refuse Bishops, if they will suffer us to have purity 
of doctrine." In one part of his writings, he, in refer- 
ence to "the solitary monk who shook the world," 
says : — " Luther did always judge as I do." 

Calvin declares that he subscribed most willingly, Calvin. 
and heartily, to the Augsburg Confession. " Bishops," 
he remarks, " have invented no other form of govern- 
ing the Church but such as the Lord hath prescribed 
by his own word." Again, after describing the 
character of a truly Christian Bishop, he gives utter- 
ance to this strong language : — " I should account 
these men deserving of even the severest anathema, 
who do not submit themselves, reverently, and with 

D 1 
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all obedience, to such a hierarchy." Calvin's name is 
a great name ;— one of the greatest belonging to those 
who, on the continent, shook off the shacldes of Eome. 
Bucer. Bucer concurred with Calvin, in his sentiments on 

the subject of the divine origin of Episcopacy. In his 
work De Regno Christi, he writes thus : — " We see, by 
the constant practice of the Church, even from the 
time of the Apostles, how it hath pleased the Holy 
Ghost, that, among the ministers to whom the govern- 
ment of the Church is especially committed, one 
individual should have the chief management both of 
the churches and of the whole ministry, and should, in 
that management, take precedence of all his brethren. 
For which reason, the title of Bishop is employed to 
designate a chief spiritual governor." 
Beza. Of the foreign Reformers, none was more learned — 

none more thoroughly versed in Scripture — than 
Theodore Beza. He was the friend of Calvin. In a 
letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, he warmly 
eulogises the form of government of the Cliurch of 
England, and uses these remarkable words: — "If 
there be any who reject altogether Episcopal jurisdic- 
tion, (a thing I can hardly be persuaded of,) Gk)d 
forbid that any one, in his senses, should give way to 
the madness of such men." 
The Polish 1^1 ^^^ midst of the Reformatory movements of the 
and Hun- 16th and 17th centuries, throughout Europe, the same 
garian attachment to the primitive constitution of the Christian 
B^formers, c^^ch was displayed. The Polish and Hungarian 
Reformers of the latter century enjoined the following 
oath upon every candidate for admission to Deacon's 
orders : — " I, N. N., swear before the living God, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and before His 
Holy Angels, that I shall yield unto the Bishop and 
Presbyters (seniorihtts) all due obedience, as unto my 
superiors. So help me Grod." 
The Re- The Reformers of Italy professed their attachment 

formers of to Episcopacy in the strongest manner. " I profess," 
Italy. gj^yg jgromc Zanchius, a learned Venetian, "before 

Gtod, that, in my conscience, I repute them no other 
than schismatics who make it a part of Reformation 
of the Church to have no Bishops, who should preside 
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over their Presbyters, in degree of authority, where this 
may be had. Furthermore, with Mr Calvin, I deem 
them worthy of all manner of anathemas, as many as 
will not be subject to that Hierarchy which submits 
itself to the Lord Jesus." 

The Lutheran Churches of Sweden, Norway, and Sweden, 
Denmark held precisely the same views. The divine Nof^y» 
origin of Episcopacy was, with them, a fundamental ^j^j^ 
principle, while relieving themselves from Bomish error. 

What Scotsman, who is, in the slightest degree, The Scot- 
acquainted with the history of his country, is ignorant *^ ^' 
of the sentiments of John Knox on this subject? ^™*®"' 
Knox, remembering Calvin's aphorism, that "parity 
breedeth strifes," appointed Bishops, under the name 
of Superintendents, to whom he gave jurisdiction, and 
authority, over specified districts. Knox himself states 
that he officiated, for some years, as a clergyman of 
the Church of England, at Berwick and at Newcastle. 
He is said to have been chaplain to King Edward the 
Sixth ; and he refused a Bishopric, in England, on the 
ground that he foresaw the troubles which came upon 
the kingdom in Queen Mary's reign. His two sons, 
Nathaniel and Ebenezer, studied at St John's College, 
Cambridge. The former died there, in 1580 ; the 
latter became Vicar of Clacton-Magna, in Essex, and 
died in 1591. 

There is no limit to the evidence in favour of 
Episcopacy, as an institution which, to use Calvin's 
expression, "has proceeded from Gk)d." It spreads 
itself over every page of history, since the Apostles' 
times. It is to be found in the writings of all ages, 
since Christianity dawned upon the world. It evinces 
itself even in the writings of those who have been the 
chief means of laying the foundation of Presbyterianism, 
while they deplored the reasons which compelled them 
to do so. 

One great name, peculiarly connected with Christi- Grotius. 
anity, cannot be oveiiooked here, as an advocate for the 
primitive and Apostolic origin of Episcopacy. We 
allude to Grotius, the celebrated lawyer, statesman, 
metaphjrsidan, and divine. Grotius examines the 
arguments in behalf of Episcopacy on the one hand. 
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and in behalf of Presbyterianism on the other. He 
holds the balance with an equal hand. The result at 
which he arrives is given in a few words : — " So light, 
and foolish, is what the latter (Presbyterian writers) 
have put forth in answer to the former, (Episcopalian 
writers), that to have read the one is to have already 
refuted the other : especially touching the angels of the 
Churches, concerning whom, that which the disturbers 
of ecclesiastical order bring is so absurd, and contrary 
to the sacred text itself, that it deserves not confuta- 
tion." — " The Bishop," he says, in another place, is of 
approved Divine right." — " The histories of all times 
manifest the vast advantages that have accrued to the 
Church by Episcopacy." — " Those who think Episco- 
pacy repugnant to God's will must condemn the whole 
Primitive Church of folly and impiety." * 
Synod of The Presbyterian Synod of Dort affirmed the same 
Dort. principles as Grotius ; and declared, that " they had a 

great honour for the Church of England, and heartily 
wished that they could establish themselves upon this 
model; lamenting that they had no prospect of such a 
happiness ; and, since the Civil power had made their 
desires impracticable, they hoped God would be merci- 
ful to them." (Collier's Ecclesiastical History, VoL II., 
p. 718.) 
First symp- Year after year did the continental Eeformers cling 
P ™ w *^ their veneration for Episcopacy. As the struggle of 
parties, however, went on, and as the exasperation aris- 
ing from continued warfare with the Church of Rome 
increased, this veneration, in the minds of some of the 
Reformers, gradually abated ; and, with a few of them, 
it ultimately died away. The oppression, and cruelties, 
of the Romish Church hastened this change. The 
blood shed by that Church, in its endeavours to main- 

* Grotius died in the inn of an obscure village, while travel- 
ling. The landlord of the inn, seeing him in extremity, sent for 
the Owre of tlie district, who came, and commenced repeating 
some of the ordinary expressions of consolation usual on such occa- 
sions. The dying man opened his eyes, and said: — **I am 
Grotius." — "What," said the astonished priest, starting back, 
*'are you the great Grotius?" — Such was his reputation, in con- 
nection with his defence of the truths of Christianity, and so 
universal was his fame. 
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tain its long-usurped authority throughout Europe, 
caused many to flee, not only from its corruption of 
doctrine, but, also, from the slightest approximation to 
its mode of discipline, and government. Thus, they 
ran into an extreme. They fled from Scylla, and they 
fell upon Charybdis. Home adhered to the Apostolical 
Succession; tie disciples of Calvin — after that great 
man was laid in his grave — ^renounced it. Men arose, 
who, contrary to Calvin's advice, fiercely assailed the 
rights of Bifiops ; and, who declared that Bishops and 
Presbyters were one order, and that the former 
possessed no power, authority, or jurisdiction over the 
latter. 



CHAPTER I. 

The object of this work — Dawn of Christianity in Scotland — 
Pordun — St. Rule — St. Andrews — Origin of the Scots— Ter- 
tullian— St. Ninian— Candida Casa— The Picts— Death of St. 
Ninian—Palladius— Paddy's Well, Paddy's Fair, and Paddy's 
Chapel — St. Kentigem — St. Columba — Jona — The Nunnery of 
lona— St. Oran— The City of the Silent— A prophecy — Place of 
tombs — King Coil— Duncan, and Macbeth — Fictions respecting 
Columba — Facts — The Druids — Coleridge's Ancient Mariner — 
Characteristics of Columba — Death of Columba — Burial of 
Columba — Remarks on Buchanan — Progress of Christianity in 
North Britain — Aidan — Finan — Colman — Controversy about 
Easter — Tuda — Dunkeld and St. Andrews— The Primacy — 
Fordun, the earliest Scottish historian — The Culdees — Episco- 
pacy, at the time, universal — Encroachments of the Papacy — 
Augustine, or Austin the Monk— Vasco de Gama — Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons, everywhere recognised. 

The object The object of the present writer is, to give a popular 
of this account of Scottish Ecclesiastical and Civil affairs, from 
^^^^ the time when the invaluable blessings of Christianity 

were introduced into Scotland ; and, more particularly, 
to give an account of that branch of the Church 
Catholic, or Universal, which is sometimes designated 
the Scottish Episcopal Church, or the Episcopal Qiurch 
of Scotland, and sometimes simply the Church in 
Scotland. In the prosecution of this object, he will 
not aim at any display of learning ; but will endeavour 
to state facts, and, in a clear and lucid manner, to 
point out, to those who may peruse his work, the 
leading events, as far as Scottish Episcopacy is con- 
cerned, of a period stretching backwards throughout no 
less than sixteen hundred years. 
Dawn of It is, perhaps, impossible to ascertain the exact 

p^'}®*^' period when Christianity was introduced into Scotland, 
land'' ' The darkness of heathenism had covered it : the light 
of the GK>spel entered it by a faint and glimmering 
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ray. The incidental notices of Bede give us little in- 
formation on the subject. Fordun tells us that it first Fordun. 
knew the glad tidings of salvation in 203 ; and we 203. , 
read of a probably fictitious Donald, king of the Scots, 
who embraced Christianity in that year. It is not 
improbable that one of the Apostles was the primary 
herald of the doctrine of the Cross to our savage and 
benighted forefathers.* 

There is one legend, connected with the introduction St. Rule 
of Christianity into Scotland, which is deserving of a 
passing notice. It is that of St. Eegulus, or St. Rule. 
This saint, who was a Grecian monk, of the early part 
of the fourth century, is said to have had a vision ; in 
consequence of which, accompanied by a few com- 
panions, he embarked on the tideless Mediterranean, 
and, in possession of the relics of St. Andrew, the 
Apostle, passing the Pillars of Hercules,t found his 
way into the mighty waters supposed to cover the 
Atlantis of Plato, and where the philosophers of 
antiquity believed the Gardens of the Hesperides to 
he.X He, and his companions, coasted Spain and 
France. They reached the German ocean ; and, in a 
storm, were cast ashore near where St. Andrews now 
stands. The legend goes on to say, that these ship- 
wrecked strangers were received by Hergustus, King 
of the Picts, in the most hospitable manner; and 
that, impressed by their grave and devout demeanour, 
he granted them lands, and gave them every facility 
for settling in his dominions. St. Rule remained in the 
neighbourhood of his shipwreck, during the rest of his 
life. He served God, with fastings and prayers. He 
built a humble church, and dedicated it to St. Andrew. 

* There is hardly any bonndary to the credulity of the early 
SoottiBh chroniclerB. Hnkerton chai^ges Fordun with being '* the 
notorious father of forty-five Scotch princes.'* — Inquiry into the 
Hiitory of Scotland, Vol. I., p. 294. For an idea of Wyntoun's 
credulity, see Wilson's ArchcBohgy, p. 13. 

•Y Gibraltar, in Spain, and Mount Calpe, in Africa, were known 
to the ancients under this name. 

X Plato speaks of a great island, beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
taSii^AiUmtia, Whether this was a continent where the Atlantic 
ooean now i% or whether it was the present America, is unknown. 
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St. An- On the site of this church rose the future Cathedral 
drews. ^ tower, and a cave hewn in the solid rock, where he 
is believed to have performed his lonely orisons, still 
bear his name ; and there are few lovers of poetry, 
who have revelled in the gorgeous pages of the great 
Minstrel of the North, that will not recognise the 
following lines of the Palmer, in the splendid romance 
of Marmion: — 

Bat I have solemn vows to pay, 
And I must hasten far away, 
To fair St. AndreVs bound ; 
Where good St. Rule his holy lay, 
From midnight to the dawn of day. 
Sang to the billow's sound. 

The legend of St Eule is a beautiful, and a pictur- 
esque one ; but we regret to say that it is not history. 
It is probably, an improvement on some event, whidi 
occurred at a future time in the Scottish annals. St. 
Bule, like the mighty Junius, stands the shadow of a 
nama It is well known, that St Andrews became, in 
after«ages, the chief seat of Scottish Christianity; — 
that is, the chief seat of the Christianity of the Scots. 
Let us pause, for a moment, to consider the origin of 
this race. 
Origin of The word Scot is derived from the Celtic word ScitUe, 
the Scots, ^j^^ signifies an emigrant, a wanderer. It was, prob- 
ably, applied to the Scottish race from their nomadic 
propensities. It is the same word which appears in 
ScyiJice — ^the inhabitants of Scythia — dk notoriously 
nomadic race. In the Sclavonic translation of Heb. xL 
38, we have the word Scuta used to describe those 
who wandered in deserts, (Ancient British Church, p. 
157) ; and it is not unlikely that the word Scout is 
.from the same root. It is amusing to think, that the 
wandering propensities of the Scottish people are still 
jocularly remarked upon by other nations. It is a 
common saying, '^ that there is no part of the world in 
which a Scotsman, and a Newcastle grindstone, are not 
to be found." 

It is due, at the same time, to the Scottish nation, 
to remark, that, wherever a Scotsman is' seen, there, 
generally speaking, education, intelligence, ^aergy^ 
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pradence, sagacity, and foresight, are to be found. A 
very large portion of the people of England can 
neither read nor write ; while there is hardly a 
cow-boy, in Scotland, who cannot peruse the Scrip- 
tures, and who cannot lift his pen to communicate 
with a distant friend. 

In the early part of the third century, Tertullian Terfcullian. 
boasted that the religion of Jesus had penetrated where 
all the military power of Rome had been unable to find 
access ; and he states, that " parts of Britain, inacces- 
sible to the Eomans, had been subjugated to the sway 
of Christ," {Adversits Jvdoeos, cap. vii.) It is not, 
however, till the beginning of the fifth century of the 
Christian era, that any authentic records of the pro- 
gress of Christianity, in North Britain, are to be met 
with. Then arose St. Ninian. Then arose a great St Nmiaa. 
preacher of the faith; — ^the man who, according to 
what may be assumed as veritable history, gave, in 
Scotland, the first grand impulse to the belief which 
teaches man how to live, and how to die. 

St. Ninian was bom about the year 360, in the Bom, SCO. 
north-west of Cumberland, or the south-west of Gal- 
loway. When about twenty years of age, he made a 
journey to Rome, for the purpose of prosecuting his 
studies, in what was, undoubtedly, the metropolis of the 
Christian world. Damasus was then Bishop of Rome. 
He patronised the young man ; and placed him under 
teachers, who imparted to him the tmths of religion 
systematically. At the time when Ninian was at 
Borne, the famous St. Jerome was, as the intimate 
friend of Damasus, resident there ; and nothing can be 
more probable, than that from the lips of that great 
theologian, he may have received some of his earliest 
lessons. Fifteen years Ninian remained at Rome. 
Siridus succeeded Damasus. By Siricius, about the 
year 397, Ninian was consecrated ; and was sent, as a Consecrat- 
missionary, to the Britons. At this time, he was ®^» ^^^• 
nearly forty years of age. 

On his way to Britain, Ninian visited St. Martin of 
Tours, then an old man ; who, throughout Christendom, 
was supposed to possess the gift of miracles, and who 
Yeceiyed him with much cordialLty and affection. When 

B 
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Ninian and St. Martin parted, they parted to meet no 
more. 

As a Bisiiop, Ninian once more set foot on the soil 
which had given him birth. He took up his abode, 
and fixed his See {Sedes), as the basis of his fntmre 
spiritual operations, in the province of the Roman 
Valentia — ^the Strathclyde, or Cumbria, of the later 
British period — among the Novantes, at their chief 
town, then called Leucapia, now Whitehom. He was 
in a quiet and sheltered spot, in which he was 
hardly seated, when he commenced his erection of 
Candida Candida Cam, — the first British church built of stone, 
Oasa. j^ij^j which, on that account, possesses a celebrity which 

will last for ever. This church was dedicated under 
the name of his aged Mend, St Martin of Tours. 

Of the primitive edifice of Candida Casa, or White- 
horn, not a stone is at present to be seen ; but, for 
ages, it took rank with lona and St. Andrews, as one 
of the most sacred shrines of North Britain. In sub- 
sequent times, it was known as " St. Ringan's." To 
St. Eingan*s shrine the pilgrims of centuries trooped. 
Monarchs led the van. Thither, in 1474, went the 
queen of James the Third; and thither, in 1507, went, 
on foot, the gallant monarch, who valiantly, but rashly, 
marched, with the flower of Scotland, into England, 
and, siuTOimded in death as in life, by the best and 
the bravest of Scottish birth, perished on Flodden 
Field. The object of the pilgrimage of the latter 
monarch was, the recovery of the health of " his own 
Queen Margaret;" whom, although sometimes led 
astray by temptation's force, he continued to love with 
all the ardour of his youthful prime.* 
The Pictg. St. Ninian did not confine his ministrations to the 
race named Scots. He extended them to another race, 
occupying the more northern parts of North Britain, 
and who went under the name of Caledonians, or 
Picts. They were so called by the Roman writers ; 
but it is needless, in a popular work, to enter into a 

* Ancient British Chwrck, p. 172. — In 1581, ■when a new state 
of religious matters existed, these pilgrimages were put down bj 
law. Such was the toleration of the sixteenth century, and of 
.the Meed which, in Scotland, soperseded that of Kome 1 
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discussion on the subject either of the origin of the 
HctSy or of the origin of their name. The reader will, 
elsewhere, find plentiful discussions on this subject. 

St. Ninian's labours, among the Scots and the Picts, 
seem to have been pre-eminently successful ; and he 
i^peais to have consecrated Bishops, ordained Presby- 
ters, and organised parishes, to a considerable extent. 
At Candida Casa, he taught young and old. He com- 
posed manuals, for the use of his clergy. He wrote a 
Commentajy on the Psalms; and composed a work, 
entitled Sentences from the Fathers. Living a life of 
holy meditation, he is noted, in history, as a lover of 
solitude ; while, at the same time, his sphere was that 
of action, whenever the welfare of hii fellow-creatureft 
required it to be so. 

St. Ninian is supposed to have died about the year Death of 
430. He was buried at Candida Casa. He left no St. Ninian, 
saceessor ; but the seed which he had sown did not ' 
prove to have been cast on stony ground. The district 
in which he chiefly laboured was that which stretches, 
on the west coast, from Clyde to Solway, and, on the 
east, from Forth to Tjme \ and, at that period when his 
labours commenced, the tide of Eoman conquest was 
ebbing fast, and the disciplined legions which had once 
mastered the world were beginning to recede before the 
onsets of the hordes of Caledonia. 

Next to St. Ninian, as a missionary of the Christian Palladini. 
faith in Scotland, was Palladius. Palladius was a 
Boman by birth; and was sent in the year 431, by 431. 
Pope Celestine, as "the first Bishop to the (Irish) 
Scots believing in Christ." (Bede, lib. I. cap. xiii)^ 
After sojourning, for a brief period, in Ireland, he was 
forced, by persecution, to leave it. He passed over to 
North Britain ; and took up Ms abode at Fordoun, in 
the Meams, where he died. In 1494, William Shevez, 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, collected his bones, and 
put them in a silver shrine ; where they remained till, 
at the Eeformation, the shrine itself became an object 
of secular cupidity. At this moment, there is a well, 
in the minister of Fordoun's garden, which goes under 
the name of Paddy's WeU; and a market, which is Paddy'i 
yearly held, on the first Tuesday after the 1 1th of July, ^^^^' 
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Paddy*s within the bounds of the parish, is known as Padd^i 
Paddv^ -Fair. Padd]/8 Chapel, also, still stands within a few 
Chapel. yards of the parish church. While adverting to the 
market called Paddifs Fair, it may chance that some of 
our readers may experience gratification at being told, 
that the word fair is derived from the Latin word/ena, 
which signifies a holiday; such holiday being, pre- 
viously to the Keformation, always accompanied, or 
succeeded, by a market, and the market being retained 
after the holiday had been abolished. 

In 422, Yalentia was evacuated by the Eomans. 
^**- About the year 453, the Saxon's made their appearance 

on the shores of the Forth. Dunedin, and Arthur's 
Seat, became known. The tribes of Germany and 
Scandinavia poured into Scotland. The Sazon .Lrior 
wooed his British bride. Celt and Saxon coalesced. 
St Kenti- Qf ^^ illicit attachment, Kentigem, the future Saint 
^^' and Bishop, was bom. His father was Ewen, a British 

noble, and his mother the daughter of Lothus, prince 
of the territory called, after him, Lothian. It is said 
that, when the father of the erring maiden knew of her 
fault, he condemned her to be flung headlong from the 
top of the lofty mountain known as Dunpelder Law. 
She avoided the terrible doom — crossed the Frith of 
Forth, in an open boat — took refuge in the neighbour- 
hood of Culross — and there gave birth to Kentigem. 
St. Serf baptised both mother and child. The mother 
took the name of Tanu. The name of the child signi^ 
fied Head Lord; and, in the course of time, he took 
the surname of Mungo, signifying the gentle, the 
affable, the courteous. Kentigem left the monastery 
of St. Serf ; who bewailed, in him, " the light of his 
eyes, and the staff of his old age." He was consecrated 
by an Irish Bishop ; and became the religious head of 
Glasghee, the Grey Ravine, where, centuries afterwards, 
arose that noble Cathedral which still exists entire^ 
in the greatest mercantile city which Scotland can 
boast of. 

St. Kentigem is said to have been made a Bishop in 
the twenty-fifth year of his age. Considering the 
country, and the time, to which he belonged, this is not 
improbable. He is said to have died in the year 601, 
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The character of Kentigem is semi-divina He was the 
contemporary of Arthur of the Round Table, who died 
in 6A2. Morken, Arthur*s successor, as Eegulus of 
Strathdyde, treated him with rude insolence, and even 
with personal violence, and he withdrew into Wales. 
He remained in Wales only for a short time. Morken 
died, and Bodenck the Bountiful reigned in his stead. 
One of Eoderick*s first acts was, to recall Kentigem. 
His disciple, in Wales, was Asaph. He left Asaph — 
the future St. Asaph — to preside over his Welsh 
Monastery, and returned to Glasgow, and to his labours 
in the district of Strathclyde. Within that sphere he 
yielded his soul to GkxL The gentleness, and devo- 
tion, of his nature is matter of history ; and the dove- 
like softness of his eye won many a soul to Christ. 

Wft are approaching a hallowed name. We are St. Col- 
approaching the foremost name — that of St. Columba umba. 
— in the Ecclesiastical Annals of the North ; and we 
are nearing the shores of that country concerning which 
Dr. Johnson has written in the following glowing and 
imperishable language : — " We were now treading that 
illustrious island, which was once the luminary of the 
Caledonian regions ; whence savage clans, and roving 
barbarians, derived the benefits of knowledge, and the 
blessings of religion. To abstract the mind from all 
local emotion woidd be impossible, if it were endeavoured; 
said would be foolish, if it were possible. Whatever 
withdraws us firom the power of our senses — ^whatever 
makes the past, the distant, or the future, predominate 
over the present — ^advances us in the dignity of think- 
ing beings. Far from me, and from my friends, be 
Buch frigid philosophy as may conduct us, indififerent 
and unmoved, over any ground which has been dignified 
by wisdom, bravery, or virtue. That man is little to 
.be envied, whose patriotism would not gain force upon 
.the plain of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow 
warmer among the ruins of lona.'* 

lona ! — Sacred is that sea-girt isle. Sacred are the lona. 
rains which it contains ; and sacred are the memories 
which connect it with the tales of piety, and with the 
deeds of self-endurance, and self-denial, of generations 
that are past. Let the traveller to lona sit on the hill 

B 1 
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which skirts its southern shore. Let him meditate on 
the primitive Apostle of the isles around, who sat at 
the feet of them that were not far distant from those 
who began at Jerusalem. Let him turn himself towards 
the brightness of the rising sun. He will trace out 
the long way, by which the piety, the precepts, and the 
practice of a pure and unspotted Christianity flowed, 
like an unsullied stream, down from the original 
fountain-head, and caused this wilderness to be as the 
garden of Eden, and to blossom as the rose. He will, 
in his mind's eye, see a little band, St. Columba and 
twelve companions, in their small bark,breasting the 
waves, and, from the shores of Erin, advancing upon 
the strand where foot of civilised man had never before 
trod. He will see them land. He will see the meek 
take possession of the imknown rock upon which their 
sandds tread. He will see the hearts of a barbarous 
people opened to shew kindness to them, and to find 
salvation for themselves. He will see pagan priests 
adopting the doctrine of the Cross. He mR see savage 
kings, and predatory tribes, bowing down before white- 
robed men, who have come to tell them of the crucified 
Galilean, and of the happiness which awaits the just 
when time shall be no more. 

The mind's eye of the traveller will see farther. 
Seven centuries shall have rolled away ; and he will 
discern towers, and arches, and altars, and crosses, and 
buttresses, and palaces, covering the iron-bound coast 
which contained Columba's humble cell He will 
mark the gorgeous tombs of the Lords of the Isles. 
He will perceive a magnificent cathedral, built upon 
the sand ; the stately pHe overshadowing the cell of 
imhewn stones where the Culdees worshipped. All 
these have perished, or are in a state of ruin. The 
splendid ecclesiastical monuments of the past are 
gone; but the faith which Columba preached lives 
for ever.* 

" On to lona ! " — Such is the language of Words- 
worth ; and, therefore, we will dwell, for a little, on 

* See a Vint to lona, by an American clergyman, named 
Bichmond. 
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this holy and consecrated spot. Seven miles sonth of 
Staffisk lies the fountain-head, from which Christianity, 
as £Eir as North Britain is concerned, welled. Mournful 
and pleasing associations arise in the mind, as we 
approach its low, white shores. The appearance of the 
iaiand is humble; but it is picturesque, calm, and 
invitiDg. The square tower of the ancient Cathedral 
rises sharp, and bare, and weather-beaten, above its 
roofless waUs. There is no ivy, such as, in more genial 
r^ons, is generally found mantling the walls of old 
ruins. Its history, however, relieves it from the neces- 
sity of any adventitious advantages, in order to invest 
it with interest in the eyes of the stranger. 

The island of lona is separated from the Boss of 
Mull by a Sound, called the Sound of lona, about a 
nule broad. The name of the island has been variously 
derived by etymologists and historians. According to 
some, the word lona means the Blessed or Holy Island. 
In Qaelic, /, pronounced JS in English, signifies 
Island ; and, for ages, this name has been given to 
lona, by way of distinguishing it, pre-eminently, as The 
Island, Many other derivations are given of the name ; 
but on these we shall not here enter, except to mention 
that IcolmkiU, another name for the island, means the 
^ Island of the cell of Columba." The island is about 
three miles long, and one broad. It contains a super- 
ficial area of 2000 imperial acres ; of which about 600 
are in a state of occasional cultivation, while the rest 
are hill-pasture, morass, and rocks. The Duke of 
Aigyle is the sole proprietor. 

Columba never occupied a higher position, in the 
Christian ministry, than that of presbyter ; and when, 
at thirty years of age, he went to St. Etehen, a Meath 
Bishop, who ordained him, he found him, like Cindn- 
natus, and the prophet of old time, at the plough. 

Before saying anything more, as to Columba and 
lona, let us make a few remarks on the subject of the 
discussions relative to the introduction of Christianity 
into Britain. We have seen that this topic has been a 
contested one ; and that Tertullian, in the third cen- 
tury, tells us that all the boundaries of Spain, and the 
yarious nations of Gaul, and even the parts of Britain 
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which were inaccessible to Eoman arms, had been 
subdued to a knowledge of Christ ; and there is very 
little reason to doubt, that, so early as the year 104, it 
had laid hold on what was then regarded as the utter- 
most ends of the earth, (Ultima Thule). By Nicepherus, 
an early historian, it is asserted that Simon Zelotes, 
after he had travelled through Egypt, Cyrene, Africa, 
Mauritania, and Lybia, came at last " to the Western 
Ocean, and the British Isles," and there preached the 
gospel St. Paul is, by others, supposed, after his first 
imprisonment at Rome, to have undertaken the same 
journey, and to have peiiormed the same office ; and 
there are not wanting some, who attribute the primary 
acquaintance of our savage and heathen ancestors with 
the pure and holy doctrines of the Cross to the beloved 
disciple St. John. 

We have spoken of the conversion of Donald, King 
of the Scots, in 203, to Christianity. It is said to have 
taken place in consequence of a correspondence between 
him and Victor, Bishop of Eome. This is a monkish 
£Eible, utterly destitute of all foundation ; and, as such, 
it is now generally, if not universally, abandoned. 

The Nun- Let us return to St. Columba and lona. There are 

nery of ^g ruins of a Nunnery in lona ; but monastic estab- 
*^^' lishments for females were no part of Columba*s system, 

and they were only introduced, in after-times, into 
Scotland when the Bishop of Bome had got a footing 
there, and had placed his yoke upon the necks of a 
hitherto free people. This Nunnery could not have 
been built earlier than 1200. Its style of architecture 
iB Noman ; and during the period of its existence, till 
after the Reformation, it was liberally endowed. 

St Oran. St. Oran was a follower, and the bosom-friend, of 
Columba. The " city of the silent," in the island of / 
is named after him ; and is called the burial-place of 

The City of gt. Oran. Mournful is the feeling with which we enter 
oiieni. jijg sacred enclosure, and tread, with reverential feeling, 
its lonesome graves. While there, nothing but the 
sound of the silent murmuring sea is heard ; and the 
air of seclusion, calmness, and simplicity, which reigns 
about the place, harmonises with the solemnity, and 
.sentiments of devotion, which fill the mind. The 
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stranger, who stands in the burial-place of St Oran, 
sees the memorials of ancient grandeur, in this remote 
field of sepulture, around hun. He looks to the 
heavens above, and he lo6ks to the earth beneath ; and 
he feels that he is standing where monarchs of our 
own and of distant lands — where potentates of the 
Isles — where chieftains of the clans — ^where Bishops 
and Priests — all of whom have desired to be laid in 
the Blessed Island — sleep. He walks surrounded by 
an atmosphere of holy awe ; and he measures his steps 
as if the dead beneath him could hear the sound 
thereof and as if it were in his power to disturb their 
last and long repose.* 

The preference shewn, by monarchs, and potentates, Aprophaejr. 
and chieftains, and Bishops, and Priests, for a grave in 
lona^ was much aided by a popular belief, resulting 
from an ancient prophecy, that, seven years before the 
end of the world, a deluge should drown the nations, 
and that lona alone should be preserved amidst the 
flood. This prophecy was in Gaelic ; and the follow- 
ing is a translation of it, by the late Dr. Smith of 
Campbelton : — 

Seven yean before that awful day, 

When time shall be no more, 
A watery deluge will o'ersweep 

Hibemia's mossy shore ; 
The green-clad Islay, too, shall sink, 

While, with the great and good, 
Columba's happy isle will rear 

Her towers above the flood, 

lona claims to have been the place of burial of more pUce ol 
than forty Scottish kings ; of two Irish kings ; of one tombi. 
French king ; and of two Irish princes of the Norwegian 
race ; — ^besides of chieftains, and ecclesiastics, without 
number. Malcolm Canmore took away from it the right 
of Boyal sepulture, and transferred it to Dunfermline. 
Among those who wished, unsuccessfully, to be buried 
here, was Colus, " King of Norroway," who is celebrated King Coil 
in story and in song— who gave his name to the central 

* Richmond*! Visit to lona. 
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district of Ayrshire, Kyle — and to whom Bums ref»s 
whea he says : — 

*Twas in that place o' Scotland's Isle 
That bears the name o' auld King Coil. 

panean, The last two Scottish kings who were buried in lona 
bAtii ^^' ^^^ Duncan the First — " the gracious Duncan '* — ^in 
1034, and his murderer, Macbeth, in 1040. Thus 
Shakspere alludes to the interment of the former : — 

Rosae. Where is Duncan's body ? 

Macduff. Carried to Colme's-kill, 
The sacred storehouse of his predecessors, 
And guardian of his bones. 

Fiddons The fictions respecting Columba — such as that he 

^/^^uf ''^'^^^^l miracles, possessed the gift of the "second- 
sight^" and prophesied — we pass over. They are to be 
found in the chronicles of Scotland, before anything in 
the shape of authentic Scottish History had so much 
as dawned; and we must sweep them away, as we 
would sweep the cobwebs from the windows, the waUs, 
and the columns, of some stately and magnificent old 
religious pile. His zeal, his piety, his energy, and his 
love for his fellow-creatures, are undoubted. His 
learning, his administrative capacity, and his self-denial, 
united with his princely rank — for he was the descend- 
ant of kings — made him, both in Ireland and in Scot- 
land, the most influential man of his age ; and he was 
worthy, both in life and in death, to be the centre of 
those kings, and nobles, who now sleep around him, 
amid 

Iona*s piles, 
Where rest from mortal coil the mighty of the l8le& 

Leaving fiction behind us, we shall briefly record the 
leading facts of his life, as related by Cumin, the sixth 
Abbot, who wrote the life of Columba about 60 years 
after his death, and by Adamnan the eighth Abbot, 
who wrote about 20 years later. (See notes to Mr 
Borison's Ecclesiastical Sketches, in the Scottish 
Ecclesiastical Journal for August, 1852). 
£21. Columba was bom in 5il. As we have already 
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intiinated, his descent was from Royalty ; and, with Faettr 
his twelve companions, he left Ireland, in his frail 
currach, and landed at lona, in the middle of summer, 
563. His object was, to Christianise Pictland and 563. 
Scotland ; and he did more, for the accomplishment of 
this object than any other man has ever done. 

lona is said to have been, previously, in the posses- TheDmidt. 
sion of the Druids ; who were expelled by the Culdees. 
It is of little consequence to know from what prince 
Columba received the right to settle in lona. The 
spot where he, and his companions, landed, at the 
south end of the island, is still pointed out ; and is 
called, in Gaelic, in allusion to his cm^rach, " the Bay 
of the Wicker-Boat." Tradition tells us that his boat 
was sixty feet long. 

Cc^umba has been noted, in history, for his peculiar 
benevolence to the inferior animals^ After quoting 
some instances of such benevolence, the writer to 
whom we have, in a note, just referred, very properly 
transcribes the following lines of Coleridge, in his Colearidge'i 
AricierU Mariner : — ^SSnar 

Farewell, farewell 1 but this I tell 

To thee, thou wedding-guest ! 
He prayeth well, who loveth well 

Both man, and bird, and beast. 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 

All things, both great and small ; 
For the great God, who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all. 

Cohmiba is said to have transcribed three hundred Character- 
volumes with his own hand. In his monastery, he was is^ics of 
ft pattern of meekness, devoutness, and diligence. He C^^i'""^*^ 
was abstemious himself, but hospitable, and indulgent 
to others. In his day, feather-beds were rarities. 
They were possessed by the wealthy, and the noble ; 
but Columba slept on the bare ground, under a thatched 
roo^ and rested his head on a stone pillow. His 
practice, in this respect, does not appear to have been 
the resiilt of an undue asceticism. It seems, rather, to 
have flowed from the very rational desire, that, with a 
view to his better discharging the duties of life, he might 
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retain possession of a healthy and vigorous body, com- 
bined with a clear and sound intellect. His biogra- 
phers describe him as cheerful in his general demeanour, 
graceful in his person, and neat in his dress ; and the 
clearness, and compass, of his voice was such, that, 
when he chanted the Vesper psalmody, it might be 
heard afar of^ in the stillness of the summer evenings — 

Breaking the silence of the seas, 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 



Death of 
Columba. 



June 9th, 
597. 

Baiial of 
Columba. 



K^markson 
Buchanan. 



The time of Columba*s departure came. He had 
considerably passed the allotted term of threescore and 
ten. Weaker and weaker grew his bodily powers ; 
while his mind remained as active as ever. After 
various struggles with the helplessness of nearly four- 
score years, he was found, at the hour of midnight, by 
his brethren of the monastery, prostrate, and expiring, 
before the altar of his Cathedral. He was removed ; 
and expired on the morning of Sunday, June the 9th, 
597, in the 76th year of his age. 

Three days after his deatb^ Columba was interred. 
In the soil of lona the bones of the great Chnstianiser 
of Scotland rest. It may be a fiction ; but it is a 
beautiful and expressive one, that, as his body was 
being laid in the ^ve, a storm, which had been ^g 
since the Sunday, suddenly lulled, and the ocean sank 
into a calm. The storm of life was over : the calm 
and tranquillity of heaven had come. 

It has been attempted to be made out that Columba 
was hostile to Episcopacy. Nothing can be more 
absurd than such a statement. Columba was the 
devoted son of a notoriously Episcopal Church — that 
of Ireland — of which St. Patrick had been the great 
Apostle. He was educated by Bishops; he was 
ordained by a Bishop ; by Bishops he was visited ; and 
Bishops were his bosom-friends to the end of his life. 
(Rorison's Sketches), 

With regard to the introduction of Episcopacy into 
Scotland, the following remarks may be made. 
Buchanan, in accordance with his own notions of 
ecclesiastical polity, maintains that, prior to the arrival 
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t)f PaUadius, in 431, no grade of the Christian priest- 
hood higher than that of presbyter was known on 
Scottish ground ; and he hence infers, that Episcopacy 
ought to have no footing in Scotland ; and that, in 
truth, Popery and Episcopacy came in together. Sup- 
posing Buchanan's assumed facts correct, his argument 
against Episcopacy is merely one similar to that which 
might be adduced with regard to modem India, in 
similar circumstances ; seeing that, previously to the 
establishment of a Bishop at Calcutta, in the person 
of Dr. Middleton, the gospel had been preached, and 
Christian ordinances had been administered there, by 
presbyters, and presbyters only, for two hundred years. 

The death of Columba did not arrest the progress Progress of 
of Christianity in North Britain. Onward it went. Christian- 
like the lava of Etna, or Vesuvius, gathering strength gritein^ 
as it rolled along, and spreading the blessings of civil- 
isation, and refinement, wherever the name of the 
Saviour was proclaimed. The monks of Zona became 
known throughout all Christendom. Not in Pictland, 
and Scotland, and Northumbria only, but in France, 
in Germany, and in Italy, their labours, in scattering 
the seeds of Christianity, and their deeds of charity 
were held in high estimation ; and their persons were 
reverenced to an almost unexampled degree. 

Gross misapprehension exists, generaUy, throughout Anti-Rom - 
Gkreat Britain, as to the time when Papal usurpation, ish tenden- 
and Romish corruptions, first found their way into the ^®® °.^Jj^ 
British Isles. For centuries after Christianity had church. 
been adopted by our ancestors, they knew nothing of 
the Bishop of Rome, excepting as a foreign prelate, 
who possessed no power, or at least no lawful juris- 
diction, beyond the limits of his own diocese. So far 
down as to the year 620, we find Rome, and her adher- 62(^. 
ents, spoken of in the following terms in a poem of 
the Welsh bard, Talliessin : — 

Woe be to that priest y-bom. 
That .will not cleanly weed his com, 

And preach his charge among ; 
Woe be to that ehcpherd, I say, 
That will not watch his fold alway, 

As to his office doth belong ; 

F 
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Woe be to him that doth not keep 
From Romish wolves his erring sheep^ 
With staff and weapon strong. 

635. Aidan, a monk of lona, became Bishop of Lindis- 

Aidan. farne ; and, under him, churches arose, and monasteries 
were built ; and Oswald, king of Northumbria, gave 
money and lands, to a large amount, for the support, 
and endowment, of religious services. Aidan died on 
651. the 31st of August, 651 ; and was succeeded by 

Finan. Finan, another monk of the island of / or By, 
Finan built a cathedral in the island of Lindisfame ; 
and, also, sent a mission of three English priests, and 
a Scotch one, to the kingdom of the Mid-Angles, 
whose prince he had baptised. 
661. Colman, as third monk of lona, succeeded Finan ; 

CJolman. ^^^^ during his Lindisfame Episcopate, a ridiculous 
Contro- and absurd controversy was raised, on the subject of 
veray about the particular day on which Easter should be kept. 
Kaster. Oswy, King of Northumbria, was engaged in this 
controversy ; and, the decision with regard to it being 
opposed to the sentiments of Colman, he resigned his 
Tuda. Bishopric, returned to lona, and left Tuda, who had 

been instructed, and consecrated Bishop, among the 
southern Scots, to be elected in his stead. Tuda was 
a good and religious man, who enjoyed his Episcopal 
dignity for only a short time. With him expired the 
Scottish succession of Northumbrian Bishops. 
Dunkeld In the ninth century, were founded the Episcopal 

and St. gggg ^£ Dunkeld and St. Andrews. Dunkeld is sup- 

Andrews « 

posed to have been founded, by Kenneth Macalpine, 

about the middle of this century. The Primacy was, 

originally, vested in Dunkeld. It was wrested from 

The Pri- n about the year 890 ; and the prelates of St. Andrews 

°^*^^' became the heads of the Scottish ChurcL 

Fordun,the In dealing with Scottish history, we have many 

Mtrhest difl&culties to contend with. Its chroniclers jumbled 

historian *ru^l^ ^^^ falsehood together with a simplicity which 

is truly amazing. Our earliest Scottish historian is 

Fordun. He was a priest of the diocese of St. 

Andrews, in the reigns of Robert the Second and 

Robert the Third, and chaplain of the church of 

Aberdeen. He compiled a history of the Scots, in 
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five books ; bringing it down to the death of David 
the First, in 1153. His work, which was continued 
by other hands, down to the death of James the First, 
in 1437, is commonly known by the title of Scoti- 
chranicon, or. The Scots Chronicle. 

We do not intend to plunge into discussions respect- The Cul- 
ing the Culdees. There are ample treatises on this ^®®^- 
subject ; and to these we refer the reader He will 
find much elaborate reasoning with regard to it, in Dr 
Jamieson's work, and in a preliminary Dissertation 
prefixed to Bishop Russers edition of Keith's Catalogue 
of Scottish Bishops, He will, also, find some excellent 
remarks on the Culdees, in Eorison's Ecclesiastical 
Sketches, in the Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal. 

The doctrines, ritual, and usages of the ancient 
Scottish Church were not different firom those of any 
other part of the Christian world. On the contrary, 
th^ were in perfect accordance with the doctrines, 
ritual, and usages, which characterised the inhabitants 
of every country where the name of Jesus was 
honoured and adored.* 

At the period of which we speak, there was not a Episcopacy, 
Church in the world, which did not maintain the order, ***^« **™«^» 
and discipline, of a regular society imder Episcopal ^^^®"*1- 
jurisdiction. Nor was there a church in the world, 
whose Bishops could not trace, distinctly, and with 
historical accuracy, their line of succession back to 
some one or other of the twelve Apostles of our blessed 
iiord. The doctrine of the Apostolical Succession is, 
usually, made a subject of ridicule, on the part of its 
opponents ; but there is as much historical evidence in 
favour of it as there is in favour of the fact, that 
Juhus Caesar lived, and overran Gaul — that Harold 
fought the battle of Hastings — that Charles the First 
was beheaded at Whitehall — that the great Duke of 
Marlborough conquered at Blenheim — and that the 
illustrious Duke of Wellington overthrew the despotism 
of Napoleon on the field of Waterloo. 

As in other countries, so in Scotland, the encroach- Encroach- 
ments of the Bishop of Rome upon the independence ments of 
of national churches were slow, and sometimes almost tl»ePapacj. 

♦ Ruflsers History, Vol I., pp. 46-88. 
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imperceptible. On other oeca^ons, it was bold and 

Augustine, unscrupulous. The story of Augustine, comuKHily 

®J Aj?*^*" known as Austin the Mori^ when Gregory the Great, 
the Monk. ^ ^^^ y^j, QQ^^ ^^^ ^ ^j^^ ^^^^ Bishops^ and 

Abbots, to demand submission from them, is well 
known. To this demand the Superior of the Monastery 
of Bangor replied : — " As to the subjection you require, 
be thus persuaded of us, that, in the bond of love and 
charity, we are all subjects, and servants^ to the 
Church of God ; yea, to the Roman Pontiff, Mid every 
good Christian, to help them forward, both by word 
«nd deed, to become the children of Gk)d. Other 
obedience than this we know not to be due to him 
whom you term the Pope ; and this obedience we are 
at all times ready to give to him, and to every good 
Christian. Besides, we are governed, under God, by 
the Bishop of Caerleon, who is appointed to oversee us 
in all spiritual matters." — (Russell, YoL I., pp. 64, 65.) 
The original independence of ail national branches 
of the Church Catholic is a historical fact, as clear, 
and as capable of proof, as is the fact, that Alexander 
the Great extended his conquests to the Indus ;— K)r 
the fact, that the battles of Poictiers, Cressy, and 
Agincourt, took place; — or the fact, that Queen 
Victoria ascended the throne of Great Britain, while 
she was yet in her virgin prime, and that she now 
reigns over the millions of human beings committed to 
her care. The claim, therefore, of the Bishop of Rome 
to spiritual dominion, over his brother Bishops, in 
England and Scotland, and throughout the rest of the 
Christian world, is one monstrous and absurd It wa» 
never heard of for the first six centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. Boniface III. assimied, in 607, the title of 
Bishop of Bishops; but the Bishop of Rome who 
immediately preceded him declared, in reference to 
some act of the kind, on the part of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, that any person claiming such a title 
would be the precursor of Anti-Christ ; and there is no 
manifest reason why the Roman Bishop should have 
ever done so, excepting what is connected with the 
circumstance, that he possessed great temporal power, 
as exercising supreme spiritual authority in the mighty 
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city "where stood the throne of the Caesars, and from, 
wluch the legions of the Caesars went forth to subjugate 
and enslave, the nations of Europe. The fiction of 
the Bishops of Eome deriving their title to be Primates 
of Christendom from St. Peter will not bear the light 
of historical investigation. There is not, in history, 
sacred or profane, the shadow of a proof that St. Peter 
ever was at Eome. 

There are two points, on which the Churches of 
Scotland and England are deliberately, and decisively, 
at variance with the Church of Rome. These are, the 
excess of jurisdiction — that is, jurisdiction beyond the 
boundaries of his own diocese — ^which the Bishop of 
that Church, throughout the course of the Middle Ages, 
contrived to get hold of, and which Henry the Eighth, 
as far as England was concerned, discarded ; and the ' 

corruptions of doctrine with -which the Romish Church, 
daring the same period, gradually overspread, not only 
hersefi, but every other national Church, and which 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, under Edward the 
Sixth, successfully remedied. 

As regards the Bishop of Rome's excess of jurisdic- 
tion, need we go farther, for evidence of the fact, that 
it was neither universally admitted nor known, than to 
the two cases of the people of Abyssinia and the Syrian 
Christians 1 The former were converted to Christian- 
ity by Frumentius, a disciple of Athanasius ; and a 
period of 1200 years had elapsed when they were 
visited by the Portuguese. During the whole of this 
period, they had known nothing of the Pope, or Bishop 
of Rome; and, as a matter of course, declined to 
recognise his authority. In like manner, the Syrian 
ChristiaDS had seen thirteen centuries pa^ away, when, 
in the year 1503, they were visited by the same nation, 
who, under the leadership of Vasco de Gama, descended Vasco dt 
on the coast of Malabar. In reply to a question put ^^^^ 
to them, concerning the regulation of their ecclesLostical 
affairs, in connection with the authority of the Pope, 
the language of the natives was : — " Who is the Pope ? 
We are of the true faith, whatever you of the West 
may ba For, we come from the place where the disciples" 
were first called Christians." This place was Antioch. 

T 1 
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Bishops, Throughout the whole Christian worid, there was 
Priests, and not, at the commencement of the sixteenth century — a 
Deacons, single Church which did not recognise the three orders 
rec^isS^ of Bishop, Priest, and Deacon. 

We now proceed to take a general view of the con- 
dition of the Scottish Church from the sixth to the 
fourteenth century ; — that is, to the time when the 
House of Stuart ascended the Scottish throne. While 
doing so, we hope to be able to throw some light on 
the manners^ and habits, of that period. In «rder to 
do this properly, we must leap, at one bound, %» the 
reign of Malcolm Canmore — otherwise Maleolut the 
Tluid — ^in the eleventh century. 



CHAPTEE II. 

Territorial jurisdiction of Bishops originated in the reign of 
Malcolm Oanmore — Fixed charges in the ninth century — ^The 
Pope's authority established — The clergy, nevertheless, not the 
slaves of the Papacy — Celibacy of the clergy ; and the tonsure, 
and the paschal calendar — Bishop Turgot — Eadmer — The Prior 
of Scone consecrated, as successor to Turgot, by the Archbishop 
of York — The Investiture — The Archbishop of York claims^ 
supremacy over the Scottish Church — St Margaret — Arrives in 
Scotland — Her excellent qualities — Margaret civilises the Court 
— Queen Margaret's death — See of Aberdeen — David — His 
saintly character — His invasion of England — Erection of 
Bishoprics — David's death — William the Lion — The Saturday 
afternoon — HoUnshed — N. P. Willis — Ik*. Grindrod — The 
Scottish clergy refuse to acknowledge subjection to the Church 
•f England — Hugo, Cardinal of St. Angelo — Gilbert Murray — 
No farther attempt made to subjugate the Scottish Church to 
Sngli^ spiritual dominion. — Honorius III.— Scottish provincial 
Convocation — Scottish Bishops summoned to Rome — Perplexity, 
and confusioAyof the Scottish Church — St. Margaret — Founding 
of the Abbey of Aberbrothwick— Controversy between William 
the lion and the Pope— The Pope sends- a Legate into Scotland 
— Scotland threatened with an interdict— Scott, Bishop of 
Dun keld— First Bishop of Argyle — The Crusades, and their 
lesult — Death of King William^- Alexander XL — Council of 
Latem — Transubstantiation — The absurdity of the doctrine — 
Spiritual tyranny of the Church of Rome— Scotland first laid 
. under an interdict — Invention of interdicts — Nature of inter- 
dicts—Removal of the interdict — ^The germ of the Reformation. 

It was in the reign of Malcolm Canmore — otherwise Territoriaf 
gtyled Malcolm the Third — who flourished in the year jnrisdictiow 
ia70, that the first attempt was made to define the ^^ B>hops 
territorial limits of Episcopal jurisdiction in Scotlwid ; £„ Jr^ reign 
and, even on this occasion, the attempt was made on a of Malcolm> 
small scale. About this time, the two nations of the Canmore; 
Seots and Picts were united ; and the son of Alpine ^^' 
lemoved the Episcopal seat from Abemethy to St, 
Andrews. 

It appears that, towards the close of the ninth lixed 
•enturj, there were, in Scotland, fixed charges allotted charges u» 
to* indiTidual clergymen^ By this time, the authority ^j^™* 
oC the Pope seemg t» h9?e been fully established iiv 
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The Pope's North as well as in South Britain ; for we find a 
^^^'j^^^y Bishop-elect proceeding to Rome, to have his election 

confirmed by his Holiness. 
The clei^, But, notwithstanding this establishment, the records 
neverthe- of the period shew us, that the clergy were not the 
less, not the abiect slaves of the Papacy. As a proof of this, when 
t?.^. St. Dunstan, and his a^essors, at Calne, fonnaUy 
debated the question relating to the celibacy of persons 
in holy orders, the representatives of the Scottish 
priesthood opposed the arguments, and refused to 
repose implicit confidence, either in the wisdom, or in 
the infallibility, of the Bishop of Rome. St. Dunstan 
was successful in the contest ; and he was successful 
Celibacy of in the matter of the tonsure and the paschal calendar. 
*^H th'^* ^^^ ^^^ discussion ended in proving, that the Scottish 
tonsure ^^^^SY ^^^ ^^* consider the behests of the Pope as, of 
and the themselves, tautological, apart from the exercise of 
paschal their own judgment, binding upon them, 
calendar. From an investigation of historical facts, it would 
appear, that, even in the twelfth century, the absolute 
supremacy of the Pope, over the Scottish and other 
Churches, was not established without much opposition. 
In the reign of Alexander the First, of Scotland, 
Bishop Turgot, Bishop of St. Andrews, died. On his death, 
Tuiigot. Alexander applied to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
for advice respecting his successor. The Archbishop, 
Ralph, or Rodolph, Primate of all England, recom- 
Eadmer. mended Eadmer, a monk of Canterbury, for the vacant 
See. This recommendation, however, did not take 
effect ; Eadmer having refused to be consecrated by 
any other than the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
King being determined not to compromise the inde- 
pendence of the Scottish church, by the permission of 
The Prior such a measure. The Prior of Scone was chosen as 
of Scone successor to Turgot ; but the consecration of the Prior 
consecrated ^^^ j^^^ ^.^g place till two years afterwards, after 
to Turgot, -Alexander's death, and in the reign of David the First, 
by the The Prior was consecrated by Thurstin, Archbishop of 
Archbishop York.* 
of York, Qq ^^ occasion, although the new Bishop of 

* Spotswood, p. 36. Russell, pp. 98-101. 
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St. Andrews was consecrated by the Archbishop of 
York, yet the latter did not insist on his taking the 
oath of canonical obedience. According to the 
Scottish historians, " the privileges of both Churchea 
were reserved." Had Alexander lived, it is probable 
that the consecration, by the Archbishop of York, 
would not have taken place at all. He was jealous of 
his royalty ; " and," says Spotswood, " would not 
endure, at any hand, the least encroachment upon 
either his kingdom or the Church." 

A question connected with what is called the The Inves- 
Investiture arose, about this time, throughout Chris- *it»'»- 
tian Europe. The endowments of the Church were, 
chiefly, from pinces and great nobles, who alienated 
their lands for the purpose, and who, in the spirit of 
the feudal system, naturally expected some acknow- 
ledgment in return. The symbols of a ring and a staJ0f 
were invented, to denote the obligations of the incum- 
bent, and the authority from which he received his 
office. Pope Gregory VII. resented the invention, as 
an invasion of the civil powar over the spiritual jurish 
diction of the Church. His successors followed in 
the same path ; and, about the beginning of the 
twelfth century, Paschal II. formally excommunicated 
any Bishop who should receive investiture at the 
hands of a layman. 

The Archbishop of York claimed to be supreme The Areb- 
over the Church in Scotland, in consequence of his ^^^^^. °/ 
succession to the patrimony of St. Cuthbert, which, at g^^macy* 
an early period of Scottish history, extended from the over the 
Humber to the Clyde. On this principle it was, that Scottish 
the dioceses of Glasgow and Galloway were, certainly. Church. 
within the province of York. But, when the Arcb- 
bishop of Canterbury, as Primate of all England, 
grasped at dominion beyond the Frith of Forth, he 
grasped at a power which did not belong to him, and 
which neither Pope nor Council had it in their power 
to bestow. 

Towards the close of the eleventh century, one St. Mar- 
female name shone forth with a radiancy, and lustre, S^^^ 
which is of rare occurrence in the barbarous times of 
which we write. That name belonged to Margaret, 
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the wife of Malcolm Canmore ; a woman whose prin- 
ciples, and manners, and habits, did more to contribute 
towards the advancement of Christianity, and civilisa- 
tion, in Scotland, than those of any other female upon 
record. The Norman Conquest, in England, had 
taken place ; and it drove into the lower part of 
Scotland a Saxon population, who were the ancestors 
of the Scottish Lowlanders of the present day ; and 
who were the means of introducing, into Scotland, the 
feudal system, and of remoulding, in a most important 
manner, the Celtic Church. 
1070. About the year 1070, Edgar Atheling, and his two 

s^\^A^ sisters — Margaret and a younger one — members of an 
illustrious Saxon family, driven by stress of weather, 
landed At that part of the Frith of Forth which was 
afterwards named " St. Margaret's Hope." Malcolm — 
the son of the "gracious Duncan," whom Macbeth 
slew — ^had been an exile in England ; and, while 
there, he had known her intimately.* As a natural 
consequence, the distinguished refugees were received 
with the utmost cordiality at the Scottish Court. In 
a short time, Margaret became Malcolm's wife, and 
Scotland's Queen. Malcolm and Margaret were 
married, by the Bishop of St. Andrews, at Dunferm- 
line. Lovingly they trod life's vale together. In a 
Her excel- short time, Margaret shewed herself to be one of the 
lent qoali- best of women, as well as one of the best of queens, 
ties. gj^g ^^ ^ paragon of conjugal and maternal devotion. 

She was a woman of Christian piety. Her husband 
was a man rude of manner, but brave and sagacious ; 
and his love, his regard, and his respect, for her were 
unbounded. Unlettered himself,t he, nevertheless, took 
pleasure in turning over the leaves of her favourite 
books ; " and would even press his lips to the mys- 
terious characters hallowed to his imagination by her 
perusal." J His counsels were guided by her ; and on 
no occasion had he ever cause to regret that he had 
made her the leading-star of his life. 

* Margaret was a grand-niece of Edward the Confessor ; at 
whose court Malcolm, when in exile, lived. 

t Ignanis licet litterarum. X Rorison's Shetchet, 
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A leading object with Margaret was, to civilise the Margaret 
court of which she had become the female head ; and civilises the 
this she did with a tact, and judgment, which would ^°^^- 
have done honour to a far more polished age. She 
contrived to abrogate customs which were a disgrace to 
the most ordinarily-civilised nations; and she introduced 
practices which were more consonant with the views 
of modem times. She brought tartan, from the Con- 
tinent, into use ; and she introduced something Uke 
regularity, and decorum, into the habits of the chieftains 
who dined at the Koyal table. 

Malcolm Canmore, and his son Edward, were slain. Queen 
in Northumberland, on the 13th of November, 1093 ; Margaret's 
and Margaret, heart-broken by this event, expired, in ?f^*J^' 
Edinburgh Castle, on the 16th of the same^ month. 
She was interred at Dunfermhne. 

Malcolm Canmore founded the See of Mortlach ; See of 
which was, afterwards, transferred to Aberdeen. Aberdeen. 

The saintly David, the youngest son of Malcolm and David. 
Margaret, became king of Scotland in 1124. To him 1124. 
Scotland was indebted for many of her most distin- 
guished religious foundations. " Learned men," says His saintly 
Buchanan, " of the highest genius, have not been able character, 
to depict such an ideal of a king as he approved himself 
in reality." This is high praise from such a quarter. 
But it is praise well deserved. David was, emphatically, 
the poor man's king. He would listen, personally, to 
the grievances of the meanest of his subjects. His 
favourite relaxation was garden-work. He loved to 
settle plants, and to ingraft trees. Pious, and gentle, 
in his temper, nothing pained him more than to see 
strife among others. 

Cue blot upon David's character must be recorded. His inva- 
He invaded England, and the Battle of the Standard woi» of 
was the result. He did so in a righteous cause — in ?JWg 
behalf of the claims of the lawful Princess against 
the usurper Stephen — but, to his dying day, he re- 
gretted having let loose, upon Northumberland and 
Durham, the licentious hordes who spared neither sex, 
nor age, nor the sanctities of religion. 

It was David who removed the See of Mortlach to 
Aberdeen. He erected the Bishoprics of Ross and 
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Caithness, of Moray, Brechin, and Dunblane. He 
bestowed advantages on Mekose. He founded Kelso, 
Lesmahago, Holyrood, Newbattle, Jedburgh, Cam- 
buskeimeth, and Kinloss.* 

The Scottish Solomon of a future day said, that 
David " was ane sair sanct for the crown." True it is 
that he was so. But his Royal benevolence was ex- 
ercised in a princely and Christian cause. It was 
exercised in the only cause which, in the twelfth 
century, favoured peace, and opened an avenue to the 
progress of intelligence and civilisation. 

David died, at Carlisle, on the 24th of May 1153. 

At the time when King David died, there were ten 
Scottish Bishoprics. Subsequently, their number was 
increased to fourteen. Argyle was formed about the 
year 1^00, by a subdivision of the great diocese of 
Dunkeld. Edinburgh was, by Charles the First, taken 
out of St. Andrews. The insular bishoprics of Orkney 
and the Isles — both of high antiquity — fell into the 
Scottish Church, by acquisitions of the Crown, at a 
future period.t 

In pursuing the present narrative, we come down to 
the reign of William the Lion. William, the brother 
of Malcolm the Fourth, ascended the Scottish throne 
in 1165. Before proceeding to notice any of his other 
ecclesiastical proceedings, it may be interesting to our 
readers to say a few words, in connection with the 
institution of a holiday, or, rather, half-holiday, which 
occurred in his reign. We allude to the half-holiday 
of the Saturday afternoon. 

There are few who look back to their school-boy 
days with regret, who do not, at the same time, 
remember their Saturday half-holiday as one of the 
most pleasurable periodical eras of life. Its origin 
may be traced, in English history, to at least the reign 
of William the Conqueror. Then, in England, it was 
customary for the serfs, or villeins^ to cease labouring 
on Saturday at noon, and to refrain from work till 
Monday at day-dawn. A bell tolled on each Saturday 
at the time mentioned ; and henceforward, till twelve 
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at night, religious duties, together with the pastimes 
allowed by the Church, were the only things that 
engaged public attention. In Scotland, we have not 
been able to mark its existence earlier than the time of 
William the lion, whose renown is so intimately 
blended with ecclesiastical lore, by his erection of the 
Abbey of Aberbrothock. In 1199, the Pope sent a 1199. 
legate to William for the express purpose of presenting 
him with a sword, whose sheath and hUt were of gold, 
and set with precious stones of inestimable value. 
This gift was accompanied by a hat or bonnet, " made,*^ 
says Holinshed, " in a manner of a diadem of purple Holinshed 
hue, in token, (as it should meane,) that he was a 
Defender of the Church. Many indulgences, and 
privileges," continues the same old Chronicler, " were 
granted, at the same time, by the Pope, for the libertie 
of the Church of Scotland. It was ordained also, the 
same time, that Saturdaie should be kept as hoUdaie 
from noon forward, and great punishment appointed 
for them that transgressed this ordinance, in doing any 
bodiHe work from Saturdaie, at noone, untill Mondaie 
in the morning.*' > 

The following verses, from the pen of N. P. Willis, N.P.WilKt 
the celebrated American poet, on the subject of the 
Saturday afternoon, will not be out of place for insertion 
here: — 



I love to look on a scene like this, 

Of wild and careless play, 
And peisnade myself tluit I am not old — 

That my locks are not yet gray; 
For it stirs the blood in an old man's heart, 

And it makes his pulses fiy, 
To catch the thrill of a happy voice, 

And the light of a pleasant eye. 



I have walked the world f o^ fourscore years, 

And they say that I am old — 
That my heart is ripe for the reaper, Death- 

That my years are well-nigh told. 
It is very true— it is very true — 

I 'm old, and ** I bide my time; " 
But my heart will leap at a scene like this, 

And I half renew my prime. 

G 
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Play on, play on — I am wilii yon there, 

In the midst of yonr merry ring; 
I can feel the thrill of the daring jump, 

And the rush of the breathless swing. 
I hide with yon in the fragrant hay, 

And I whoop the anothered call, 
And my feet sHp up on the seedy floor, 

And I care not for the fall« 

I am willing to die when my time shall come. 

And I shall be glad to go; 
For the world, at best, is a weaiy place. 

And my pulse is getting low. 
But the grave is dark, and the heart will fail. 

In treading its gloomy way; 
And it wiles my heart from its dreariness. 

To see the young so gay. 

Dr. Grind- Peiiiaps the following remarks, on the subject of the 
^^' Christian Sabbath, from a modem writer, may not 

prove uninteresting : — " The Christians of past ages," 
says he, *' were so anxious to commence the Sabbath in 
a proper spirit, that laws were specially enacted for tius 
purpose. Among the Franks, King Childebert L, a.d. 
555, inflicted severe penalties on those who ^ent either 
the vigihy or the evenings themselves, of days devoted 
to religion, such as Christinas and Easter, in an 
irregular maimer. He particularly specifies indulgence 
in excesses on Saturday evenings, which he characterises 
as no less than sacrilege, and an indignity offered to 
God, The English Saxons, our remote ancestors, were 
rigidly attentive to this point The constitution of 
Withred, King of Kent, and of the council of Bergham- 
sted, A.D. 697, defined the limits of the Sabbath to be 
from sunset, on Saturday evening, to bedtime on Sim- 
day night. King Edgar, in his Ecclesiastical laws, a.d. 
967, extended yet farther the limits of the Lord's Day; 
that is, from three o^lock on Saturday afternoon to the 
break of day on M&nday. The law of Canute, on this 
subject, was expressed almost in the same words. 
Edward the Confessor directed that the Sabbath should 
extend to the same period. This was one of those 
enactments which were afterwards confirmed by William 
the Norman. Withred, King of Kent, ordained, that 
if a servant did any servile work^ by order of his master, 
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any time from sunset on Saturday till after sunset on 
the Lord's Day, the latter was to be fined the sum of 
eighty shillings."* 

In consequence of the capture of William the Lion, 
by Henry the Second of England, WUliam was com- 
pelled, as the price of his liberation, to consent to 
deliver, into Henry's hands, his principal fortresses; 
and, also, to hold his kingdom of him as Lord Superior. 
The Archbishop of York thought this a good opportunity 
of again claiming supremacy over the Church in Scot- 
land. At a meeting, at Northampton, where King The Scot- 
William, and a deputation of the Scottish clergy, were tish clergy 
present, King Henry demanded of the latter to make ^^^ ^ 
due acknowledgment of their subjection to the Church i|^ge°rab- 
of England. This they refused to do. They declared, jection to 
that " they had never professed any subjection to the the Church 
Church of England, neither were they obliged to make ®^ England. 
any such acknowledgment, "t 

At the council held at Northampton, Hugo, Car- Hugo, Car- 
dinal of Saint Angelo, presided as legate from the ^^^ ^^ 
Popa On his taking his seat, he called upon the ^^* ^^' 
Scottish clergy to submit to the Archbishop of York 
as their Primate, and Metropolitan. This they de- 
clined to do ; a young man, a Canon of the diocese of 
Moray addressing the Cardinal as follows : — " The 
Church of Scotland, ever since the faith of Christ was 
embraced in that kingdom, hath ever been a free and 
independent Church, subject to the Bishop of Bome, 
whose authority we refuse not to acknowledge. To 
admit any other for our Metropolitan, especially the 
Archbishop of York, we neither can nor will ; for, 
notwithstanding the present peace, which we wish 
may long continue, wars may break out betwixt the 
two kingdoms ; and, if it shall so fall out, neither will 
he be able to discharge any duty amongst us, nor can 
we safely, and without suspicion, resort to him. For 
the controversies which you, my Lord Cardinal, say 
may arise among ourselves, we have learned and wise 
prdates, who can determine the same ; and, if they 

• The Wrongs of Our Youth. By Dr. (Jrindrod. 
t Buflsell, VoL IL p. 110. 
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should be deficient in their duties, we have a good and 
religious king, who is able to keep all things in frame 
and order, so we have no necessity of any stranger to 
be set over us. And I cannot think that either his 
Holiness hath forgotten, or that you, my Lord, who 
are his legate, can be ignorant of the exemption granted 
unto Malcolm, our late king ; since the grant whereof, 
we have done nothing which may make us seem 
unworthy of that favour. Wherefore, in the name of 
the whole Scottish Church, we do humbly entreat the 
preservation of our ancient liberties, and that we be 
not brought under subjection to our enemies." * 

This young man's name was Gilbert Murray ; who, 
in reward of his zeal, was, afterwards, made Bishop of 
Caithness, and Chancellor of the kingdom. Bishop 
Leslie describes Dr. Murray as a man of singular piety ; 
and, in the credulous spirit of his age, says that, in 
addition to his courage, in defence of his native Church, 
he was famous for working miracles^ both while alive, 
and after his death, f 

The display of spirit, on the part of the young Canon 
of Moray, elicited, from the Archbishop of York, who, 
with others, admired the courage and animation exhi- 
bited by him, the following remark: — " That arrow came 
not out of thine own quiver." J On the delivery of 
the Canon's speech, the Legate dissolved the Council.§ 

From this time forward, there is little said, in 
Scottish history, of further attempts, on the part of 
English Archbishops, to invade the liberties of the 
Scottish Church. There was not the shadow of a 
title, on their part, to justify them in doing so ; and, 
accordingly, we learn, that Pope Clement III. issued a 
bull of exemption in favour of the Scottish Church, 
expressly annulling the Archbishop of York's preten- 
sions, and taking it under the inmiediate protection of 
the Holy See.|| The truth of the matter is, that the 
attempt, on the part of the English Church, to usurp 

* Booth, lib. xiii. Spotswood, p. 88. 

+ Skinner, Vol. I. p. 268. 

:{: *' Ex tna pharetra nunquam venit ista sagitta.'* 

§ Booth, lib. xiii. 

II Skinner, Vol. L pp. 268, 269. 
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authority over the Scottish one, arose from the circum- 
stance, that Scotland had no Metropolitan. Thus, the 
Archbishops of York and Canterbury had been occa- 
sionally authorised, by the Pope, to extend their 
services beyond the boundary which separates the two 
kingdoms of Great Britain. The Tweed was, there- 
fore, crossed by these dignitaries with impunity. To 
remedy this state of affairs, in the reign of Alexander 
IL, Honorius III. issued a mandate, the object of Honorius 
which was, to confer upon the Scottish Bishops the ^^^* 
power of holding provincial or national synods, and of 
enacting laws for the admimstration of all ecclesiastical 
afiSurs, except such as specially belonged to the su- 
preme jurisdiction.* It was arranged, that, annually, Scottish 
a provincial council should be held ; and that this provincial 
council should consist of all the Bishops, Abbots, and ^®^^°^- 
Friors. At each Convocation of this imd, one of the 
Bishops, under the title of Conservator, was to be 
chosen, and was to preside in the place of a Metropo- 
litan. This Conservator was to administer the statutes 
of the Church against all offenders ; and it was settled, 
that the Bishops were to preach at the opening of the 
Convocation, in rotation. The Bishop of St. Andrews 
was the one appointed furst to do so.t 

The assumption, by the Pope, of this supreme juris- Scottish 
diction over the Scottish Church was attended with Bishops 
disadvantages, such as the Scottish Bishops and clerffv summoned 
had not contemplated when they rejected the supremacy *° »»"''• 
of the Archbishop of Yoiic. The Scottish Bishops 
soon found, that, on the most frivolous pretences — 
such as those of their having their elections confirmed, 
or of their being consecrated by the Pope himsdf, or of 
their answering any trifling charge brought against 
them— they were summoned to Borne, and put to 
expense and trouble, in all their different varieties and 
forms ; to such an extent that they were often detained 
at Bome for many years — some dying there, and others 
expiring on the road to and from it — ^while the business 



♦ EnsseU, Vol. I. p. 115. 

t Inn^s Chi^icfU Euajf, p. 590. 
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of their respective dioceses was necessarily thrown into 
a state of the utmost confusion.* 
Perplexity, It is scarcely possible to conceive the state of perplex- 
and con- ity, and confusion, in which the Scottish Church was at 
fusion, of this time placed. The Archbishop of York's claim of 
^i^S supremacy over it had, imdoubtedly, and most justly, 
been rejected ; but the dignity of having the Pope as 
its Metropolitan proved, as we have already stated, the 
reverse of adding to its comfort. " We have," said the 
young Canon of Moray, at Northampton, "wise and 
learned Prelates among ourselves, capable to determine 
any controversy ; and, though they should be deficient, 
we have a good and religious King, who is able to keep 
all things in frame and order, so that we have no 
necessity of any stranger to be set over us." Had this 
sentiment been adopted, and adhered to, and an Arch- 
bishop, in Scotland, been then appointed, the Scottish 
Church might have avoided many evils, which, under 
the supremacy of the Bishop of Eome, she afterwards 
encountered. 
1178. In the year 1178, William the Lion founded the 

^f*th*^*^ Abbey of Aberbrothock, in Angus ; and dedicated it to 
Abbey of *^® memory of Thomas A'Becket. A'Becket was 
Aberbro- murdered, by unholy and irreligious men, at Canterbury 
thock. — of which he was Archbishop — ^before the altar, on 
the 29th of December 1170. The Abbey of Aber- 
brothock is now a stately ruin ; but, though shorn of 
its ancient splendour, it is still an object of great 
interest to all who venerate the Christian worth, and the 
Christian devotion, of former times.t 
Gontrover- About this period, the See of St Andrews became 
^between vacant, and ^ng William recommended, to the Con- 
WiUiamthe y^j^jj^ Hugh, one of his chaplains, as successor in the 
the Pope. l>ishopric. This recommendation the Convent passed 
over, and elected Archdeacon Scott. The King, being 
determined to have his own way, swore that Scott 
should not have the bishopric ; and another election 
was entered upon. Hugh was chosen; and Scott, with 

• Skinner, Vol. I. 269, 270. 

+ See Holinshed's Chromcle. See, also, Sir Walter Scott's 
novel, The Antiquary: vhere tbe Abbey of Aberbrothock is 
shadowed forth under tiie name of St. Ruth. 
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a view to advancmg his claims, went to Roma The ^e Pope 

Pope sent a Legate into Scotland. This Legate ordered ^^!^- ^ 

Matthew, Bishop of Aberdeen, to consecrate Scott on a^and^ 

Trinity Sunday, in the year 1178. Notwithstanding 

this arbitrary invasion of the Pope, the King stood 

upon his rights, confiscated the revenues of the See, 

and banished Scott, and his adherents, from the 

kingdom. The Pope, determined to carry on the war 

in his own fashion, threatened Scotland with an inter- Scotland 

diet. Scott, however, who had gone to Bome a second threatened 

time, fell at the Pope's feet ; imploring him not to ^^^^x 

carry his threat into execution, and stating, '^ that he 

had much rather renounce his dignity, than that so 

many Christian souls should, for aught that concerned 

him, be deprived of spiritual benefits.*' 

Scott's conduct, on this occasion, was highly credit- Scott, 
able to him. He stood as a medium of peace between ^^?P J^ 
the Pope and the king. So convinced was the latter ^^^«*^- 
of the purity of his motives, and the excellence of his 
qualities, that he offered him ''the bishopric of fsdr 
Dunkeld."* Scott accepted it; and out of this 
bishopric — ^which he found by far too extensive — ^he 
formed the bishopric of Argyle. In the diocese of jiret 
Argyle, Erse only was spoken ; and, therefore, Scott Bishop of 
chose Evaldus, one of his chaplains, who spoke Erse, -^gy^e- 
as the first Bishop of the new See. This event took 
place in the year of our Lord 1200. 1200. 

At the period of which we treat, the Crusades t took The Cru- 
their origin in Europe; and Europe, under the direction ^?^ ^^ 
of Peter the Hermit, threw herself upon Asia, with a *"®^"^" • 

* Amid that dim and smoky light, 
Chequering the silveiy moon-shine bright, 

A bishop by the altar stood, 

A noble lord of Douglas blood, 
With mitre sheen, and roquet white. 

Tet shewed his meek and thoughtful eye 

But little pride of prelacy ; 

More pleased that, in a barbarous age, 

He gave rude Scotland Virgil's page, 

Than that beneath his rule he held 

The bishoprio of fair Dunkeld. 

— Marmionf 5th Canto. 

t laterally, Cfroitadet, 
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determination, if possible, although in an unrighteous 
cause, to wrest Jerusalem, and the Holy Sepulchre, 
from the Paynim and the Saracen. Saladin met the 
onslaught of Coeur-de-lion, of England, in the spirit of 
him who was the author of the faith which acknow- 
ledges the Crescent as its sign ; and the result was, that, 
in the end, Europe, in defiance of the fanaticism which 
had led her to engage in the contest with the hordes 
of the Mahommedan Prophet, felt herself compelled to 
fall back upon the principles, and the precepts, of that 
holy religion, which teaches us, that, even as regards 
infidels, human rights are not to be violated with 
impunity. 
12 U. During the reign of William the Lion, four national 

Death of councils were held in Scotland. William died in 1214, 
ISLa. in the seventy-second year of his ,«e, and was sue- 
Alescander oeeded by his son, Alexander II., a youth of sixteen 
n. years. In his reign, the Council of Lateran — a Council 

Lftte ^^ ^^ summoned by Pope Innocent IIL — was held. At this 
1215. Council there were four hundred and twelve bishops, 

and the Bishops of Glasgow, Moray, and Caithness 
Transab- ait^ided it Here, the doctrine of transubstantiation 
stantiation. --or, the change of the elements of bread and wine, on 
the occasion of the sacrament of the Eucharist, or 
Lord's Supper, into the actual body and blood of our 
Saviour**-was admitted, and acknowledged, in such a 
manner as neither primitive truth, nor modem and 
enlightened times, would acknowledge to be consistent 
with the principles of Christianity. 
The aw Into the histoiyof the doctrinToftransubstantiatioa 
dity of the we do not feel disposed to enter. Its absurdity is so 
doctrine, transparent, that we leave it to the common sense of 
aU who are in the habit of estimating the rationality of 
Christian principles, and who are, in the course of their 
pilgrimage through life, inclined to adopt, in the full 
meaning of their simj^city, the words, and the general 
language, of their Bedeemer. 
Spiritual £^ the commencement of the thirteenth century, the 
tyranny of spiritual tyranny of the Church of Borne had risen to 
*he Church g^ch a height, that it was found to be intolerable, both 
of Borne. ^ Scotland and in England. In the latter country, 
while John was king, Pope Innocent had laid the 
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kingdom under an interdict which lasted six years. 

He now proceeded to play the same game with regard Scotland 

to Scotland ; his Legate Gualo laying the whole of the fi"t laid 

northern part of Great Britain under an interdict, and J"^^^«^ 

thus subjectiDg it, for the first time, to all the horrors 

of this invention of Papal oppression. 

It was reserved for the period at which we have Invention 
arrived, to invent this atrocious engine of Papal cruelty, ^f inter- 
When wealth, and temporal power, had enabled the ^^^ 
Bishops of Rome to trample upon the rights of their 
fellow-Bishops throughout the Christian world, they 
were not contented with doing so. They stretched 
their power over the laity of the nations whom their 
fellow-Bishops spiritually ruled. They invaded the 
temporal rights of sovereigns; and so far did they 
succeed in their schemes of ambition, that, ultimately, 
through a system of spiritual terror, they compelled 
kings, not figuratively, but literally, to hold their stirrups 
when they mounted on horseback, and to place their 
necks imder their feet. 

The fearful nature of an interdict will be fully com- Natnre of 
prehended when we state, that, the instant it was laid interdicts. 
on, all public worship was prohibited, the churches 
were shut up, and the administration of the sacraments 
was suspended. Thus, in addition to its cruelty, 
impiety was combined with it ; the Bishop of Rome 
arrogating to himself a right to repeal the laws of the 
Son of G^ and to place whole Christian nations, by 
thousands and by millions, in a heathen state. 

Nor was it for any error of £aith, or breach of moral- 
ity, that these interdicts were issued. It was for any- 
Odng which might appear to injure the pecumJy 
interests, or give offence to the personal pride, of the 
Pope, and those who were his submissive myrmidons. 
In the case of Scotland, Alexander had presumed to go 
to war with John, king of England, after the latter had 
been reconciled to His Holiness ; and, for this offence, 
Scottish parents, and Scottish children, were, imivers- 
ally, deprived of the ordinances of religion. 

It would appear, that an additional cause of offence, 
on the part of the Scottish king and nation, was, that 
the Scottish Church had held occasional communion 
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with the English Church while King John, and his 
friends, were under the Pope's excommunication.* 

Neither in Scotland, nor in England, was the Bishop 
of Eome's usurped supremacy ever implicitly submitted 
to ; but he, c^ainly, as we learn from history, seems 
to have acquired greater power, and influence, over the 
latter than he ever did over the former. That his 
excommunicaticms of individuals were not always con- 
sidered as of much weight, the reader will perceive by 
turning to the Scotichron of Fordun,t and to CoUier.X 

The interdict was r^uoved in consequence of the 
reconcilement of King Alexander with the young 
Henry, the son and successor, as king of England, of 
his Either John. Notwithstanding the opposition of 
the Legate, the Archbishop of York, and the Bishop of 
Durham, in the name and by the authority of the 
Pope, absolved the King ; but the Legate, whose ruling 
passion was lucre, pretended that the Scottish clergy 
were not indudjed in the absolution, and demanded 
that they should pay for its benefits. The clergy 
appealed to Eome, and the Legate was censured ; but 
they had to pay the money, and, as Skinner remarks, 
'Hhe Pope and he divided the money, and the poor 
i^pellants came home again with empty purses."§ On 
this transaction, the Abbot Bower judiciously observes : 
•*— " Thus our clergy, fearing for their coats more than 
their consciences, submitted to a judge who was not 
their judge, and were taught, by this man's tyranny, 
to stand up better in defence of their privileges, and of 
the liberties of the kingdom, in time to come. For, 
by this relation it appears, that our then prelates had 
been either too indolent, or quite ignorant of their 
rights, in yielding to such an extortion, which, instead 
of a thousand merks which their standing out might 
have cost them, carried off from them, and with their 
public shame too, no less than ten thousand pounds." 

Here, upwards of three hundred years before the 
Reformation itself actually took place, we may see the 
germ of that Eeformation ; when both Scotland and 



♦ Skinner, Vol. I., p. 299, 
t B. V. p. 465. 



t Lib. X. 0. 8. 
8 Vol L, p. 800. 
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England, indignant at the insolent tyranny perpetrated 
upon them by Eome, and resolved to emancipate them- 
selves from the fetters of a foreign prelate who possessed 
no just dominion over them, shook themselves free 
from the tyranny, and proclaimed themselves, each, 
independent branches of the Church Catholic, or 
Universal, of Christ 



CHAPTER III. 

Further aggressions of the Pope— Pernicious effects of the missions 
of Legates—Pope Gregory IX. — Pope Innocent IV., at the 
Council of Lyons, deposes the Emperor of Germany — Death of 
Alexander II. — Dominicans, and Franciscans — Universities yet 
unknown, on the north side of the Tweed — Erigena, and Duns 
Scotus -Episcopal Sees — Galloway — St. Andrews — ^Aberdeen — 
— ^Moray — Elgin cathedral — Dunblane— Archbishop Leighton 
— ^Brechin — Ross — Bishop Lesley — Caithness — Bishop Keith — 
Orkney— Bishop Eeid — Bishop Keid the foimder of Edinburgh 
University— Argyle — the See of the Isles — Hy, I, Icolum-kill, 
or lona, the Bishop's seat — lona the cradle of Christianity to 
the Picts, and to the North of England Saxons — Scottish 
Saints — St. Finan, or St. Fillan — Icolmkill, Man, and Bute — 
Separation of the Isle of Man from the Bishopric of the Isles 
— The Bishop of the Isles the real Bishop of Sodor. 

Farther The success of the Legate Gualo seems to have 
aggressions encouraged the Pope to further aggressions on the 
of the Pope, liberties of the king, the nation^ and the Church of 
Scotland. One encroachment came after another ; and 
another Legate, named Otho, was commissioned to 
visit Scotland, with a view to his raising funds for the 
purpose of carrying on what was called the Holy War. 
Against the entrance of this Legate into his kingdom, 
the king of Scotland took decided steps. He had an 
interview with him at York, whither he had gone to 
meet his brother-in-law Henry III. of England ; and 
he told him that, if he entered Scotland, he did so at 
his own peril He informed him, that the Church in 
Scotland was perfectly well managed without the 
Pope's care ; and that, if his Eminence continued his 
journey northwards, he might calculate upon ^' meeting 
with rugged and sanguinary people," whose " sallies " 
it might not be even in the king's own power to check. 
The Legate took the hint. He went to London, with 
the king of England; and was contented to remain 
in the southern parts of the island, till, two years 
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afterwards, the Scottish sovereign gave him permission 
to visit his dominion.* 

The practice of the Pope's sending Legates into Pernicious 
Scotland was one which carried with it the most ®^®^ ^^ 
pernicious effects. These Legates were sometimes only of Legates. 
in Priest's orders — nay, some of them were merely in 
Deacon's orders — and they not only infringed the 
jurisdiction of the native Bishops, but their speeches, 
and their actions, were calculated to bring the Bishops 
into contempt. Their powers— -or, rather, their 
assumed powers — invaded the privileges of every 
Bishop, according as these privileges are derived by 
hereditary Apostolical succession, from age to age, 
and upwards from one link to another, through the 
Apostles themselves, from the great Founder of the 
Christian Church. 

In 1240, Pope Gregory IX. summoned a Council of ^^40. 
all the prelates of Christendom at Kome. The Bishops Z,q^^' 
of St. Andrews and Glasgow were on their way to 
attend this Council ; but, as they were passing through 
Germany, the Emperor Frederick, for some reason of 
his own, arrested them, and they were obliged to 
return home. The Pope having died, the Council did 
not take placa His successor. Innocent IV., called 
another Coimcil to meet at Lyons, in France, in the 
year 1246 ; and here, again, was exhibited a display of 1246. 
arrogant presumption, on the part of the Bishop of ^°^j5^°**I 
Rome, such as the Christian world, with all its inclin- ^ council 
ation to submit, in spiritual things, to the Primacy of of Lyons, 
the holder of the world's metropolitan See, was hardly deposes the 
prepared to expect. The Pope formally deposed the Emperor of 
Emperor from his throne ^-absolved his subj ects from ^"^y* 
their allegiance ; — and uttered a solemn excommuni- 
cation against all who should not submit to this decree. 
Never was there a more infamous decree set forth. By 
it, the kingdom of Caesar — the temporal power of this 
world — ^was attempted to be laid prostrate, at the foot 
of that mild and spiritual power which the meek and 
lowly Jesus came forth into this world to establish, 

* Matthew Paris ; who was a contemporary writer. Collier, 
B. v., p. 438. 

H 
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and which he expressly declared to belong to a higher 
and a hoHer sphere. 

In 1249, Alexander 11. of Scotland died, in the 
fifty-first year of his age, and the thirty-fifth of his 
reign. His character is that of having been a good 
sovereign, and a pious and religious man. 

We have already adverted to the want of a Metro- 
politan for Scotland, as a plea for the Archbishop of 
York's claiming jurisdiction over the Scottish Church ; 
and, also, as a plea for the Bishop of Eome's assuming 
especial superiority over it. It may, however, be 
doubted, whether Scotland was, at this time, destitute 
of a Metropolitan ; seeing that, at least for a hundred 
years previous to the time of which we are writing, we 
find our old historians speaking of the Bishop of St. 
Andrews as being the " Primus, or Maximus, Scotorum 
Episcopus." Had not the Pope, either through the Arch- 
bishop or personally, wished to arrogate undue power, 
this official was perfectly competent to summon pro- 
vincial or national synods, and to act, in every respect, 
as any Archbishop had it in his power to do. In 
the year 1420, William, Bishop of Dunblane, acted as 
Primus ; and, in 1459, Thomas, Bishop of Aberdeen, 
occupied the same position. This proves, that the 
office was elective and ambulatory; and that it was 
sometimes held by the Bishop of one See, and some- 
times by the Bishop of another.* 

As we are carried down the stream of history, we 
find Dominicans, and Franciscans, establishing them- 
selves in Scotland. These monks, as well as a host of 
others, under the names of Benedictines, Cistercians, 
Carmelites, Carthusians, Jacobins, Black Friars, Pre- 
dicantsjt Fathers of the Inquisition, Grey Friars, and 
Minorites, became the curse of Scotland ; to such an 
extent, that they constitute the only feasible apology 



* Skinner, Vol, L pp. 304-306. 

f Preaching Friars. If any one wishes to get an account of 
the numerous ** Religious Houses," as they were termed, and 
their appendages, which were in existence at the period of the 
Reformation— we use the term merely in its popular sense— let 
him turn to KeitKa Historical Catalogue of the Scottish Bishops^ 
as edited by Bishop Russell, pp. 380-480. If he wishes a *' Eal- 
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for the violent, and, otherwise, unjustifiable proceedings 
of John Knox, when, at an after-period, that man of 
great mental power, but, at the same time, of great 
spiritual ambition, destroyed our splendid Cathedrals, 
and other edifices devoted to the worship of Ood, 
telling his deluded followers, that, if they only " harried 
the nests, the rooks would flee away." 

Universities were yet unknown, on the north side of Univerei- 
the Tweed. This accounts for the circumstance, that ^^ y«* ""■ 
so many of the Bishops of those early days were either ^^^J? 
foreigners, or had obtained their education in England side of the 
or France. Even from Ireland, great men came to do Tweed, 
honour to Caledonia; and it is doubtful whether 
Erigena, Duns Scotus, and others, whose names, during Erigena, 
the Middle Ages, shine pre-eminent in Scottish annals, ^^ 1^""^ 
were natives of that country or of Scotland. There is ^^' 
no doubt that till the 12th century the term Scotus 
was more conunonly applied to Irishmen than to 
Scotchmen. But, as regards Scotland, even in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, her literature was 
such as that she had no cause to be ashamed of it. 
Torgot, afterwards Bishop of St. Andrews, had written 
the lives of Malcolm Canmore and his Queen, Mar- 
garet; and these Lives remain to the present day, 
testifying to the talents, and the acquirements, of the 
man from whose pen they emanated. 

The erection of Episcopal Sees, in Scotland, is a Episcopal 
feature, in the history of the Scottish Church, on which ^^^ 
we have already touched slightly, but on which we 
may be permitted sHghtly to enlarge. 

Glasgow as a bishopric, may, as formerly stated, be 
traced back to the days of Kentigern ; and Galloway Galloway. 

endar of Scots Saints,** from 560 to 582, he will find it in the 
same work, pp. 875-379, 

One very useful part of Bishop Keith's work is, the ** Alpha- 
betical Table of all the parishes in Scotland,** pp. 311-371. , -^i 

A. ** List of the Popes, and the date of their advancement,'' 
from 1000 to 1623, and a list of the *' Kings of Scotland, from 
904 to 1542,'* is to be found in this volume. 

On the whole, Bishop Keith's Catalogue, as edited by Bishop 
Russell, is well worthy the perusal, and attention, of all who wish 
to become intimately acquainted with the early, and even the 
more recent history of the Scottish Church. 
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is said to have had a Bishopric in the fifth century. 
About the year 450, St. Ninian converted many of the 
inhabitants of this district to Christianity. He is said 
to have built a church of white stone, in honour of St. 
Martin ; an incident which gave birth to the name of 
the See, Candida Cam, or T^te House.* 

In the district referred to, is the Mull of Galloway. 
It is the south-west point of Scotland ; and was known 
to the Romans as the promontory of Novantum. The 
word Mull signifies a beak, or Jaw. The whole district 
of which it forms a part, and which comprises within 
it the stewartry of Kirkcudbright and the county of 
Wigton, is termed Galloway, from the word Gallovid, 
which, in the old Scottish language, means a Gaul. 
Galloway is a region not mountainous, but, on the con- 
trary, somewhat level in its aspect, with here and there 
hills of a mod^ate size. Its history, according to 
Chambers, is involved in much greater obscurity than 
that, perhaps, of any other part of Scotland ; and it 
seems, at one time, to have formed an independent 
kingdom of itself. At one period, it was attached to 
England ; and the name of Fergus, a Lord of Gkdloway, 
is appended to the deed of Magna Charta, wrenched 
from King John by the Barons of Runnymede. The 
expression, "the fremit" (that is, the stranger) "Scot 
of Galloway," is still popularly used to indicate the 
ancient independence of its inhabitants on the Scottish 
crown. Its breed of horses, styled Galloways — origin- 
ally of Spanish, or rather of Moorish extraction — ^is well 
known ; while the principal rivers which intersect it 
are found noted in the following stanza of an old 
song I— 

At lengtb lie to a winnock cam,. 

It was a winnock bmw, 
Through it was seen ilk fertile neuk 

0' bonnie Ghtllowa ; 
The Ken, the Cree, the darling Dee, 

Were seen a' rowin* sweet, 
And just below did wimplin' flow 

The Minnoch and the Fleet. 

Lithgow, the quaint traveller of the seventeenth 

♦ Eusaell, VoL I., p. 117. 
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century, says, that " this country ab<mndeth in cattle, 
especially in little horses, which, for mettle and riding, 
may rather be termed bastard barbs, than Galloway 
nags." 

St Andrews was the most ancient of all the Scottish 9t Andrews. 
or Pictish bishoprics ; and owed its origin to Kenneth, 
the son of Alpine, who, about the middle of the ninth 
century, united the rival tribes which, at that period, 
occupied the country on the north side of the 
Forth. 

Aberdeen, as a bishopric, was, as we have seen, Aberdeen, 
founded by Malcolm Canmore, the son of him, who, if 
ancient chronicles are read aright, fell under the mis^ 
creant hands of the usurper Macbeth. It was originaUy 
founded at Mortlach, to commemorate a victory over 
the Danes ; but David, the son of Malcolm Canmore, 
so celebrated for his munificence to the Church, trans- 
lated it to the elder branch of what is, in the present 
day, termed " the Granite City." 

The See of Moray — ^like the See of Aberdeen — was Moray. 
erected in the reign of Malcolm III. The Cathedral 
churdi was, at first, at Bimey, or Bimham, about three 
miles from Elgin. In the thirteenth century, the 
splendid Cathedral, at Elgin, was built. This was the Elgin 
work of Andrew de Moravia, a son of the family of Cathedral. 
Dufius, and whose name deserves commemoration as 
a benefactor of the Church. He died in 1242 ; and 
was buried in the south side of the quire of the noble 
edifice of which he was the founder, under a stone of 
blue marble, which, in Keith's days — ^as, perhaps, is 
the case in the present day — was still to be seen.* 
Andrew de Moravia obtained, from Alexander II., a 
beautiful piece of ground, at the eastern extremity of 
Elgin, close upon the margin of the river, and laid 
the foundation of that magnificent structure, which was 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and, to use Keith's 
words, ^'ordained to be the cathedral of Moray for 
ever." The solemnity was performed, by the Bishop 
of Caithness and the Dean of Ross, on the 15th of 
July 1224. 1224. 

♦ Keith, p. 138. 
H 1 
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The cathedral of Elgiu constituted the most splendid 
specimen of ecclesiastical architecture in Scotland. In 

1390. 1390, the Wolf of Badenoch, as is well known, burned 

the cathedral and town of Elgin; after which, the 
former was rebuilt, under successive bishops by slow 
degrees. It was finished in the beginning of the 

1506. fifteenth century; but, in 1506, the great steeple of it 
fell down. This part of it was restored by Bishop* 
Foreman, and attained the lofty elevation of 198 feet. 
The style of architecture of the whole edifice was 
Gothic, or rather Saracenic. At the- time of the 
Keformation, the cathedral of Elgin was, by an order of 
the Privy Council^ dated at Edinburgh, the 14th of 
February 1667-8, dismantled of all its lead ; which, 
along with the case of the cathedral of Aberdeen — ^the 
latter having been similarly robbed — sunk on its way 
to Holland, the vessel containing it, and the crew who 
had charge of it, being equaDy lost. Nor did the work 
of sacrilege, as regarded it, stop here: At a still later 
period of Scottish history, the most wanton demolition 
of what then remained of its ancient glories is found 
upon record. " Monday, the 28th of December," says- 
Spalding, " Mr Gilbert Ross, minister at Elgin, accom- 
panied with the young laird of Innes, the laird of 
Brodie, and some others, without authority, brake down 
the timber partition-wall dividing the kirk ef Elgin 
frae the quoire, whilk had stood ever since the Befor- 
mation, near sevennscore years, or above. On the* west 
edde was painted, in excellent colours, illuminated with 
stars of bright gold, the crucifixion of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. This piece was so excellently 
done that the colours never faded, but kept haill and 
sound as at the beginning, notwithstanding this college, 
or channery * kirk, wanted the roof since the Reforma- 
tion; and BO' haill windows therein to save the same 
from storm, snow, sleet, or wet, whilk myself saw. 
And marvellous to consider, on the other side of this 
wall, towards the east, was (kawn the day of judgment ; 
but all is throwa to the ground. It was said the 
minister caused to bring home to his house the 

* The meaning of the word ckawnery is unknown to us. 
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timber thereof and bum the same for serving his 
kitchen and other uses ; but each night the fire went 
out wherdn it burnt, and could not be kept in to 
kindle the morning fire, as use is, whereat the servants 
marvelled; and thereupon the minister left off, and 
forbwe to bring in or bum any more of that timber in 
his house. This was remembered and spoke through 
Elgin, and credibly reported to myself. A great 
boldness, without warrant of the king, to destroy 
churches at that rate ; yet it was done by order of the 
AssemWy." 

It is worthy of remark, that, till the accession of 
Malcolm Canmore, the Scottish Bishops not only sent 
out their clergy as general missionaries, but, themselves, 
acted in a similar manner, and administered their 
Episcopal functions, indifferently, wherever they came.* 
At the beginning of the eleventh century, and while 
this itinerant system of administering Episcopal offices 
was in operation, the Bishops of Scotland wore blue 
gowns, with their hair tucked omder a cap. There is 
every probabiHty that this is the origin of the expres- 
sion, "true blue," among the Presbyterians. The 
Covenanters were peculiarly attached to- the colour of 
blue ; so much so, that, in a Scottish song, entitled 
** Blue Bonnets over the Border," this circumstance is 
very prominent. In the writer's young days, there 
was a class ol Scottish beggars, who possessed 
peculiar privileges, and who were called "Blue 
Gowns," or "King's Bedesmen." They were an 
appendage of the Chapel Eoyal; and went yearly 
to Edinburgh, where th^ received a dinner, and 
one shilling. Sir Walter Scott gives a fidl account 
of them in the Antiquary,'- and exemplifies them 
in the character of Edie Ochiltree. The writer, 
when a boy, knew, personally, one of them, called 
« Geordie Rae."^ 

The following curious infcomation is to be found in 
Chambers's Domestic Annals of Scotland. A " Fynes 
Moryson, gentleman," an Englishman, who travelled in 
Scotland, tells us that the Scotch of that time ate 

* Spottiswood, folio, p. 29. 
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much colewort, and cabbage, and little fresh meat. 
" Myself," says he, " was at a knight's house wha had 
many servants to attend him, that brought in his meat 
with their heads covered with him caps, the table 
being more than half furnished with great platters of 
porridge, each having a little piece of sodden meat. 
And when the table was served, the servants did sit 
down with us. * * * The husbandmen, the ser- 
vants, and almost all in the country, did wear coarse 
daith made at hame, of gray, or sky colour [hodden 
gray], and flat blue caps very broad." — (Vol. I. pp. 298, 
299.) Fynes MorysorCa Itinerary, folio, 1617. Thus, 
the Scotch would seem to have been partial to the 
colour of blue. 

When the young and enthusiastic Earl of Montrose, 
in the days of his Covenanting zeal, and before he had 
discovered the real designs, against their sovereign, of 
those with whom he was leagued (March 30th, 1639), 
entered Aberdeen for the purpose of forcing the 
National Covenant of 1637 — not the Solemn League 
and Covenant of 1643 — ^upon the inhabitants of that 
city, " few of his army," says Spalding, " wanted ane 
blue ribbon hung about his craig [neck] down under 
his left arm, whilk they called the Covenanter^ s Eibhon" 
(Chambers's Domestic Annals of Scotland, VoL II. p. 
124.) 

According to Spalding, the people of Aberdeen were 
but indifferently true to the Covenant thus forced 
upon them ; and the consequence was, a second visit 
to them, in the following May, of a Covenanting army. 
The sacred pledge — ^the blue rihbon— of the Covenanters, 
had been treated irreverently; and the punishment 
which, in consequence there<^, was inflicted on the 
innocent, not the gmlty, we give in Spalding's own 
words : — " The hwll house-dogs, messans, and whelps 
within Aberdeen were feUit and slain upon the gate, 
so that neither hound, nor messan, nor other dog, was 
left that he could see. The reason was, when the first 
army came here, ilk captain, commander, servant, and 
soldier had ane blue ribbon about his craig [neck] ; in 
despite and derision whereof, when they removed frae 
Aberdeen, some women, as was alledged, knit blue 
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ribbons about their messans' craigs, whereat their took 
offence, and killit all the dogs for this cause." (Cham- 
bers's Domestic Annah, VoL 11. pp.^ 125, 126.) Thus, 
the wrath of the Covenanters fell, not on the guilty 
and sarcastic females, but on the guiltless canine race, 
who had not taken the Covenant, and who were, there- 
fore, utterly unconscious c^ having committed any 
crime, such as should subject them to so severe a 
punishment as that of death. 

In connection with the colour of blue, it is curious 
to remark, that the banner which accompanied James 
the Fourth to Flodden, and which is still in the pos- 
session of the city of Edinburgh, and is frequently, on 
public occasions, paraded through the streets, is known 
under the name of the Blice Blanket. This banner, 
according to Aytoun, in his " Lays of the Cavaliers," 
covered with blood, was brought to Edinburgh, by 
Randolph Murray, who had rode, night and day, from 
Flodden, to announce, to the grief -stricken citizens of 
Dun-edin, the dire event which had left them only a 
helpless infant as a sovereign, and which had well-nigh 
extinguished the chivalry of Scotland. The mingled 
spirit and pathos of Aytoun*s description of Murray's 
meeting his fellow-citizens, and placing the banner in the 
hands of the Provost, has been seldom surpassed : — 

"Aye ! ye well may look upon h ; 

There is more than honour there,. 
Else be sure I had not brought it 

From the field of dark despair. 
Never yet was Royal banner 

Steeped in such a costly dye ; 
It hath lain upon a bosom 

Where no other shroud shall lie. 
Sirs, I chaise you, keep it holy, 

Keep it as a sacred thing ; 
For the stain you see upon it 

Was the life-blood of your king." 

As to the cap worn in early times by the Scottish 
Bishops, it seems, centuries ago, to have belonged, 
indiscriminately, to Bishops, Presbyters, and what is 
usually termed, " ministers of all denominations." A 
" Geneva skull-cap " is frequently spoken of ; but we 
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have seen prints of Bishop Jeremy Taylor, Isaac 
Barrow, John Calvin, and others, arrayed in caps, and 
we have seen the present Lord Bishopi of St. Asaph, 
when Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man, officiating, and 
preaching, in a similar costume. Whether his Lordship 
used the cap in consequence of ancient usage, or simply 
to prevent his catching cold, we know not. 

Dunkeld. So early as the year 729, Dunkeld was a convent of 
the Culdees. The prior of this convent is said to have 
been the first Bishop of Dunkeld, exalted into his office 

1127. by King David, who, in 1127, converted their mon- 
astery into a cathedral church. It is right, however, 
to state, that there are several charters in existence, of 
the time of Alexander, the predecessor of David, in 
which there appears the signature of, or attestation of 
Cormac, Bishop of Dunkeld. In the chartulary of 
Glasgow, a Bishop of Dunkeld, who flourished in the 

1324. year 1324, is designated as "Epis-copi Dun-Keldensis, 
ac Conservatoris totius Cleri ScoticanL" 

We have, already, adverted to the circumstance, that 
Gavin Douglas, the third son of Archibald, sixth Earl 
of Angus, sumamed " BeU-the-Cat," and whose genius, 
and intellectual refinement, by means of his writings, 
threw light upon what may justly be considered a 
dark age, was one of the Bishops of Dunkeld. He 
was a member of a family — ^that of Douglas — ^who, of 
all Scottish families, ever contested the throne of 
Scotland with the line of Stuart. 

Dunblane. Dunblane is said to have been, also, an erection of 
David I. Dunblane is still associated with the name 

Archbishop of Archbishop Leighton ; a man whose piety, and 

Leighton. excellence of conduct and character, are undoubted, 
but whose principles, as a churchman, must, at the 
same time, be acknowledged to have been of a very 
vague and indeterminate kind. The benevolence of 
Archbishop Leighton — ^the son of Alexander Leighton, 
the firebrand of Charles the First's time * — so long as 
there is a particle of purity in human nature, will 

* So satisfied was this Alexander Leighton of the unjustifiable 
nature of his own conduct, that he lived to give utterance to the 
expression, *' that when the king cut ofif his ears, he would have 
done him greater justice had he cut ofif his head." 
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never he forgotten. For personal religion, let the 
young go to his works; for Church principles, they 
must go elsewhere. Archbishop Leighton died as he 
had lived, perhaps the most saintly man of his age. 
It was Leighton, who, when he was a private clergy- 
man, and when he was remonstrated with, by some of 
his then Presbyterian brethren, for not preaching " to 
the times," said : — " When you all preach to the times, 
it is hard that one humble brother should not be 
allowed to preach to eternity." 

Archbishop Leighton, after having resigned his 
diocesan Episcopal office, went to England, and died, 
as he had wished to die, in an inn — indicative of the 
taycty that man has no abiding-place on earth ; — that he 
is a stranger and a sojourner here ; — ^and that he is 
seeking his home, in a purer world. Archbishop 
Leighton's death occurred in 1684.* 

" O Lord," says the Royal Psalmist of Israel, " cast 
me not away when my strength failetL" When 
Leighton's strength failed, he was not cast away. He 
that is mighty to save sustained him ; and the result 
was, that, as £eu: as Leighton was concerned, a heavenly 
life in this world led to a Euthansia of the most 
blessed kind. 

The date of the foundation of the diocese of Brechin Brechin. 
is unknown, but, about the year 1150, David I. 
bestowed upon the Bishop and chapter many valuable 
lands. 

The title of the Bishopric of Ross was, anciently, Eoss. 
Rosmarkiensis. The Bishop of Ross, Bishop Lesley, 
diocesan of this See, was the friend of Queen Mary, 
and the historian of Scotland. Bishop Lesley was a 
man of great learning ; and he was the last of the 
Roman Catholic series of prelates. Bishop Lesley Bishop 
deserves commendation, if for no other reason than l^edey. 
that he recommended to his sovereign to grant to her 
subjects full liberty of conscience in matters of religion. 
Of such note was Bishop Lesley, that he was sent, by 
the Scottish Roman Catholic nobility, into France, 

* By a Btrange coincidence, Archbishop Leighton happened to 
die in the Belle and Savage Inn, Warwick Lane, London. 
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for the purpose of advising Queen Mary, after the 
death of her first husband, Francis II., king of France ; 
and he returned with her in the same ship to Scotland. 
He was the author of an excellent History of the 
Scottish Nation; for a copy of which the king of 
Spain wrote a letter, and thanked him. He died at 
Brussels, on the 31st of May 1596, in the 69th year 
of his age. He is grossly vituperated by Knox ; who, 
in his History of the Refarmatwa, with his usual want 
of Christian charity and forbearance, does not hesitate 
to stigmatize him, although the son of an eminent 
family in Aberdeenshire — the Leslies of Balquain — as 
a priit's^e^tlu.t is. a priest's bastard. 

Bishop Lesley spent his life in endeavouring to be 
useful to his sovereign; and, on this account, was 
arrested, by order of Queen Elizabeth of England, in 
157L 

Caithness. The See of Caithness is supposed to have been, also, 
erected by Malcolm Canmore ; but no authentic infor- 
mation, on the subject, exists. The first Bishop of 
this diocese, of whom anything is accurately known, is 
Andrew, Bishop of Caithness, who, in 1150, witnessed 
a donation to the monastery of Dunfermline. One of 
the Bishops of the See, Gilbert, was raised to the 
bishopric, in consequence of his having made a protest 
at Northampton, in the presence of the Papal legate, 
against the pretensions of the Archbishop of York, as 
metropolitan of Scotland ;* and it is to him that the 
Scottish Church was indebted for the cathedral which, 
in 1245, was erected at Domock. This same Gilbert 
was witness to King William's erection of the moi^- 
tery of Arbroath, and to a charter of the same prince 
to the Abbey of Holyrood.t 

K ^th* One of the Bishops of Caithness, since the Scottish 

Church ceased to be connected with the State, was 
Bishop Keith, the author of the Catalogue, and of a 
History of tjie Affairs of the Church and State in 
Scotland, The last Bishop of Caithness, after the 
Kevolution, was Andrew Wood. His mother was a 

* Hoyeden, and Ruddiman. 

t Dalr. Coll. p. 271. He died in 1184, or 1186. 
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sister of John Guthrie "of that Ilk" — that is, of 
Guthrie of Guthrie, one of the most ancient families in 
Scotland. Guthrie Castle is situated between Arbroath 
and Forfar, about seven miles from the latter coimty 
town. The old tower at Guthrie was built by Sir 
Alexander Guthrie, who fell at Flodden Field. The 
writer can testify to the high consideration, and 
respectability, of the Guthrie family. In early life, he 
was a guest, kindly received, within their honoured 
walls. It is a remarkable fact, that, while Bishop 
Guthrie, of Moray, was deprived at the Revolution, 
another member of the family, the Kev. James Guthrie, 
a Presbyterian minister, was executed for high 
treason in the reign of Charles II. The reason for the 
king's not pardoning him was, that Guthrie had oflfered 
a personal insult to him. His Majesty did Mr Guthrie 
the honour of calling upon him, at Stirling. On his 
Majesty's entrance, Mrs Guthrie rose to oflfer him a 
chair. "Sit down, my dear," was Mr Guthrie's 
remark ; " the king is a young man, and he can find a 
chair for himself." The king, who was then in the 
power of the Covenanters, never forgot this insult ; and 
he never forgave it. 

The family of Guthrie have continued, to the 
present day, to be warm-hearted friends of the Scottish 
Church. The late fine old Laird of Guthrie now sleeps 
with his fathers ; but, before he "went down to the tomb, 
his heart, his hand, and his purse, were ever open to the 
Church's demands. Had his epitaph been thoroughly 
written, it would have run thus : — " Si sic omnes !" 

Bishop Wood was appointed to the See of Caithness 
in 1680, and died in 1695. 

If the origin of other sees is obscure, the mist which Orkney, 
rests upon that of Orkney is still more impenetrable. 
The Archbishops of York seem, at a very early period, 
to have consecrated prelates for the distant isles of the 
northern sea ; but there is no evidence that they ever 
personally visited j them. Keith is of opinion, that 
these consecrations were merely titular ones ; and that 
they were made, solely to give a greater show of autho- 
rity to the see of York. He even asserts, that none of 
the bishops, so created, ever resided in the Orkney isles. 

I 
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Bishop Bishop Keid was the greatest of the Bishops of 

Orkney. He was a man of extensive learning, and a 
most accomplished politician. He died at Dieppe, in 
France, in 1558. On his death, he bequeathed money * 
towards the founding of a college in Edinburgh, for the 
Bishop education of youth.t In point of fact, we must con- 
Efiid the sider him as the founder of the Edinburgh University. 
aSnburt ^^ ^^^^' ^® ^^ President of the Court of Session ; a 
University, position, as a Judge, of honour and dignity, which 
appears to have been often filled by ecclesiastics in 
those times. This bishop wrote a Geographical 
Description of the isles of Orkney, and a Grenealogical 
and Historical Account of the family of the Sinclairs* 
Both these works were written at the desire of the 
King of Denmark ; and they are said to lie still extant, 
in manuscript (Keith's Catalogue, p. 226). 
Argyle. Argyle, along with some of the western Isles — as 

the reader is aware — originally belonged to Dunkeld. 
About the year 1200 John Scott, Bishop of Dunkeld, 
(commonly called the Englishman, from the place of 
his birth), finding himself, on account of the extent 
of his diocese, and his ignorance of the Irish or Gaelic 
tongue, incompetent for the duties of it, got it dis- 
joined, and erected into a separate sea {Ibid, p. 284). 
The seat of the Bishops of Argyle was in the island 
of Lismore; and this explains why they were called 
" Episcopi Lismorenses." In after-times, the title was 
changed to " Ergadienses," or Ergaliensis, from Ergadia, 
or ErgaHa, the Latin term for Argyle. 
The See of The See of the Isles is of very great antiquity. It 
the Isles, comprehended not only the iEbudoe, or Western isles, 
but, also the Isle of Man ; which was, formerly, a part 
of the kingdom of Scotland. {Ibid, p. 2 9 3). The date of 
the origin of this bishopric is represented as having been 
so early as the year 360. 
Hy, I, Ico- The island of Hy, I, Icolum-kill, or lona, seems to 
lum-kill, or jiaye \yQQx^ the seat of the chief ecclesiastical authority 
Bishop's^ of this diocese. Bede mentions Bishops as being, in 
seat. some respects, subordinate to the Abbot of lona ; and, 

• 8000 merks, Scots money. 

f Maitland's History of Edinhwrgh^ p. 355, &g. 
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therefore, it is probable that these bishops resided, 
«t least occasionally, in the island. To lona* the 
Ficts, and English Saxons of the North, are in- lona the 
debted for their conversion to Christianity; for, from cradle of 
it were sent forth, from time to time, men of S^J^' 
piety and learning — ^Bishops and presbyters — saintly Rets, and 
in their conduct and character, to make known the to the north 
everlasting gospel, and to aid in carrying the sounds ^^ England 
of it into all lands. Among these pious and learned °^'^°^^- 
men were St. Aidan, St. Finan, St. Colman, St. Col- 
omba, and St. Adamnan. 

Few Scottish saints possess greater celebrity than 
does St. Finan, or St. Fillan ; chapels, fountains, &c., St. Finan, 
without number, being dedicated to him. It is said or St. 
that he was Abbot of Pittenweem, in Fife ; and that, ^^*^- 
having retired to the wilds pf Glenorchy, where he 
took up his abode as a hermit, he died there in the 
year 649. His usual occupation, when at Pittenweem, 
was that of transcribing the Holy Scriptures ; during 
which he was miraculously supplied with abundance 
of light from his left hand ! This, as a matter of 
course, is mere legendary fiction ; and is not to be 
entered as a record of history. The ninth of January 
is the day commemorative of this saint ; and from 
him St Fillans, or Forgan, in Fife, StrathfiUan, 
in Breadalbane, and other places, derive their 
names. According to Bishop Lesley, in his His- 
tory of Scottish affairs, Robert the Bruce was in 
possession of St. Fillan's luminous arm, and had it 
carried before him, enshrined in silver, at the head of 
his army. Before the battle of Bannockbum, it was 
abstracted by the king's chaplain, who deposited it in 
a place of security, lest it should fall into the enemy's 

* We here qnote the following lines from Jesse : — 

Ye, who have sailed among the thousand isles, 

"Where proud lona rears its giant piles, 

Perchance have lingered at that sacred spot, 

To muse on men, and ages, half forgot : 

There, where the waves these time-worn caverns beat, 

The early Christian fixed his rude retreat ; 

Here first the symbol of his creed unfurled, 

And spread religion o'er a darkened world. 
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hands. While Bruce was addressing his prayers to the 
empty casket, the latter was observed to open and 
shut again ; and, when examined, the casket was found 
to have its treasure restored to it. This was looked 
on as a visible interference on the part of St. Fillan 
himseK ; who, thereby, assured the Scottish troops of 
certain victory. St. Fillan is supposed, by the vulgar 
throughout Scotland, to afiford great assistance in the 
cure of madness. 

The Bishops of this See had no fewer than three 
leolmkill, places of residence, Icolmkill, Man, and Bute ; and to 
Man, and their charge the Scots were in the habit of sending, 
Bute. Iqp education, such of their young princes as were 

heirs to the crown. They were promiscuously desig- 
nated "Episcopi Mannioe et Insularum," "Episcopi 
iEbudarum," and " Episcopi Sodorenses ;" " Bishops of 
Man and the Isles," " Bishops of the Hebrides," and 
" Bishops of the So-do^'-ei/s,*^ This last word is some- 
times called Sudoreys. Bishop Keith supposes that the 
epithet Sodorenses was given to these bishops from a 
church, the cathedral in Icolmkill, dedicated to our 
Saviour, for whom the Greek is Soter, " Hence," says 
he, ^^Sotorensis and Sodorensis" — (Keith's Catalogite, p. 
294). Bishop Bussell scouts this opinion, and says : — 
" It has been ignorantly supposed that the last of these 
titles was derived from the Greek word Soter, or 
Saviour; the cathedral church in Icolmkill being 
imagined to have been dedicated to the Kedeemer. 
Let it be observed, however, that, in Celtic, the word 
ey, or i, or ee, denotes island, and that Suder, Suther, 
or Sodor, means souther^ or more to the south ; and 
hence the import of Sudereys becomes perfectly 
plain. Dr. Jamieson mentions that the natives 
called all the islands, to the north of Ardnamurchan, 
in Argyleshire, Nodereys; and those to the south 
of this point, Sudereys : — ^the latter division in- 
cluding Arran, Bute, Cumbrae, and, among others, 
Zona and Man. (Russell, VoL I., p. 128, note. — 
See Dr. Jamieson's Historical Account of the Culdees, 
p. 44). The title Sodorensis was retained for a con- 
siderable time afterwards, even when the See had been 
divided, in David II.'s reign, both by the Bishop of 
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the Isles and by the Bishop of Man. The latter 
bishop is now known as Bishop of Sodor and Man ; 
and, as we have formerly shewn, sits in the Imperial 
Parliament of Great Britain, but has no vote in it. 
The reason of this is, that the Island of Man, 
having its own legislature — composed of the Governor, 
the Council, and the House of Keys — ia a sort of inde- 
pendent kingdom of itself. No acts of the British 
parliament apply to the Isle of Man, unless the Isle 
of Man be therein specially mentioned. The Bishop 
of Sodor and Man sits, when he pleases, as Supreme 
Judge, in the Chapter-house, at Castle Kushen : — ^the 
Deemsters, or supreme judges of the island, acting, on 
such occasions, simply as his assessors. The Dukes 
of Atholl, as representing the Earls of Derby there, 
were, formerly, sovereigns in Man ; but, in George the 
Third's reign, this sovereignty passed to the British 
crown, in consideration of a pecuniary recompense. 

When the Danes and Norwegians — the sea-kings of 
ancient times, all-powerful upon that ocean which is 
now " the home " of Great Britain,* — ^about the year 
1065, seized the Isle of Man, and when, afterwards, 
about 1097, or 1098, the Norwegians were, by the 
usurper, Donald Bane, put in possession of the Western 
Isles, these Norwegians appointed petty kings in Man, 
and transferred the cathedral of the bishopric of the 
Isles to Man. Thus it is that the Sees of Sodor and 
Man are said, by Matthew Paris, to have been united. 
In point of fact, they were not so ; Man having been, 
previously, merely part and parcel of the diocese of 
the Isles. 

In the year 1266, the Isle, or kingdom, of Man was 1266. 
reconquered by Alexander the Third of Scotland ; and 
it was retained, under Scottish rule, till the reign of 
David Bruce of Scotland, and Edward the Third of 
England, when the latter contrived to take possession 
of it. Then it was that the diocese of the Isles was 
rent in two ; and that the lords of Man set up Bishops 



* Her march is on the mountain-wave, 
Her home is on the deep. 

— Campbell. 
I 1 
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tSeparation of their owiL While the English conquerors of Man 
*** S^ ^^^ appointed bishops for that island, the Scottish Church 
fromSie continued the Episcopal succession in their own See of 
Bishopric the Isles ; that is, of the smaller islands which went 
<»f the Isles, under the name of the Sodor-eys, or the more southern 
of the Hebrides. Thus, ever since the separation of 
the smaller islands from Man, by Edward the Third of 
England, the Sodor-eys, or Sudureys, have belonged to 
the Scottish diocese, and not to that which acknow- 
ledges the superintendence of the Archbishop of York ; 
and, therefore, the Bishop of Man is not, rejdly. Bishop 
of Sodor, although usually called so. 
1380. "About the year 1380," says Bishop Kussell, "the 

'^the M^ English elected Kobert Waldby to be Bishop of Man ; 
the real ^ while the Scots made choice of John for the See of the 
Bishop of Isles. And it is deserving of notice, that he who held 
Sodor. the Scottish portion of the diocese was described as 
* Episcopus Sodorensis,' or Bishop of the isles called 
Southern. This geographical distinction might have a 
reference to the Orkn-ey«, and Shetland, which occupy 
the northern extremity of the kingdom, or even to such 
of the Hebrid-ey« as are situated beyond a certain 
parallel of latitude. But, at all events, nothing is more 
manifest than that the modem diocese of Man does 
not include the section anciently called Sodor-«y«."* 

* Bussell, Vol. I., p. 127. After Scotland became Protestant, 
one pf the most eminent of the Bishops of the Isles was Doctor 
John Lesley, who was consecrated in 1628. This Doctor Lesley 
was, afterwards, successively, Bishop of Raphoe, and Bishop of 
Ologher, and died in 1671. He was the father of the celebrated 
Charles Lesley, whose writings are so powerful a bulwark in 
defence of Christianity. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Alexander the Third — Continued encroachments of the Poi)e — A 
Pope's nuncio— Cardinal Legate Ottobon — Cause of Alexander's 
vacillation — Council at London — Journey of Scottish Bishops- 
elect to Rome — Postulation — Pluralities — Death of Alexander 
the Third ; and of his grand-daughter Margaret, "the Maid of 
Norway " — Rival claims of the Baliol and the Bruce— Varieties 
of opinion among the Scottish Bishops and clergy — The conduct 
of the Pope — National Council at Dundee — Insolence of the 
Pope — Scotland again put under an interdict — Scottish indif- 
ference to the interdict — Letter of the Scottish nobility to the 
Pope — England's claim of superiority over Scotland formally 
abandoned — Death of Robert the Bruce — Duns Scotus — The 
Schoolmen — ^Michael Scott — Suppression of the Knights-Tem- 
plars — Knights of St. John ; or, Knights of Malta— Accession 
of David the Second— Battle of Neville's Cross : David the 
Second taken prisoner — Death of David the Second — Power of 
the Pope at its height — Distracted state of the Christian world 
— Accession of Robert the Second — Enlargement of the Scot- 
tish cathedrals — Dawn of the Reformation in England — Wick- 
liffe — his New Testament — ^Robert the Third — his Death — 
State of the Scottish Church at this period — Avarice and 
immorality of the clei^. 

"When Alexander the Third ascended the throne, he 1249. 
was only in the eighth year of his age ; and his reign ^^^^^^^ 
lasted thirty-seven years. During the minority of this 
sovereign, Scotland, owing to the contention of the 
nobles, for the management of public affairs, was in a 
troubled state ; for, after his attainment of his major- 
ity, and when the full strength of his mental and 
physical energies was developed, he became one of the 
most illustrious sovereigns who had ever occupied the 
Scottish throne. It was while the Scottish diadem 
encircled his head, that the Western Isles, which, since 
before Malcolm Canmore's accession, had been con- 
quered by the kings of Norway, were wrested out ' of 
their hands ; and he even conquered the Isle of Man, 
which, till then, had been, for a long period, under 
kings of its own. It was thus that the Scottish 
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Bishop of the Isles and of Man became Bishop of 
Sodor and Man ; and, therefore, when, afterwards, 
Man was rent from Scotland, and became connected 
with England, its Bishop — ^although, to this day, bear- 
ing the ancient Scottish title — ^was Bishop of Man, 
and nothing more. 

The reign of Alexander the Third was signalized by 
additional encroachments, on the part of the Pope, 
upon the liberties of the Scottish Church. The Pope 
was, undoubtedly, Bishop of Bome ; but his great 
temporal power, and influence, as Bishop of the Eternal 
City, did not give him any right to endeavour to 
extend his spiritual authority over the Bishops, 
and the national churches, of other lands. This, 
nevertheless, he had contrived, step by step, to do ; 
and having got his authority, to a certain extent, 
acknowledged in Scotland, he was now determined 
to maintain it. 

When Alexander was ten years of age, the Pope sent 
a nuncio, named Pontius, who arrived at York, and 
issued a summons to the prelates of Scotland to attend 
him in that city. This invasion of what he considered 
to be the liberties of his kingdom, Alexander indig- 
nantly repudiated. He put a stop to it, and appealed 
to the Pope. (Skinner, Vol. I, p. 313). In 1266, the 
Cardinal Legate Ottobon, who was then resident in 
London, wrote to the Scottish Bishops, demanding 
payment of four merks from every parish church, and 
six from every cathedral within the kingdom, in name 
of procuration-money. This the king, at first, by the 
advice of his clergy, peremptorily forbade to be paid ; 
but, afterwards, under the influence of some sinister 
persuasion, he complied with the Legate's demand in 
so far, as to allow sixpence of every merk to be paid 
to him, and fivepence to another Cardinal named 
Hubert. It would appear, that, so long as Alexander 
and the clergy were united, the Pope's encroachments 
and usurpations were, to a certain extent, held in 
check ; but, the instant they ceased to act together, 
the Pope and his underlings possessed an advantage, 
and did not fail to make use of it (Skinner, YoL I., 
T>T). 313, 314). 
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A reason for the vacillation of Alexander, in relation ^^"se of 
to these matters, is stated to have been, that he had ^H^*°" -j. 
heard of the controversy of Thomas A'Beckett with his lation. 
sovereign, in England ; and that he did not know how 
far he might rely on the support of the clergy, should 
he venture to come to an open rupture with the Bishop 
of Rome. The threat of an interdict, on the part of 
the Pope, was, at that time, sufficient to shake the 
resolution, and to paralyse the energies, of the wisest, 
the most sagacious, and the most determined monarch 
in Qiristendom. 

In the year 1268, the arrogance of Ottobon reached ^^^^' 
its climax, when he summoned all the Bishops of Scot- 
land to appear before him, within fourteen days after 
Easter, to hold a council with him at any place which 
he might be pleased to appoint. In the present day, 
when the real extent of the Bishop of Rome's spiritual 
power — namely, that which extends to the limits of his 
own diocese — is fully understood, the insolence of his 
Legate would, probably, be simply a matter of derision. 
But, in those days, to have resisted it would, for any 
sovereign, have been to incur the thimders of the 
Vatican, and to have exposed his subjects to all the 
miseries connected with mental terror and desolation. 
In this state of matters, the Scottish Bishops Council at 
deputed Richard, Bishop of Dunkeld, and Robert, London. 
Bishop of Dunblane, while the inferior clergy deputed 
the Abbot of Dunfermline, and the Prior of Lindores, 
to attend the Legate's council, and to take care that 
nothing should be done prejudicial to the rights of the 
Scottish Church. According to Collier, this synod 
was held in London, and was attended by the Bishops 
of England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. (Skinner, 
Vol I., pp. 314, 315). 

When the Bishops who had gone as deputies Joumey of 
returned to Scotland, the Scottish Church rejected the Bishops- 
decrees which had been passed at the Legate's synod in p^°* *^ 
London ; and unanimously resolved, "that they would 
acknowledge no statutes but such as proceeded either 
from the Pope or from a General Council." Thus, the 
Scottish Bishops, and clergy, secured themselves from 
the attempted usiu*pation of the Legate, and the 
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Church of England ; but the imprudence of giving 
such power to the Pope, personally, became very soon 
apparent. The Popes had contrived to establish the 
practice, that every Bishop, after election, should travel 
to Rome for consecration ; and, at this time, there 
being no fewer than five Scottish Sees vacant, viz.: 
Ross, Brechin, Aberdeen, Caithness, and St. Andrews, 
the Bishops-elect to these Sees were summoned to 
Rome, where they were kept for two years. During 
the whole of this period, the King kept the revenues of 
the Sees in his own hands. The elect of Brechin died 
at Rome before consecration ; and he of Caithness was 
rejected by the " Servus Servorum " of the Christian 
world. (Skinner, VoL L, pp. 316, 317). 
1272. In 1272, William Wiseheart, or Wishart, of the 

Postula- fiamily of Pitarrow, in the Meams,* who was Arch- 
tion. deacon of St. Andrews, and who had been elected, but 

not consecrated for the bishopric of Glasgow, was postur 
lated to St. Andrews. A bishop is said to be postulated 
when he has been already in possession, or is only elect, 
of another See. For the Canon-law supposes, that a 
Bishop is married to his diocese, and so cannot be 
elected into another. However, it allows a Bishop 
already in possession, or only elected into a See, to be 
postulated to another, and that such Bishops may be 
removed, or translated, to the other See ; only the word 
advanced^ or promoted^ must not be used. (See Arch- 
bishop Chichely's Life, p. 57). Another sense of the 
word postulation is, when two-thirds of the votes do 
agree in the Election. (Keith's Catalogue, p. 19, note). 
Pluralities. Towards the close of the thirteenth century, the 
system of pluralites, in the Scottish Church, had risen 
to a height so scandalous as to attract observation, and 
animadversion, even from the annalists of the time. 
In reference to the prelate of whom we have just 
spoken, Abbot Bower . remarks : — " It was, by many, 
thought a wonderful thing that a man of Wishart's 
great reputation, who was Archdeacon of St. Andrews, 
Elect of Glasgow, Chancellor of the kingdom, and 

* It is a somewhat curious circumstance, that Wishart, who 
was humed hy Cardinal Beaton, also belonged to this family. 
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either Kector or Prebendary of no fewer than twenty- 
two churches, should have the ambition to covet the 
See of St. Andrews too." — (Skinner, pp. 317, 318). 

The death of Alexander the Third, by the fall of his Death of 
horse over the Black Rock of Kinghom, while hunting, ^}j^^^f^f 
in the very prime of his life, and the subsequent death yg'^^^^ 
of his grand-daughter Mar^sjaret, the " Maid of Norway," daughter 
four years afterwards, opened up a still more vivid Mai^ret, 
scene of confusion, in Scotland, both in Church and "Maid of 
State. The Maid of Norway died, in infancy, during logA^Iiid 
her passage between Norway and Scotland.* It is not ggpt.* 9th, 
our intention to enter upon the rival claims 1290. 
of the Baliol and the Bruce, or upon the usurp- 
ation of power, in Scotland, by Edward the First of 
England ; but the part which the Scottish Bishops, 
and clergy, acted in the matter, cannot be passed over. 
The controversy was a new one. It had no precedent 
in Scottish history. After the death of the Maid of Rival 
Norway, the nearest claimants for the throne were the claims of 
descendants of the grand-uncle of Alexander the Third, ^^l^^l and 
David, Earl of Huntingdon, who was younger brother 
of King William, and who died in 1219. it was this 
remoteness of kin which occasioned all the strife. John 
Baliol was the grandson of David's eldest daughter : 
Robert Bruce was the son of the second. The grand- 
son of this man was the great Robert Bruce, or Robert 
the Bruce, who, at a subsequent period, became the 
Saviour of his country from English thraldom — who 
trampled the power of the English tyrant, at Bannock- 
bum, under his feet — who stamped a character upon 
the free-bom and martial spirit of Scotland which never 
can be erased — who, after a reign of honour, and of 
greatness, was laid to rest before the high-altar of the 

* There is a curious relic, connected with the ** Maid of Nor- 
way," at Wemyss Castle, the seat of James Erskine Wemyss, Esq., 
in Fif eshire. It is a silver baptismal basin of rude workmanship, 
and black with age, having the date 1*2.92 upon it. It was pre- 
sented, by the King of Norway, to Sir Michael Wemyss, the Lord 
Admiral of Scotland, who was commissioned, by the Estates of 
Scotland, to bring home their infant sovereign. From this basin, 
some twenty-five years ago, the present writer baptised a child for 
the late Admiral — then Captain — Wemyss, and Lady Emma his 
wife. 
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Abbey of Dunfermline — ^whose heart, on its way to the 
Holy Land, was, by Sir James the Douglas, flung 
among the infidels, in Spain, first and foremost, as it 
ever had been accustomed to be, in the ranks of war — 
and whose bones, when five hundred years had elapsed, 
were, after they had been accidentally found, and lifted, 
were, amid the tears of thousands of his countr3anen, 
reverentially redeposited in the spot from which they 
had been taken. 

This event took place more than thirty years ago. The 
writer remembers the interest, and excitement, which 
the discovery of the bones of the Bruce occasioned. 
The Barons of the Exchequer, in Scotland, issued an 
order that they should be carefully watched over ; and 
they were, publicly, and with the greatest solemnity, 
in the midst of an immense concourse of people, 
replaced in the tomb which was intended to retain 
them till the great Judgment-day. As the solemn 
procession passed along, many an aged cheek was wet 
with tears, and many a youthful heart beat high, and 
many a maiden's cheek glowed with emotion, at the 
prospect of the relics of him, who, so many centuries 
before, had roused his mighty energies, and had 
put forth all the strength of his genius, to rescue, 
from foreign invasion, the liberties, and the inde- 
pendence, of his native land. Thus it is, that the 
young are taught to imitate the virtues, and the 
loftiness of character, of the great men of former 
times. Thus it is, that they are taught to scorn 
everything that is servile and base ; — ^to spurn all 
that is mean and grovelling ; — and to make it the 
chief object of their lives, to endeavour to enrol their 
own names in the list of the good, the honoured, and 
the brave. 

As might be expected, the Bishops and clergy of 
Scotland were perplexed as to what to do in this unpre- 
Varieties of cedented state of aflfairs. They had neither precept of 
opinion Scripture, nor example in history, nor any Canon of 
Scottwh *^® Church, to direct them. It would be absurd, 
Bishops therefore, to expect them to have been imanimous. 
and clergy. They were not so. As conscientious men, they saw 
things from different points of view. Some of the 
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Bishops acknowledged Baliol ; — some acknowledged 
Brace ; — some even acknowledged Edward of England, 
who, taking advantage of his having been appointed 
arbiter between the two contending parties, had revived 
an old, obsolete, and a long extinguished claim to be, 
as King of England, Superior and Lord Paramount of 
the kingdom of Scotland. 

The conduct of the Pope, on this occasion, is the 1800. 
reverse of interesting. He had his own cards to play ; P^'^p^®* ^* 
and he played them with what he considered trumps * ^^' 
in his hsuids. The Scots, in order to protect themselves 
from the aggression of the King of England, sent 
deputies to Eome, soliciting His Holiness to interfere 
in the matter. Taking advantage of this application, 
he wrote to Edward, telling him that the sovereignty 
of Scotland belonged to the Church; and enjoining 
him to re&ain from any further proceedings against 
the Scottish nation. This attempt, on the part of the 
Pope, was ultimately defeated, by the coronation of 
Robert the Bruce, in 1306, and by the acknowledg- 1306. 
ment, in 1310, at a National Coimcil, held at Dundee, J^l?- 
by all the Bishops and clergy of Scotland, of the Bruce's councU at 
right to the throne. Dandee. 

The act of this OouncLL, however, did not insure the 
ecclesiastical peace of the Scottish people. The battle 
of Bannockbum had taken place ; — thirty thousand J^e 25tb, 
Scotchmen had defeated one hundred thousand English- ^^ ' 
men ; — ^the Bruce was firmly seated on the throne of 
his ancestors ; — ^the independence of Scotland was 
secured ; — ^but the insolence of the Pope remained Inaolence of 
unabated. He sent a Legate into Scotland, whose *^® ^°l^- 
mission was, to command the patriot warrior-king to 
make no further aggression upon England. To this 
message, the answer of the Bruce was worthy of his 
name. " TeU his Holiness," said he, « that the English 
having, hitherto, refused all reasonable oflfers of peace, 
and it having pleased heaven to bless the Scottish 
nation in vindicating their just liberties, he must be 
excused for prosecuting his advantage." For this 
dignified reply, the Legate put the kingdom under an Scotland 
interdict, and took his departure. again mider 

That the Scottish joation had, hj this time, begun ^^ '' 

K 



\ 
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Scottish to care very little for the Pope's interdicts, is pretty 
indiflference eyident from the fact, that, headed by their mighty 
to tiie inter- deliverer, they pursued the advantage which they had 
gained at Bannockbum; and continued to drive the 
English invaders back to their own country, craven in 
heart, and thoroughly disinclined ever, again, to try 
their prowess against either Lowland spear and battle- 
axe,, or against the Highland claymore. 
Letter of While the Scottish nation were thus successful 
theScottish against the English, the Scottish nobility addressed a 
^e Po^e*^ letter to the Pope, in which, after asserting their own 
April 6th independence of England, and stating their determina- 
1320. tion to stand by their lawful sovereign, they promise 
to give all reasonable obedience to the Holy see. The 
England's Pope, flattered by these conciliatory assurances, inter- 
claim of posed' his good oflSces ; and, on the deposition of 
over S^t*^ Edward the Second, of England, and the succession of 
land for- ^ ^on, then very young, peace was declared between 
mallyaban- Scotland and England, and the unjust claim of the 
doned. latter, to superiority over the former, was formally 
abandoned. 

While Kobert the Bruce lived, there was peace, in 
1829. Scotland, both politically and ecclesiastically. In 1329, 

^^^^^ he was gathered to his fathers. In his fifty-fifth year, 

Brace. *^® ®y®» *^** ^^ watched the movements of the 
Engli^ columns at Bannockbum, had become dim^ 
and the arm, which had cloven Bohun to the teeth, 
had waxed feeble ; and, finally, all that was left of one 
of the greatest men to whom Scotland ever gave birth, 
was 

" dust and ashes, and bones and clay." 

Of Robert the Bruce, Archbishop Spottiswood says : 
— "He was a king of incomparable wisdom and 
valour ; whose worth, and virtue, no pen can express." 
When the memory of such a monarch is forgotten, 
then farewell to the prosperity of the nation over which 
he ruled ! Farewell to all its greatness ! But the 
memory of the Bruce will never be forgotten, so long 
as the ode of Bums, commencing, 

Scots, wha ha'e wi* Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bmce has often led. 
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is remembered. When such strains, and Bruce are 
forgotten together, then — ^but not till then, — ^will com- 
mence the decay of the land of " Wallace, Bruce, and 
Bums." 

In reference to Bums's birthplace, and to the Ode 
to which we have here adverted, a modem poet has 
thus sung : — 

That nameless cot, of sods and straw, 

More thrilling interest brings, 
Than marble walls, and golden roofs. 

Of kaisers, and of kings ! 
For marble crumbles into dnst, 

And brass and bronze decay, 
But "Scots wha ha'e wi' Wallace bled," 

Can never X)a88 away ! 

Vedder. 

In Eobert the Bmce's time flourished Duns Scotus ; Duns 
in other words, John Scott of Dunse, so named from S<»tui. 
his birthplace. He was one of those schoolmen, who 
succeeded the Fathers, and who took a pleasure in The School* 
splitting hairs ; who vied with one another as to who men. 
^ould split the thinnest hair, and, after that, as to 
who should be able to split the split hairs, ad iiv- 
Jlnitum. 

Among the schoolmen of the Middle Ages — what are 
called the Middle Ages extendiag from the fifth to the 
fifteenth century — it was long a controverted poiot, 
as to how many thousand angels could dance upon the 
point of a fine needle without jostling one another. 
When such absurdities could occupy the minds of the 
most learned men of Western Europe, it was high time 
that, in the fifteenth century, Grecian literature should 
leave its sanctuary at Constantinople, and throw its 
radiance upon the gloom which had generally diffused 
itself over the nations westward of Italy. 

This, Grecian literature did, when Mahomet IL, in 
the year 1453, took Constantinople, and destroyed the 
Greek empire. 

So renowned was Duns Scotus for his acuteness in 
disputation, that the Eomish writers gave him the title 
of JDoctar Subtilis, the SvhUe Doctor ; and, on account 
of his fjEune, the English attempted to claim him as 
their countryman. 
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Michael About the same period, but in the days of Alexander 

Scott. the Third, lived Michael Scott ; a man famous in his 
generation, as a curious philosopher, weU versed in 
mathematical science, and whose name, on this account, 
has been handed down, by tradition, among the lower 
classes of Scotland, as a great magician, and wizard. 
Sir Walter Scott introduces him into his poem of the 
" Lay of the Last Minstrel" Sir William of Deloraine, 
and the aged monk, '^ sate them down on a marble 
stone," in the Abbey of Melrose ; and thus it was that 
the diurchman discoursed to him : — 

I was not always a man of woe ; 
For Paynlm conntries I have trod, 
And fought heneath the Cross of Gh>d : 
Now, strange to my eyes thine arms appear, 
And their iron clang sounds strange to my ear. 

In these far climes it was'my lot 
To meet the wondrous Michael Scott ; 

A wizard, of such dreaded fame, 
That when, in Salamanca's cave, 
Him listed his magic wand to wave, 

The bells would ring in Notre Dame ! 
Some of his skill he taught to me ; 
And, Warrior, I could say to thee 
The words that cleft Eildon hills in three^ 

And bridled the Tweed with a curb of stone : 
But to speak them were a deadly sin ; 
And, for having but thought them my heart within, 
A treble penance must be done. 

— Oariio II, 

Suppres- ^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ reign of Bobert the Bruce that the 

sion of the Pope, after holding a council at Yienne, in France, per- 

Knights- secuted, and suppressed, the Knights-Templars ; an 

Templars. Qp^j^y Qf nulitary monks, which had been instituted 

about two hundred years before, for the purpose of 

defending the pilgrims who came to visit the holy 

places about Jerusalem, and who, from successive 

Popes and Princes, had got lands assigned them for 

this service. The Knights-Templars had, certainly, 

degenerated into a state of luxury and debauchery; 

but, that avarice, on the part of the Pope, was the 

cause of their most cruel persecution, and unjust 
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toppression, there cannot be a doubt. The temporal 
princes, who aided the Pope in this enterprise, had 
their eyes upon the large possessions of the Knights- 
Templars; but His Holiness disappointed them, by 
giving these possessions away to the Hospitallers, or Knights of 
Elnights of St John, who were afterwards Knights of St. John, 
Malta. The Temple, in London, which is now the ®' Malta, 
residence of a race of lawyers, was the principal seat of 
the Ejoights-Templars, in England. 

The accession of David the Second, son of Robert AccessioD 
the Bruce, was a signal for the revival of those troubles, ?o??^^^^^* 
political and ecclesiastical, which the strong will, and 
the strong arm, of Scotland's great deliverer, had, for a 
time, effectually put down. The new sovereign was a 
child, of eight years of age ; and yet he was already 
married to a sister of Edward the Third of England, 
who, apparently forgetful of the Scottish prowess 
displayed at Bannockbum, imagined that he might take 
advantage of the infancy of his brother-in-law, and 
make another attempt upon the liberties of Scotland. 
Accordingly, unmindM of his connection, by marriage, 
with the Scottish king, he set up Edward, son of John 
Baliol, as a claimant for the Scottish throne. David 
and his Queen retired to France. The Scottish nation, 
seeing that the object of Edward of England's ambi- 
tion was, through the Baliols, to procure Scotland for 
himself, roused themselves to a man ; and the result 
was, that their sovereign was called home, and, after an 
exile of nine years, landed, with his Queen, at Inner- 
bervy, in the year 1342. 1342. 

At this time, Edward of England, in addition to his 
disturbing the peace of Scotland, was, in right of his 
mother, but in defiance of the Salique law (which 
excluded females from succession to the crown), laying 
claim to the throne of France. In the prosecution 
of this claim, he and his son, the Black Prince, were 
wasting France with fire and sword. During the 
absence of the English king there, David of Scotland, 
mindful of the old alliance between Scotland and 
France, and of the recent friendship, and hospitality, 
which he had received from the sovereign of the latter 
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country, and mindful^ also, of the ambitioiis spirit of 

Edward of England, which had threatened his own 

kingdom with a renewal of the miseries that it had 

suffered from the attempted usurpation of Edward the 

First, marched into Ikigland; where, in a battle at 

Battle of Neville's Cross, near Durham, he was taken prisoner, 

Cross.* ' ^^ detamed at London, as such, eleven years. After 

David II. many negotiations, he agreed to pay a hundred thou- 

taken sand merks for his ransom ; and the king of England 

?^"*^* extorted from him a promise, that he would do every 

thing in his power to persuade the Scottish nation to 

acknowledge him as their Lord Paramount. This 

Death of the Scottish nation, however, never did. David died 

David II. in February, 1870-1, in the forty-ninth year of his 

1870-1. ;^^ uj^ man," says Buchanan, "famous for every 

virtue." 

Power of At the time of his death, the power of the Pope was 

the Pope at at its height ; but the state of the Christian world was 

its height, ^jjg q£ ^j^g utmost confusion. The Turks had, for the 

Distracted first time, broke into Greece ; and the Eastern Empire 

state of the was sinking apace. Germany was distracted about the 

Chnfftiaii election of !Eknperors ; the Popes were humbling the 

Italian Provinces ; and the English were ravaging 

France, and rendering it a scene of desolation from one 

end to the other. 

Accession of David the Second having left no issue, was succeeded 

Robert II. \)j j^ig nephew, Robert Stuart, son of Walter the great 

Steward of Scotland, by Marjory, the eldest daughter 

of Robert the Bruce, by his first wife. It is interesting 

to dwell upon the fact, that Robert the Second was the 

first of the family of Stuart who held the throne of 

Scotland, as derived to him, by right of blood, from 

his grandfather, Robert the Bruce, and, from him, 

conveyed through eight successive generations to James 

the Sixth, in whose person the crowns of Scotland and 

of England were united. As far as Church matters 

are concerned, nothing of importance occurred during 

this sovereign's reign. 

Enlaiige- Towards the close of the fourteenth century, the 

fi^ttish Scottish Bishops, having peace and quietness, devoted 

Cathedrals, themselves to the enlargement and adornment of their 
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catbedrals and palaces;* to making charitable dona- 
tions ; and, when called upon, by their sovereign, to 
do sb, to the management of public affairs. For this 
last office they were, by their education, peculiarly 
craalifiedj and it stands upon record, that^ in their 
discharge of it, they behaved with universal approba- 
tion, and gained the love and esteem of both Isjng and 
subject. 

The light of Eeformation was now beginning to Dawn of 
dawn upon the Church of England. Wickliffe had ^forma- 
denied that the Pope was the Head of the ChurcL ^^^^ 
He had asserted, that the Eucharist, after consecration, 
was not the true body of Christ, but only an emblem, 
or sign, of it. He maintained, that the gospel is a Wickliffe. 
sufficient rule of life to every Christian ; and, there- 
fore, that monastic institutions were entirely unneces- 
sary. He affirmed, that the Pope, and other prelates, 
had no right to inflict corporal punishment on per- 
sons for spiritual offences ; and he wound up by 
declaring, that clergymen might be deprived of their 
benefices, in the event of gross misconduct on their 
part. 

These were bold assertions to make at the period 
when Wickliffe lived ; and, accordingly, they brought 
him into trouble. But he was too powerfcdly backed 
by Richard the Second's uncle, John of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancaster, and others, to admit of the Papacy's 
making him a victim to its wratL Notwithstanding 
his sentiments, Wickliffe died without leaving the 
communion of the Church of Eome. He made a 
translation of the New Testament into English. He His New. 
was a man of vast capacity and penetration j untainted Testament. 
in his character, strictly regular in his life, and 
unexceptionable in his morals. 

Eobert the Second was succeeded by his eldest son Robert 111. 
John, who— dreading the bad fortune which had ^^^^' 
attended John of England, and John Baliol, in Scotland 
— assumed the name of Bobert the Third. During 

* In primitive tunes, the residences of Bishops were always 
termed, from the Latin word palatium, palaces ; and they have 
oontinned to be so to the present day. 
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this king^s reign, the Pope did all that he could to 
increase the power which circumstances had given him. 
?i^ft^*^* ^^®^ reigned siicteen years. He died of grie^ at his 
palace of Eothsay, in Bute, in consequence of Ms son, 
and successor, James, having been made prisoner, on 
his way to France, by Henry the Fourth of England. 
It is well known, to the reader of Scottish history, that 
David, Duke of Rothsay, the eldest brother of James, 
had, previously, been, on account of his wild and ungo- 
vernable life, committed to the charge of his uncle the 
Duke of Albany, shut up in the castle of Falkland, and 
there starved to deatL It was on this account, that 
Robert, who was a virtuous, but weak and easy prince, 
sent his younger son James to France. When, on his 
way, notwithstanding a family letter which he carried, 
from his father to the English king, he was, as had 
been said, most ungenerously seized, and kept in 
captivity. 
State of the The state of the Scottish Church, at this time, 
Chi^? at becomes a subject of interesting inquiry. We cannot 
this period, dwell upon it ; but we may advert to it generally. The 
influence of the Pope was, evidently, going down. The 
authority which the Papal institutions had, for so many 
ages, exercised over the minds of men, was losing its 
hold on them ; and was prepared, from its very rotten- 
ness, to sink. The schism in the Romish Church, and 
Avariceand the controversies between the rival Popes, together 
immorality -^jji^ ^he avarice, and the gross immorality of the lives, 
deigy ^^ ^^^ clergy, all put together, contributed to bring 
about this state of matters ; and to compel men to 
inquire what were the actual rights of the Bishop of 
Rome — ^what was the height to which the power of the 
priesthood was entitled to ascend — and where was the 
line, with regard to that power, at which it ought to 
have its legitimate bounds. 

The avarice of the clergy — secular and regular — had 
reached such a length, that they had contrived, by one 
means or another, in the way of procuring endowments 
for their several foundations, to get transferred into 
their hands, more than a half of the territorial property 
of Scotland. Such being the case, we need not wonder 
if a mine was prepared for explosion ; and if all that 
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was required, for the purpose of blowing the existing 
system of ecclesiastical dominion in the air, was a 
match, and a hand prepared to apply it.* 

* The profligacy of the Scottish Clergy, on the eve of the 
Reformation, was sach, that it stamped itself even in the names 
given, at baptism, to children. The common Scottish names, 
Jfocfioi, Mactaggarty and MacpJterson, are son of an Abhot^oi 
a Priest— oi a Parson, (Borison's Shetchet, Scottish Eccluias- 
tical Journal, VoL IV. (1864,) p. 182, Note). 
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CHAPTER V. 

Influence of the reviyal of literature upon tlie Church at large — 
Dante and Boccaccio — James the Krst — James Besby — Paul 
Craw — the Lollards of Kyle — Battle of Flodden — Gawin 
Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld — ^Patrick Hamilton — Death of 
Hainilton — The practice of burning heretics brought, from 
England, into Scotland — Henry the Fourth, of England — Gf^las- 
gow erected into an Archbishopric — ^Bishop Elphinstone founds 
the University of Old Aberdeen— Hector Boece — John Bell- 
enden — ^Ignorance of the Scottish nobility, in the reign of 
James the Fifth — Death of Bellenden — State of the Scottish 
Church, at the accession of James the Fifth — Bishops Traill 
and Kennedy, of St. Andrews, and Bishop Elphinstone, of 
Aberdeen — The Begency. 

Inflaenoeof If the mine was prepared, the matcli was ready. It 

*f rS^^*^ may be remarked, that, no sooner had literature shewn 

ture upon symptoms of its revival in Western Europe, than it 

the Chuich cQrected its irresistible powers against the Church. Its 

at large, shafts of ridicule and sarcasm were without number. 

It overwhelmed the indecency and the hypocrisy of 

the monks, and the domineering spirit of the prelates, 

with a battery of satire which they could not with- 

Dante and stand. The names of Dante and Boccaccio stood 

^oecn/ido. foremost in this onslaught ; and, even at the present 

day, the memories and the writings of these great 

men are associated with an exposure of the prelatical, 

and monkish, vices of the age in which they Hved. 

In reference to the domineering spirit of the prelates 
in general, and of the Popes in particular, during the 
eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, 
we cannot do better than advert to the case of Hilde- 
brand, or Gregory VII., who ascended the Papal 
throne in 1073. He was a man of great energy, and 
unbounded ambition. He it was, who deposed the 
Emperor Henry IV. of Germany for disobedience to 
his mandates; and who compelled that monarch, at 
last, to sue to him for absolution imder circumstances 
of the greatest abasement. 
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James the First succeeded his father, Eobert the 1406. 
Third ; but he was a prisoner within the walls of J*"^®^ I. 
Windsor Castle. As a prisoner he was kept, till the 
death of Henry the Fifbh, of England ; and then only 
restored, after a captivity of eighteen years, in 1424, 
firom motives of English policy, to his country and his 
throne. 

We have spoken of Wiekliffe, as the originator of the 
first Beforming opinions in England. From England, 
to Scotland, these opinions were brought by James James 
Resby, a priest, who was seized by the dominant B^s^y- 
Popish power, tried for heresy, and burnt at St. 
Andrews, in 1422. The Primate of Scotland— 1*22. 
the Frim/as Scotioe Episcopus — at this time, was 
Henry Wardlaw, Bishop of St. Andrews ; whose 
memory is covered with infamy on account of this 
transaction. Wardlaw, however, was not without 
his merits ; for, in 1412, he founded the Uni- 
versity of St Andrews, on the model of that of 
Paris, and brought to it Professors of Theology, Philos- 
ophy, Logic, and Ehetoric, from all parts of the 
kingdom. 

The next victim of Popish aggression was Paul Craw, Paul Craw. 
a Bohemian physician ; who, having come into Scot- 
land to promulgate his opinions, was laid hold oi^ 
and burned at St. Andrews, in 1431. It may be 1431 
remarked, that the practice of burning persons, 
for what was called heresy, was brought from 
England ; where Archbishop Arundel had burnt 
William Lawty, a priest, and a disciple of Wiekliffe, 
for being what was nicknamed a Lollard. This is 
the first instance on record, in England, of any man's 
having been burnt for his religious opinions. The 
sanguinary usurper Bolingbroke, Henry the Fourth, 
had passed a burning act against those who were, from 
derision, called " the Lollards." No wonder that this 
man is represented, by Shakspeare, as saying, when 
overwhelmed with misery : '' Uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown." 

The Lollards of Kyle,* a district in Ayrshire, were 

* The oiigiiL of the word LoUard is hid in mystexy. Dr. 
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The Lol- the next who came under the ban of the Papacy. 

^J^ ^^ Their principles, generally, seem to have been perfectly 

1494 consonant with those of the Christian Eeligion ; and, 

as James the Fourth himself who was present at their 

trial, recommended them to be merci^y dealt with, 

the Archbishop of Glasgow, before whom they were 

arraigned, did not venture to do anything more than 

to dismiss them with an admonition. 

Sept. 9tli, Time went on. James the Fourth, in 1513, fell at 

B^ifi' f Flodden ; and the flower of the chivalry of Scotland 

f^i^ feU arouBd him. The magnificent stanzas of Scott, 

in his poem of Marmion, descriptive of the battle of 

Flodden, are familiar to alL We cannot allude to 

Flodden's fatal field* — a field on which Scotland 

gained, in the hour of her defeat, as much renown 

as ever she did in that of her proudest militaiy 

triumph— without calling attention to Aytoun's noble 

and heart-stirring Lay, entitled "Edinburgh after 

Flodden ;" in which he depicts the grief, alarm, 

and terror, of the inhabitants of "high Dunedin," 

on the arrival, at the city-gates, of Eandolph Murray, 

in battered harness, hard-stricken, on his weary and 

wounded steed, with his cheek pale and wan, and a 

bloody banner in his weak and drooping hand. 

It may be here noted, that, but for the chivalrous 
rashness of James, in passively allowing the English, 
under Surrey, to pass the Till, at Twisel Bridge, and 
but for his, afterwards, descending from his vantage- 
ground on the hill, to engage the English in the open 
plain, the probability is, that Flodden would have been 
as celebrated in the annals of Scottish victory as was 
the triumph of Bannockbum. 

Among those who fell at Flodden, were two sons of 

Maitland tbinks it was the name of an indiyidnaL Wynton 
knew the tenn ; and, about the year 1420, speaking of Robert 
Duke of Albany, says : — 

He was a constant Catholyke; 
All LoUard he hated, and heretyke. 

KnoXf Lainjf s Edition, Append. IL 

• Where shivered was fair Scotland's spear, 
And broken was her shield. 

Marmion. 
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the famons Archibald, Earl of Angus, sumamed '' Bell Gawin 
the Cat." This was the Great Earl of Angus, who ^^^^ 
hanged James the Third's favourites over the bridge of Dunkeld. 
Lauder. He it was, who, 

When his blood and heart were high, 

Did the third James in camp defy, . 
And all his minions led to die 

On Lauder's dreary flat : 
Princes, and faTourites, long grew tame, 
And trembled at the homely name 

Of Archibald Bell-the-Cat. 

— Marmion. 

Angus himself was too old to engage ia the strife. 1516. 
After ineffectually endeavouring to dissuade his 
sovereign from his farther invasion of England, he 
returned to his native country, to spend the last few 
years of his life in religious meditation, and to die. 
Another son of this renowned warrior was Gawin 
Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld, whom we have already 
had occasion to mention. Amid the darkness of the 
sixteenth centiuy, the name of Gawin Douglas shines 
forth with distinguished lustre. He was elevated to 
the Episcopate in 1516. He made his celebrated 
translation of Virgil's Eneis, and died at London in the 
year 1522. A Life of him, at large, together with the 1522. 
second edition of his translation of Virgil's Eneis, was 
printed, and published, at Edinburgh in 1710. This 
Life contains full particulars concerning him.* 

We meet with nothing more connected with the 
progress of the Keformation in Scotland, till we come 
down to the history of Patrick Hamilton. In 1528, he 1528. 
was consigned to the stake by the Popish authorities ; 
who seemed determined to quench the light of the 
gospel wherever it was to be found, and to consign the 
nations of Christendom to a darkness from which they 
should never escape. 

Patrick Hamilton, a young man of good family, in Patrick 
Scotland, had travelled in Germany ; and there he met Hamilton, 
with Melancthon, from whose lips he imbibed the 
Reformed doctrines. On his return to Scotland, 

* Eeiih*8 Catalogue of the Scottish Bishops, pp. 93, 94. 

L 
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Death of 
Hamilton. 



1528-29. 



The prac- 



although not in holy orders, he exposed, in the plainest 
manner, the gross corruptions of the Bomish Church, 
and the errors, both of doctrine and worship, with 
which it abounded. That he was a person of high 
intellect, and of great learning, there cannot be a 
doubt. He preached openly ; and the elegance of his 
demeanour, united with the power of his eloquence, 
produced an effect, among those who listened to him, 
such as to recommend his doctrines to the community 
at large. 

The result of Hamilton's endeavours, for the ref(Hina- 
tion of the Church, was, that, under circumstances of 
great deceit, and wanton cruelty, he was arraigned 
before James Beaton, Archbishop of St Andrews, and, 
on the charge of heresy, condemned to the flames, on 
the last day of February, 1528-29. He was burnt, 
on the same afternoon, before the gate of St. Salvador's 
College, praying for the enlightenment of his country, 
and faintly uttering, " Lord Jesus, receive my spirit ! " * 
By blood, Hamilton was related to the king himsel£ 

The practice of burning heretics was, as we have 



from Eng 
land into 
Scotland. 



ticeofbura- already mentioned, originated, in England, by the 
brought usurper Bolingbroke, better known as Henry the 
Fourth. From England it came into Scotland; and 
there is reason to believe, that it was an imitation of 
the acts of the old heathen persecutors, who took a 
pleasure in prolonging the suflerings of their Christian 
victims to the utmost extent of their power. It 
Henry IV. deserves to be placed upon record, that a more 
of England, arbitrary tyrant than Henry the Fourth, of England, . 
never sat upon a throne. He it was, who ordered the 
head of Archbishop Scrope, of York, without a trial, 
to be struck off; — "the first English Bishop," s&js 
Collier, " who had ever suffered by a sentence of the 
King's Judges. For an account of the Archbishop's 
betrayal, and arrestment, by the earl of Westmoreland, 
we may refer our readers to Shakspeare's play of 
Henry the FourtL 

* Stephen's HUtory of the Church of Scotland^ from, the Refor- 
mation to the present Time, Vol. I. pp. 4, 6. — Keith's JSTwio*^ of 
Church and StatCf p. 8. — Lawson's JRoman Catholic Churenin 
Scotland, p. 47. — Knox's Hittory of the Reformation, p. QQ, 
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It was during the reign of James tlie Fourth H9]. 
that the See of Glasgow was erected into an Arch- ^^lasgow 
bishopric. The first Archbishop of Glasgow was®^^*^ 
Archbishop Blackader, who died in the course of a bishopric. 
visit — unnecessarily undertaken — to the holy places in 
Palestine. In this reign, the state of the Scottish Church 
was not so satisfactory as it might have been expected 
to be. In the year 1496, on the deatii of Schevez, the 
king gave this Aiehbiahopric of St. Andrews to the 
Bake of Boss, a younger brother of his own, who was 
not more than twenty years of age. On the death of 
this prince, in 1503, the See was — after years of 
vacancy — conferred on Alexander Stuart, an illegiti- 
mate son of the king, who was killed, at Flodden, in 
the eighteenth year of his age.. 

It was at this period that Bishop Elphinstone 1494. 
founded the University of Old Aberdeen. In 1494, ^^^P ^1- 
he^ under the sanction of Koyal patronage, erected fo^J^ds^the 
Khig^s College. Soon after this erection, he died in University 
Edinburgh; his death being universally regretted. of Old 

At this period, also, lived Hector Boece, whose Aberdeen. 
career is worthy of note, on the part of any one pre- 
tending to chronicle the events of the time. 

Hector Boethius, Boyis, or Boece— for by theS6 and Hector 
various other terminations is his name known, although Boece. 
it is chiefly by the first and last that it is recognised 
"^^was an eminent Scottish historian, and was bom at 
Dundee in 1465, or, as others have it, in 1470. From 
hiB native place he took the smuame of Deidonanus. 
His ancestors possessed the estate of Panbride, about 
twelve nules from Dundee; his grandfather, Hugh 
Boece, having received it in marriage with the heiress, 
<m account of services rendered by him to David II. 
»t the battle of Duplin. He studied, first at Aber- 
deen, and afterwards at Paris; at the latter of which 
he had for his fellow-student and friend the celebrated 
Erasmus. In 1497, he became professor of philosophy 
in the college of Montacute; but, in 1500, was recalled 
to Scotland by Bishop Elphinstone, who appointed 
hiwi principal of the University which he had just 
founded. His salary, in this important office, was 
forty merks a year — ^a salary equivalent, according to 
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Dr. Johnson, to two pounds, three shillings, and four- 
pence sterling, of our present money ! 

He had, for his colleagues in the government of that 
new seat of learning, various persons of literary distinc- 
tion. On the death of Bishop Elphinstone, he wrote a 
Life of that prelate, and followed it up by a series of 
Lives of Elphinstone's predecessors in his See. This 
work was written in Latin, and was printed at Paris, in 
4to, in 1552. It begins with Beanus, the first Bishop 
of Aberdeen, and ends with Gawin Douglas, who was 
bishop when the book was published. The Life of his 
patron, Elphinstone, occupies one-third of it ; and its 
title is, " Vitae Episcoporum Murthlacensium et Aber- 
donensium." Boece's great work was his Latin History 
and Chronicles of Scotland; the first seventeen books of 
which appeared, at Paris, in folio, in 1516. In 1574, a 
new edition of it, carrying on the detail of Scottish 
afi^Edrs from the accession of James II., and containing 
the eighteenth book, and part of the nineteenth, was 
sent forth to the world. The work was, afterwards, 
brought down to the reign of James III., by Joannes 
Ferarius Pedemontanus ; one of the authors to whom 
Holinshed stands ^indebted in the compilation of his 
Chronicle. The title of Boece's magnum optics is " Sco- 
torum Historia, a prima gentis origine, cum aUarum et 
rerum et gentium illustratione non vulgari." After the 
publication of his History, James V. conferred on him a 
yearly pension of fifty pounds Scots ; and he, subse- 
quently, held the Rectory of Fyvie, in Aberdeenshire. 
Boece is said to have died at Aberdeen, about the year 
1536, in the seventieth year of his age. Concern- 
ing his talents, which were undoubtedly of the highest 
order, and his scholarship, which was equally transcen- 
dent with his natural abilities, there can be but little 
ground for dispute. His veracity, however, has been 
called in questi(m, and his credulity is so manifest that 
he who runs may read. Perhaps the best, as well as 
the most comprehensive, sketch of his attainments, and 
character, as a historian, is that which has fallen from 
Dr Johnson, and which is to be found in his " Journey 
to the Western Islands of Scotland," to which we refer 
our readers. 
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Another worthy of the age, the actions of which we John Bel- 
are recording, was John Bellenden. like that of Hoi- ^e^iden. 
inahed and Boethius, the name of BeUenden is variously 
spelled. Sometimes we meet with it as Ballenden, at 
others as Ballentyn, and again as BaUentjme. Not 
unfrequently the epithet Sir precedes it, as the prefix 
indicative of his being in holy orders, or, as it was then 
considered, one of the Pope's knights. He was an 
eminent poet ; and lived in the reign of James Y. His 
translation of Boece's History is that by which his 
memory still lives, although there are other products of 
bis pen — such as his Scottish version of the first five 
books of Livy — which have stamped his name with 
celebrity. 

Bellenden was a native of Lothian, and was bom 
towards the close of the fifteenth century. He studied 
at St Andrews ; where his name may yet be found, 
entered thus : — " 1508, Jo. Balentyn not, Lou (donice)" 
He went subsequently to Paris ; where he took the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, and became thoroughly 
versed in the structure and idiom of the French language. 
On returning to his native land, Bellenden became 
attached to the court of his youthful sovereign, as 
** Clerk of his Comptis." This we learn from the 
" Proheme of the Cosmographe" with which he ushers 
in his translation of Boece. In 1530, he is mentioned 
by Sir David lindesay as a Court-poet. 

In the reign of James the Fifth, as regarded the Ignorance 
nobility at large, the state of literature, in Scotland, of Scottish 
was low indeed. It was in this reign that Sir Ralph ° V *^ ^° 
Sadl^, the English ambassador at the Scottish court, james V. 
when vindicating the king for taking counsel, in state 
afibirs, of the clergy only, bore witness to the utter ig. 
noraace, and incapacity, of those who ought, otherwise, 
to have been his chief advisers. Speaking of the here- 
ditary great men of the nation, Sadler says i-^— '' I see 
none among them that hath anie agility of wit or leam^ 
iDg.** For the information of this particular class, 
James commanded Bellenden to translate Boece from 
tile original Lathi into the Scottish tongue. His 
translation appeared in 1536. 

Afl the result of his literary merits, Bellenden was 

L 1 
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made Archdeacon of Moray, and a prebend, or canon, 
of Boss. During the reign of James the Fifth, his 
career was one of mivaried prosperity ; but, at the Re- 
Death of formation, he became obnoxious to Knox, and his 
Bellenden. « rascal multitude," and, having fled to Rome, he diied 
there in 1550. 

We must now fall back upon the death of James 
the Fourth, at Flodden Field. On that occasion, to 
use the words of a favourite Scottish song — 



"The flowers of the forest were a* wede away. 



>» 



The chivalry of Scotland perished around their king ; 

and the infant sovereign, whom he left behind him, 

was scarcely two years old. 

State of The state of the Scottish Church, at the accession 

Scottish of James the Fifth, was one deplorable in the ex- 

~Jf^? ** . treme. The avarice, and immorality, of the clergy had 
accession oi . , -i • i i • i i -i n • 

James V. arrived at a height, which, undoubtedly, required to 

be abated. The churchmen of the period seemed to 
delight in nothing but riotous living, and vain show. 
Discipline was despised ; doctrine was either neglected 
or corrupted ; the idea of reformation, and instruction, 
was treated with ridicule and contempt. Still, 
even in those dark and degenerate times, there were 
good and pious men, rulers of the Church, who, 
pre-eminently, shone forth as lights of the age in which 
they lived. Even the darkness, and degeneracy, which 
surrounded them could not conceal the virtues, the 
usefulness, and the excellency of character, of such 
Bishops men as Bishops Traill, and Kennedy, of St. Andrews, 
Traill, Ken- and Bishop Elphinstone, of Aberdeen. Archbishop 
Kl hi ^^^ Spottiswood bewaik the miserable state of the Scottish 
gtone^ Church at this period (B. IL p. 60). Hector Boece, 
who lived at the time, and was highly favourable 
to the Papacy, speaks of the prelates of his days 
as "devouring the poor plundered people; doing 
nothing that becomes good and worthy men ; yea, 
striving all they can to keep down all kind of litera- 
ture, lest, if the people should come to a better taste, 
they themselves should be obHged to change their 
scandalous way of life, and thereby lose their prey out 
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of their hands. Let them," adds Boece, " whose btm- 
nes8 it 18, see to a ref onnation of these things. It is 
the just grief, and deep feeling, I have of such abuses 
that has driven me to this admonition (B. XVI). 

Boece did not live to see the " reformation " which 
took place in Scotland. It was not the reformation 
which he, in the simplicity of his heart, desired. It 
was a reformation carried through, not by those " whose 
business it is," but by fierce and fiery Barons, who 
were greedy of the Church lands — ^whose sole object 
was plunder — and who were supported, in their sacri- 
lege, by men, who, although assuming the clerical 
character, were no more in holy orders than is an 
ordinaiy porter on the streets of Edinburgh, or an 
ordinary tavern-keeper in one of the lanes of London. 
This is plain language ; but it is, in the opinion of the 
writer, the language of truth and soberness. 

Before marchmg to Flodden Field, James the The 
Fourth had settled, in the event of his death, the K«gency. 
Regency of the kingdom on the Queen, while she 
should remain unmarried. As, however, she, within a 
year from his death, married the Earl of Angus, a . 
young nobleman, grandson of Bell-the-Oat, and nephew 
of Bishop Gawin Douglas, of Dunkeld, the Estates of 
the reahn conferred it on the Duke of Albany ; a first- 
cousin of the deceased sovereign, who, owing to his 
French education, was closely connected, by Mend- 
ship, with France. 

Such was the state of matters, in Scotland, during 
the minority of James the Fifth. The mutterings of « 
thunder, in the distance, were heard : the fla^ of 
the lightning, and the burst of the storm, appeared 
anon. 
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Luther. 



Seaton. 
1529. 



King James had scarcely attained his majority^when, 
in addition to the martyidom of Patrick Hamilton — 
who was of the blood-royal of Scotland — the flames of 
persecution^ on account oif religious opinions, began to 
arise slowly, but steadily, in the land. The Yoice of 
'^ the solitary monk who shook the Vforld " * had, firom 
Germany, crossed the Engiish Channel — ^had reached 
the white cliffs of Albion — and had even penetrated so 
far as to the foot of that Grampian range, which, in 
ages long gone by, had acted as a barrier between 
Boman conquest and Caledonian independ^ce. 

At this time, a friar named Seaton, who had taught, 
in the pulpit of St. Andrews, that forgiveness of sin is 
no otherwise to be obtained than by unfeigned repent- 



* See the poem of iMther^ by the writer's late friend, the Kev. 
Bobert Montgomery. Now that Mr Montgomery is no more, the 
writer — who knew him intimately^-does not hesitate to say, that, 
with failings that are rather amiable than otherwise, he was a 
man of great and varied intellectual power. The chief failing of 
Bobert Montgomery was, that he did not know where his own 
strength lay. He imagined himself strong, where he was really 
weak ; and he believed himself to be weak, where he possessed 
ability. While he lived, his intellectual faculties were acknow- 
ledged, and complimented, by the first men of the age. 
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imce, and true faith, apprehending the mercy of Gk)d 
in Christ, and who was confessor to the King, was 
compelled to flee into England. He became, there, 
chaplain to the Duke of Suffolk 

In 1533, Henry Forrest, a Benedictine friar, was Henry 
burnt, simply because he had spoken favourably of ?™®**' 
those who had already suffered on account of their 
reforming views. On this occasion, a plain man, named 
John Lindsay, told the Bishop that he should bum 
him in some hollow cellar ; for that the smoke of Mr 
Patrick Hamilton " had infected all those on whom it 
blew." 

It was about the year 1517, that Martin Luther, an 1517. 
Augustine Monk of Wittemberg, in Saxony, came forth 
in the plenitude of his intellectual greatness, to herald 
the way to what has since been called the Eef ormation ; 
— ^to change the Ecclesiastical system throughout 
Europe ; — ^to deny the purity of the doctrines, and to 
hold up to scorn the assumed authority, over his equals, 
of thcf Bishop of Boma As far as England was 
concerned, Wickliffe had preceded him ; and the appeal 
had been made to " quod semper, quod ubique, quod 
ab omnibus," — ^to antiquity, universality, and consent. 
Another predecessor of Luther had appeared. This 
was Huss ; who suffered, as others suffered, for his Hnss. 
adherence to what he believed to be the truth. It 
is somewhat remarkable, that, even before Luther 
was heard of, the very tenets which he espoused were 
maintained in Scotland ; and that numbers of people, 
in Kyle and Cunningham, among whom were men of 
fomily and fortune, were convened before Blackader, 
the Archbishop of Glasgow, for rejecting the adoration 
of images and relics, the invocation of saints, the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation and purgatory, the supremacy 
of the Pope, and the forced celibacy of the clergy 
(Skinner, Vol. I. p. 430). 

The youth of James the Fifth gave promise of a King James 
fiiture eminence, and distinction, which were destined V.*8 youth. 
never to be realized. He was a person of good talents, 
and prone to profuseness, and magnificence, in his ex- 
penditure. Li 1524, he took the reins of government 1524. 
into his own hands. 
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Origin of At this time, the word Protestant began to be used. 
tibBword Luther's partisans had protested against an Imperial 
^testant g^^^ passed at Spires, by the Emperor's deputy, Ferdi- 
nand, which they conceived to be injurious to their civil 
and religious liberties, and an encroachment upon their 
privileges, both as Christians, and as constituent mem- 
bers of the Germanic body (Skinner, p. 438). Thus, 
it is evident, that the word Protestant was, originally, 
af^died to the followers of Luther alone ; and that it 
had no connection whatever with either the Church of 
England or the Scottish Church, on the occasion of 
their throwing off the usurped authority of the Bishop 
of Home, lie use of the term, however, gradually 
spread, till it came to mean all religious bodies who did 
not abide by the corruptions of the Eomish Church. 
The fcenn, At the time we write of, Luther's principles, but not 
as regards this term, were known in Scotland. As r^rds the 
in sS^*" Church in England, and the Church in Scotland, we 
land and in consider it to be, decidedly, a misnomer. The Scottish 
Bngland, a and EngHsh Churches are, simply, national branches of 
misnomer, the Catholic, or Universal Church of Christ ; and the 
word Protestant does not, properly, apply to them. 
Neither the one, nor the other, claims connection with 
Hartin Luther's plan of reformation. 
Church While the course of events was tending to a crisii» in 

S^^i^^'^ Scotland, the state of ecclesiastical affairs, in England, 
' was the reverse of tranquil and calm. The brut^ and 

licentious Henry the Eighth, the maternal uncle of 
James the Fifbh, wa8,^during the lifetime of his elder 
brother Arthur, intended for the Church. He, there- 
fore, possessed a knowledge of theology which very few 
princes possess j and he seemed noways disinclined to 
exhibit, to the world, his knowledge of the subject 
At first, he wrote against Luther, in defence of the Pope 
— ^for which the latter rewarded him with the title of 
" Defender of the Faith ;" and Luther, no whit daunted 
by his Eoyal dignity, replied to him in language, which 
Milton, at a future time, against Salmasius, did not 
disdain to use j but which seems to us to be more fitted 
for a modem pot-house than for a grave reformer of 
Church abuses. Henry answei'ed in return ; and, if we 
i^ay judge from his style of disputation, we have no 
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doubt that, had the Royal and Monastic combatants 
met personally, their contest — for they were both burly 
in their persons — would have ended in a game at 
quarter-stafF, or fisti-cuffs, which would have rendered 
their meeting as memorable as that of the Black Knight 
and the Holy Clerk of Copmanhurst, in " Ivanhoe." 

For four years — ^from 1521 to 1525 — did Henry 
and Luther keep up this controversy. But Henry had 
married Catherine of Arragon, the betrothed of his 
brother Arthur ; and he had fallen in love with Ann 
Boleyn, one of her maids of honour. He tried to get 
t)^e Pope to declare his marriage with Catherine, who 
stuck, determinedly, as a virtuous woman, to her title 
of Queen, as unlawM ; but the Pope refused to do so. 
Under the influence of a new light, Henry ceased to 
be, in its original sense, the " Defender of the Faith." 
To use the words of the poet, as far as Henry was 
concerned, 

'*GK)spel-Iiglit first dawned from Boleyn^s eyes." 

He threw off the supremacy of the Pope — declared Heniy 
himself the Head of the English Church— divorced ^~^« ^f 
Catherine— and married Ann Boleyn. We are sorry ^p^^?. 
to be compelled to add, that, as far as the divorce, 
and the marriage, are concerned, the great name of 
Cranmer was mixed up, discreditably, with these most 
unjust proceedings. 

In James the Fifth's time, the College of Justice, in Institation 
Scotland, was instituted. It is now entitled the ^* *^« ^^" 
Court of Session. This Court consists of the supreme J?^® ' 

Judges of the land ; and they are styled the Lords of 
Council and Session. In order to i^upport the College 
of Justice, the king proposed to tax the prelates. 
This the Prelates resisted. At last, a plan was 
arranged, by means of which the College should be 
composed of fourteen Ordinaries, with a President, 
seven of the spirituality and seven of the temporality, 
the President being always of the spiritual estate, and 
a prelate constituted in dignity. (Skinner, p. 453.) 

The Lords of Council and Session are the most 
exalted official dignitaries in Scotland; — the Lord 
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President, or Lord-Justice General, being the presiding 
Judge, and the Lord-Justice Clerk being next to him 
in rank. All the Judges, in Scotland, on their eleva- 
tion to the Bench, take titles; — some assuming the 
names of their properties, others their surnames. The 
Lord Advocate is another great legal functionary in 
Scotland. He is, in legal phrase, "ETer Majesty's 
Advocate for Her Majesty's interest." In criminal 
matters, his power is almost unbounded; and he is 
entitled to plead, before the Court, with his hat on. 
This privilege has been exercised within the last hun- 
dred years; and the origin of it is as follows: Sir 
Thomas Hope, of Craighall, who held this office in 
Charles the First's time, had two sons upon the Bench. 
It was considered indecorous that a father should 
plead, uncovered, before his sons. The King, there- 
fore, granted the privilege referred to; and, although 
we are not aware that it has been exercised for a 
number of years back, yet we believe it to be still in 
existence. 
1634. jn 1534^ Catherine Hamilton, sister of Patrick 

lUmilton H3,milton, the Abbot of Fern, and Grourlay, and 
and Gout- Straiton, as well as others, of both sexes, were arraigned, 
lay, and for heresy, before the King, and Hay, the Bishop of 
Straiten. Ross, at Holyrood-house, and, when questioned about 
" justijfication by works," and told, by an ecclesiastical 
lawyer, of " works of congruity," and " works of con- 
dignity," Catherine exclaimed, " Work here, work there, 
what kind of working is all this f The King laughed 
Martyrdom heartily at this reply ; but, although she was saved, 
of Gourlay Qourlay and Straiton were consigned to the flames. 
Straiten ^^ former of these two martyrs denied the existence 
of Purgatory ; while the latter was accused of main- 
taining, that churchmen had no right to tithes. 
(Russell, Vol L, pp. 140, 141). 
1,535. The Pop® found it prudent to conciliate James ; 

and he did so, by sending him gifts, consecrated by his 
blessing, and by authorising Imn to add to the Royal 
revenue by drawing from the funds of the Church. 
The tenth of all the benefices of Scotland was granted 
to him. The King had married Magdalene, daughter 
of Francis the First of France. On her death, he 
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married Mary of Gtdse, widow of the Buke of Longae- 
■ville. Magdalene was — so to speak — a Protestant : 
Maiy of Guise was an adherent of the Church of 
Rome. 

In 1536, the King, sensible that the Church 1536. 
required reformation, authorized the assembling of^^^^^^j^ 
a national council at Edinbur^ ; the professed Edinbui^h. 
object of which was to direct the attention of the 
clergy to the improvement of morals among their 
own body. 

In 1638, the old Ardibishop of St Andrews died ; ^rdinal 
and his nephew. Cardinal Beaton, was elevated to the ^^'^' 
Primacy. Than Cardinal Beaton, a man of greater 
intellect had perhaps never existed in Scotland. He had 
been made Cardin^d by Pope Paul the Third ; and, as 
Primate of Scotland^ he held a complete ascendancy over 
the mind of the King. He was the avowed enemy of 
those whom he considered the foes of the Church; and 
— like Cardinal Wolsey — ^he was a devotee of grandeur 
and magnificence. Scarcely had he been seated on 
his Archiepiscopal throne, when he visited St 
Andrews, attended by a splendid retinue of Earls 
and Lords, with five or six Bishops, besides Abbots, 
and a number of Deans, Priors, and Doctors of 
Divinity. 

We make a short digression here to explain a fewterms. 
The word throihe — ^from the Greek word i^mos — has, 
from the earliest C9iristian times, been applied to the 
seat of Bishops, in the same manner as it has been 
applied to the seat of an Emperor, or a King. In like 
maimer, the word jxdace-^-^m. the Latin word 
paL^um — has been applied to the residence of a 
Bishop, however humble that residence may be. 
When a Bishop, or Archbishop, is inducted, he is 
said to be withrwied — in other words, placed upon 
the Episcopal seat. When a Presbyter — one of the 
seeond order of thft Christian Priesthood — is appointed 
to a pastoral charge, he is instituted to the spiritu- 
alilies of it, and he is inducted to its temporalities. 
While on this subject, we may mention, that the 
word cathedral is doived &om the Greek and Latin 

M 
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word cathedra, also signifying a seat. A person is 
said to speak ex cathedra^ when he is delivering his 
opinion officially, and with authority. We may also 
mention, that the word city is derived from the Latin 
word civitaa — ^that is the civitas, or seat, of a Bishop. 
Anciently, no place was a city, unless it either was, or 
had been, the seat of a Bishop. In the present day, the 
term is often, but not universally, applied to very large 
towns. In fact, there seems, in the nineteenth century, 
hardly any fixed rule on the subject. We have the city 
— "the Fair City*' — of Perth ; and we have the town of 
Dundee ; and we could give many similar instances of 
the popular and arbitrary use of the word. Dunferm- 
line lately claimed to be a city, and not a town. The 
claim was successful; but on what principle we are 
ignorant. Dunkeld is a city : St. Andrews is a dty : 
Edinburgh was not a city till the reign of Charles the 
First Elgin ought to be a city — ^for it contained the 
cathedral of the Bishops of Moray; but — for what reason 
we know not — ^it is never spoken of as such. 
Geoige The name of George Buchanan, afterwards so famous, 

1 ?»o"^' first appears during this stormy time. He had written 
sarcastic lines on the immoral lives of the Franciscans. 
He was committed to prison in the Sea Tower of St. 
Andrews ; but, escaping by a window^ he fled to 
France. Buchanan, by his poetical satire upon the lives 
of the clergy, had rendered himself so obnoxious 
to the whole body, that nothing but his escape 
saved him from the honours of martyrdom. 
(Lawson's Life of Bucharum, — Knox's History of the 
Eeformation), We regret to say that sarcasm and 
bitterness of spirit, against political and ecclesiastical 
opponents, were but too much the leading characteristic 
of George Buchanan. Had he possessed more of the 
milk of human nature, his reputation, among his 
countrymen, would have been greater than it now 
is. His subsequent support, in hit writings, of the 
bastard Eegent Moray, and his grosa and wilful libels 
on the character of Maiy Queen of Scots, have stained 
his name. His Latinity is almost as pure as that in 
the days of Augustus ; but his falsehoods, against hia 
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accomplished female Sovereign, are so glaring that he 
who runs may read. 

Of no other man may it be more appropriately said, 
than of George Buchanan : — 

Who would not laugh, if such a man there be ? 
Who would not weep, if Attieus were he ? 

Shame that Gkorge Buchanan should have devoted 
his great talents to the perversion of truth ! — Shame 
that he should have sent down his name to posterity, 
as the abettor, and the defender, of a Baronial host of 
mailed traitors, who, but for the laws of the realm, and 
the power of the British nation, would have behaved, 
towards Queen Victoria, as they did towards Mary 
Stuart! 

It is impossible, in this brief History, to enumerate 
all the persons, who, in James the Fifth's time, were 
tried, and condemned to the stake, on charges of 
" heresy." We may state, however, that, on the 28th 
of February 1539, Dean Thomas Forrest, a Canon- 
Regular of St. Colm's Inch, and Vicar of Dollar, in 
Clackmannanshire, was, with others, cited for heresy, 
condemned to die, and burnt on the Castle Hill of Edin- 
bnrgh. Previously to this, his Diocesan, the Bishop of 
Dunkeld, had written to him, in reference to his ex- 
pounding, to his parishioners, the Epistles and Gospels 
for the day, that, if he " could find a good Epistle, or 
good Gk)spel, that setteth forth the liberty of the Holy 
Church, he might instruct his people in that ; but to let 
the rest alone. For," he added " I thank God that I 
have lived well these many years, and never knew either 
the Old or New Testament. I am contented with my 
Missal and Breviary ; and, if you. Dean Thomas, leave 
not these phantasies, you will have cause to repent." — 
(Spottigwood — Keith- — Knox). Dean Thomas did not 
leave off " these phantasies." Nor had he any " cause 
to repent." He went to the stake ; but he left, behind 
him, upon the consciences of his murderers, the guilt of 
innocent blood. 

Such was the state of literature, in Scotland, in 
James the Fifth's reign, that that monarch found it 
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State of impossibie to- employ liis Bobility as ceunseiilora. He 

?*®™*Y® J ^^ therefore, driven to apply to the cl^gy for advksa 

in Js^&t ^ relatiott to this fact, Sadler, who was ambassador 

V.'s reign, to Scotland, from England, thus wrote to an Eng^h 

privy-comicillor : — " To be plain with you, I see none 

among the Scots nobility that hath any such agility of 

gravity, wit, learning, or experience^ to take in hand 

the durection of things ; so that the king is, of force, 

driven to use the Bi^ops^ and dkrgy, as his only 

ministers for the direction of his realm. The^ be the 

men of wit, and policy,, that I see hera" 

1542. Henry desired an interview with his nephew Jaxnos, 

at York ; but this the Scottish king,^ owing to the 

inSuenoe oi the elergy, refused. Irritated by this 

circumstance, Henry sent an army, under the Duke of 

Norfolk, against Scotland. James mustered a fOTce 

of ten thousand men; and sent them a£k £ar as the 

Solway Frith, where they w^!e encount^ed by only 

five hundred En^lshmen. The Scottish army — firiding 

that they were to be commanded by a private Scottish 

gentleman, named Oliver Sinclair — ^bs^ely refoaed to 

strike a blow, and. surrendered themselves to the 

English. 

Death of The ddSaat at Solway Moss placed e^ames the Fifth 

James V. q^ i^ death-bed. He retired to his palace at Falkland ; 

?li*o^ and feeling there that the termination of his sublunaiy 

existence was approaching, he turned his. face to the 

waU, and prepared to die. It was on this oceasion 

Birth of that, having been told that his Queen had. given birtdi, 

^*^» at Linlithgow, to a female dbild^ his r^y, in relaiaon 

Swte!* ° ^ *^^ crown which he wore, was : — " It cam' wi' a 

lass, and it will gaog wi' a lass/' He died 01% the 

thirteenth of December 1542, at the eariy age of 

31, and when his daughter, Mary, was only a few 

days old. 

John About this time arose John Calvin, whose real name 

Calvin. ^g^ Jean Chauvin. He was a native of Noyon, in 

Hcardy, and was bom in the year 1509. There is no 

proof that he ever was in holy orders. He was, in 

theory, Episcopal ; but, in practice, he set Episcopal 

principles at defiance ; and, as a palliation of his doing 

so, while declaring, with his pen, that they who had it 
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in their power, but refosed to submit to the govern- 
ment of Bishops, " were worthy of every anathema^" 
he advanced what has been usually termed the 
tyrant's plea — necessity. We may remark, in pass- 
ing, that Anathema is a Greek word, signifying, 
merely, separation, whether for a good or a bad 
purpose. In 1 Cor. xvi. 22, St. Paul says : — 
"If any man love not the Lord Jesus, let him be 
Anathema Maranatha ;" that is, let him be separated 
from your communion, as one under the displeasure of 
God. 

Thus, Calvin, the founder of Presbyterianism, most 
expressly declared — and the proof of this is to be foimd 
in his writings — ^that they who declined to acknowledge 
the Divine right of Episcopacy were not Christians in 
the fuU and entire sense of the term. The plea of 
ignorance is the only plea, which, in our opinion, can 
justify a departure from the rules of Primitive Truth 
and Order ; and the foundation of our opinion is clear. 
Christians are never represented, in any part of Scrip- 
tore, as united solely by consent of opinion, similarity 
of manners, and reciprocation of kind offices, flowing 
from mutual love and afifection. They are represented, 
collectively, as incorporated into a spiritual Society, and, 
individually, as members of this Society, which is called 
the Kingdom, the Family, the Fold, the Vineyard, and 
the Body of Christ Into the Society here spoken of, 
men and women are admitted — either in ii^ancy, or 
at a more advanced period of life — when they are 
baptused ; that is, when they are r^-generated, or as 
durist said to Nicodemus, "bom anew of water and 
of the Spirit." Baptism St. Paul styled " the laver 
of regeneration." 

It is much to be deplored, that the controversy about 
Baptismal Eegeneration should stiU continue to rend 
the peace of the Christian world. It does so, simply, 
because disputants do not, before they commence their 
controversies, define terms ; and it has been much 
aggravated, and prolonged, in consequence of some 
of our older divines confounding, in their sermons, 
and other writings, the terms Eegeneration and 

H 1 
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Conversion of heart :— often using them as of ona 
and the same import. 

The same plea of necessity, as Calvin advaBced, 
was put forth in the same century, and continueB. ta 
be so, in behalf of John Ejioz ; who,^ under the pre- 
tence of the reformation of Church abuses, set all 
ecclesiastical order at defiance, threw the Church of 
his native land into a state of concision, from which 
it has never recovered— committed sacrilege of the 
grossest kind — destroyed the most beautiful specimens 
of architecture in the country — rendered the soil of 
Wallace, and of Bruce, almost a by-word among 
the nations — made the name of Soot nearly syno- 
nymous with that of barbarian — and, personally, 
as well as m the pulpit^ insulted his helpless 
sovereign so outrageously, that even the brutal 
Barons, who, for the sake of the plunder of tlia 
sanctuary of God, backed him, in so far, in his 
proceedings, were compelled to remonstrate with 
him.* 

Calvin's In- At twenty-thxee years of age, Calvin, in Switzerland, 

atitntions. -vTTote his InstUtUioTUi. This work was written in 
Latin; and was dedicated to Francis the First, of 
France. It shews Calvin to have been a man of 
great intellect ; but, at the same time, it evinces 
him to have been destitute of judgment^ of tolai> 
ation, and of soberness of mind. That we are 
not here slandering the memory of this great 
man — a, man of whom Bishop Horsley speaks in 
terms of the highest respect — we shall endeavour to 

Calvin's shew, by referring to his famous doctrine of Pre- 

P^eSiina ^destination. 

^jj The Predestinarian controversy, as it is called, was 

not heard o:^ in the Christian Church, for four hundred 

* It is now thirty-two years, since the writer's late distia.* 
goished friend, Dr. Jamieson, author of the ** Scottish Dic- 
tionary," &c., &c.— a Seceding Presbyterian minister— infoimed 
him, that, were he called npon, calmly and deliberately, to give 
his opinion on the subject of John Knox's conduct, he could not^ 
in satisfaction of his own conscience, vindicate him from having 
been, on numerous occasions, guilty of high treason. 
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yeafs after the existoice of the New Testament ; — ^af ter 
the: Apostles had preached the gospel throughout the 
world ;: — after Chiistianitj, like a mighty tree, had 
pushed its branches to every quarter of the known 
caivilised world. Previous to the fifth century, no 
preacher — no divine — ^no Christian — had ever dreamt 
of starting the doctrines which are now known under 
the name of predestinarian. The unhappy controversy 
waa the result of what we might almost term mere 
accident. It was begun by Augustine, the fEunous Augustine, 
Bishop of Hippo ; who, in the course of his disputation ^^^V o^ 
with Pelagius, got confused in his enunciation of the ^eh^xi^ 
teorms in which he meant to express himself. His want 
of deamess of ideas made him disturb the ideas of 
others. Pelagius was a man of great personal piety ; 
but he was a heretic. He denied the original corruption 
of human nature, incurred by the Fall — ^maintained 
that human beings only become evil through the in- 
fluence of bad example — and denied that Divine grace 
was necessary, either to enlighten the understanding, or 
to punfy the heart.* It was to meet these pernicious 
notions, and others iatimately connected with them, 
that Augustine came forth. By his learned and elo- 
quent writings, he dissipated the heretical views of his 
antagonist. But, while doing so, he became the author 
of a fearful contest ; — a contest which has shaken 
Christianity to its centre, and which, in all probability, 
-win last while the world endures. Owing to the enun- 
ciatiosn of Augustine's apparent opinions, certain monks 
of the city of Adrumentum, and others, were led into 
the notion, that God not only predestinated the wicked 
to eternal punishment, but, also, to the guilt, and trans- 
gression, for which they are punished. Thus, according 
to them, both the good and bad actions of all men 
were, by a Divine decree, determined from eternity, and 
fixed by an invincible necessity. Those who embraced 
these ideas were called Predestinarians. (Mosheim, 
VoL II. p. 9). 

The mischief being done, it was vain for Augustine 

* On thift^ subject, see Moslieim*s Eccles, Hist^ Vol. II. p. 87. 
London. 1819. 
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to attempt to undo it. He denied that he had ever 
meant to promulgate such sentiments. He endea- 
Youred to explain what his true opinions were. The 
efforts of Augustine were seconded by the two Councils 
of Aries and Lyons, in France, in which the doctrine in 
question was publicly rejected and condemned. But, 
notwithstanding this, the poison of Augustine's indiscre- 
tion lingered in the Christian Church. Long after he 
slept in his grave — ^in the ninth century of the Christian 
era — and while another controversy, concerning the 
manner in which the body and blood of Christ are present 
in the Lord's Supper, was going on, the controversy 
respecting Predestination, and grace, was revived by 
Gkxleschalcus, a Saxon monk of illustrious birth, who 
had entered the Church with an insatiable desire of 
sounding the deepest mysteries, and of being wise above 
what is written. (Mosheim, VoL IL, p. 344). From his 
day, the doctrine spread; — so much so, that, in his letters 
to Dr. Eippis, Dean Tucker, a dignitary of the Church 
of England, lays it down as an undoubted truth, that at 
the time just preceding the Reformation, the Church 
of Borne, in respect to Predestination, grace, freewiO, 
and perseverance, was, notwithstanding her pretensions 
to infallibility, and to unvarying uniformity of doctrine, 
truly CalvinisticaL At the Beformation, the doctrine 
which had taken root so deeply, and had spread so 
widely, was zealously adopted — attentively traced 
to its consequences — and carefully digested into a 
system, by Calvin, the Genevan Beformer, from 
whom it has since that time been denominated 
Galvimsm, 
Eemarkson The full development of the doctrine here referred 
ijj^^ to — ^what is meant by Calvinism — what is meant by 
Predestinarianism, or predestinarian doctrines — ^it is 
impossible for us fully to explain in this place. We 
may state them, however, in so far ; and we shall do 
so in Calvin's own words. 

Speaking of those whom he calls the reprobate, he 
says : — " Those, therefore, whom GUxl created for the 
reproach of life, and the destruction of death — ^that 
they might be organs of his anger, and examples of 
his severity — ^that they may come to their end — he 
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aometmias depdves of the power of heaiing Lis word, 
sometimQS makes them more blind and stupid hj the 
preaching of it." ''Behold^ he directs his voice to 
thi^iU. but it is that they may be made more deaf ; he 
lights up a Hghty but it is that they may be made 
moore bhrni ; he proposes a doctrine, but it is that 
they may become more stupid by it ; he applies a 
remedy, but it is that they may not be healed. Nor 
caa thi% also, ba controverted," continues the founder 
of Fresbyterianism, ''that Grod delivers his doctrines 
involved in obscurities, to those whom he wishes not 
to be illuminated, that they may gain nothing &om 
it^ except the being delivered up to greater stupidity." 
— {/w««. Libt III. cap. 24, sec& 12 and IS) 

A fuQ and hicid statement of the doctrine of Pre- 
destinatioQ, will be found in a valuable little work, 
pp. 40, 41, which we are sorry to say is now out ol 
prial^ called, ^The Difference stated betwixt Idie 
Fresbyierian EstabHshmeut and the Episcopal Churdi 
of Scotland,." by the Eev. James Milne of BanE The 
true doctrine acknowledged by the Church of 'RngTan<^ 
in her XVIIth article, on this subject, is to be found 
in thfi same work. We refer our read^rs^ also^ to a 
^ Difisertation " on this article by Dr. Winchester, who 
has. shewn that it was not drawn up agreeably to 
the sentiments of Calvin. Indeed, the anti-Calvimstic 
sense of the Thirty^iine Articles has been clearly 
proved by many able divines of the Church of 
Ei^and; more particularly by Tomline, Bishop of 
Lincoln, in his Charge in ISQS^ on the doctrine of 
Universal Redemption. 

We have already stated^ that we acknowledge 
Calvin to have been a man a£ great intellect ; and 
that Bishop Horsley has given his distinguished testi- 
mony to the fact. But no greatness of intellect — ^no 
extent of acquirement — can vindicate, or extenuate, 
the promulgation of a doctrine which is flagrantly 
subversive of two of the attributes of the Deity ; — we 
mean, the justice, and the goodness, of God. Well Wesley's 
might Wesley, in the plenitude of his indignation °P^*°^ 
at the utterance of such a doctrine, on the subject ^^.^ 
of the future destiny of a large portion of the himian 
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race, and on a supposition of its possible truth, break 
forth into the following splendid burst of eloquence 
with regard to it : — *' How would the enemy of God 
and man rejoice ! How would he cry aloud, and 
spare not ! How would he lift up his voice, and say, 
' To your tents, O Israel ! Flee from the face of tlus 
God, or ye shall utterly perish.' But whither will ye 
flee ? Unto heaven ?---he is there. Unto hell ? — ^he 
is there also. Ye cannot flee from an omnipotent 
Almighty tyrant And whether ye flee or stay, I caU 
heaven his throne, and earth his f ootstool, to witness 
against you, that ye shall perish — ^that ye shall die 
eternally ! Sing, O hell, and rejoice ye that are imder 
the eartii ! for God, even the mighty Gknl hath spoken, 
and hath devoted to death millions of souls, from the 
rising of the sim unto the going down thereof. Here, 
O Death, is thy sting : they shall not, cannot escape, 
for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it. Here, O 
Grave, is thy victory : nations yet unborn, or ever 
they have done good or evil, are doomed never to see 
the light of life ; but thou shalt gnaw upon them for 
ever and ever. Let all those morning-stars sing 
together, who fell with Lucifer son of the morning ! 
Let all the sons of hell shout for joy ! for the decree 
is past, and who shall annul it ?"— (Southey's Life of 
Wesley, Vol L p. 387). 

The best apology that can be made for Calvin is, 
that his Institutions were written when he was only 
twenty-three years old; and it is a remarkable &ct, 
that, in his after-writings, he made very little — ^if any 
— allusion to the doctrines, concerning the Divine 
decrees, which he had enunciated in the days of his 
youth. The system of Calvinism is a system whole, 
entire, and absolute in itself. If a single peg is taken out 
of it, the whole system falls to pieces. There can be no 
such thing as a moderate Calvinist. It may be noticed 
that Mosheim — a writer friendly to Calvin — describes 
him as "a man whose extensive genius, flowing do- 
quence, immense learning, extraordinary penetration, 
indefatigable industry, and fervent piety, placed him at 
the head of the [foreign] Bef ormers ;--^ of whom he 
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surpassed, at least, in learning and parts, as he also did 
the most of them in obstinacy, asperity, and turbulence/* 
— (VoL IV. p. 90, Note). 

It is a matter of very great doubt, whether those 
ikiglish divines, who compHed the Thirly-nine Articles, 
ever read the works of Calvin. 
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Although we are somewliat anticipating the course of 
events, yet, having mentioned the Thirty-nine Articles 
of the Church of England, in connection with Calvin's 
views, it may be as well to make a few remarks with 
respect to them. 

For more than two centuries, the interpretation to 
be placed on certain of the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England has been a bone of contention in 
the theological world. At the commencement of the 
Eeformation, which, properly speaking, cannot be dated 
farther back than the reign of Edward the Sixth, forty- 
two Articles of Religion, after being compiled, and 
agreed upon, by the clergy in Convocation, were, in 
1552, published by Eoyal authority, and continued in 
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force till they were repealed at the accession of Queen 
Mary. In 1562, under Elizabeth, thirty-nine, founded 1562. 
on these forty-two articles, were drawn up, and 
received the sanction of both houses of Convocation. 
These, slightly altered in 1571, constitute the present 1571. 
Articles of the English Church. 

James Arminius, Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Leyden, " a man," says Mosheim, " who 
attracted the esteem, and applause, of his very enemies, 
by his acknowledged candour, penetration, and piety," 
died in 1609, "when the agitation of his doctrines was 
just beginning to involve his country in contention and 
discord."— (See Mosheim, VoL V. pp. 439-441). And 
Calvin's doctrine was first agitated in 1562 ;— ten years 
after the compilation of the forty-two Articles, under 
King Edward the Sixth, and in the very year in which 
the Thirty-nine Articles were drawn up. 

The chief points of discussion, between what are termed 
the Calvinistic and Arminian parties, are so well known, 
that it would be altogether a work of supererogation 
to detail them. In relation, however, to the disputes 
in existence towards the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, on the subject of religion, it will be necessary to 
remind the reader, that the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England were drawn up by men to whom, 
in their right acceptation, neither of the terms just men- 
tioned could be applied. The martyrs, confessors, and 
others, to whose exertions the people of England are 
indebted for their emancipation from the worse than 
Egyptian bondage of the Bishop of Bome, took as their 
guide in the compilation of the Articles, the Holy Scrip- 
tures alone. Examining the Scriptures by the light which 
Christian antiquity afforded them, they were enabled, 
without regard to the dogmas of either Calvin or of his 
opponents, to present their coimtrymen with a series of 
theological statements, at once simple, perspicuous, and 
comprehensive. It should be kept in mind, however, 
that the Thirty-nine Articles are not to be regarded as a 
complete system of FaitL They must be taken, and 
interprete(^ in connection with the Book of Common 
Prayer, in connection with the Homilies, and the 
acknowledged writings of those who drew them up. 

K 
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They are, in point of fact, chiefly, a protest against the 

leading errors of the Church of Rome. 

Episcopacy In addition to what we have said in the Introductory 

andPresby- Chapter, perhaps this is the proper place to introduce a 

tenanism. ^^^ remarks, on the subject of Episcopacy and Presby- 

terianism ; — that is, on the subject of the Church, and 

the system which Calvin erected at Geneva, and which 

was, afterwards, introduced in Scotland by Andrew 

Melville. 

By baptism — which is an institution of our Saviour 
— ^we are admitted into the visible spiritual Society 
called the Church ; thereby acquiring a stipulated right 
to certain privileges, to the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
here, and to the reward of eternal life hereafter. This 
Society, as a matter of course, requires a proper form 
of government, for the purpose of preserving order and 
peace among its members, and of facilitating the 
objects which it has in prospect. 
Form of The commission given, by the Saviour, to his apostles, 

Church- and the manner in which they, while rearing the frame- 
gorem- work of the church, acted upon it, sufficiently testify 
yereallv^or*^ the fact, that Episcopacy, by means of a lineal 
1500 years, Spiritual succession from themselves, was the form of 
Episcopal, government prescribed for, and settled in, the Church. 
Universally, without one single exception, from the 
days of the apostles to those of Calvin — ^in other words, 
throughout a period of upwards of fifteen hundred 
years — ^the government of the Church was Episcopal.* 
Origin of ^he origin, then, of Presbyterianism is not to be 
Presbyte- foimd in primitive antiquity. The time when Chris- 
rianism not tianity was planted in Scotland, as has been already 
to be found gj^e^^ jg uncertain. The rise, and the progress, 
antSidty^^ of the corruptions in doctrine, and worship, which 
constitute Popery, it would require a subtdle p6n 
to investigate and traca But tiiere can be no diffi- 
culty, and it requires no subtilty of penmanship, to 
tell from what quarter came Presbjrterianism ; — the 
introduction of which, perhaps — ^speaking in a general 
sense, and without any disparagement of the many 

* See Archdeacon Sinclair's work on the Apostolical Suceesnon ; 
Milne's Difference StcUed ; and Well's Controverwo^ Letters, 
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excellent persons who are to be found witliin its pale 
— ^was the greatest religious misfortune which ever 
befell the Scottish nation. 

When the necessity for a reform of the Church, from Reformers, 
the corruptions of Popery, began to be seen in Scotland, ^^^"^^U^ 
EpiscQpacy, in itself, was not considered, by any of the ^ Epwco^ 
Befonners — ^whether abroad or at home — ^as a part of pacy. 
those corruptions. Calvin never spoke, nor wrote of it, 
otherwise than as of divine right; and, had their 
Bishop been wise enough to see that a reform was 
necessary, neither Calvin, nor any of the inhabitants of 
G^eva, would have ever dreamt of setting up the 
Presbyterian model. When the Duke of Savoy sent 
and demanded of them to forsake the reformed religion, 
to restore the images, to turn out the ministers, and 
to receive back the Bishops, they replied, that, "for 
their Bishop, he should be welcome, so that he would 
remember his name and place, and do the work of a 
Bishop according to the word of God : But, for the 
rest, they were to obey God rather than man, and that, 
as long as Geneva should remember she was free, and 
consecrated to God alone, it must not be expected that 
they would again set up any thing tending to supersti- 
tion."— (Skinner, VoL I. p. 469). 

It would appear — although the contrary has been 
confidently asserted — that Calvin was not in priest's 
orders. It would have been well, perhaps, that the 
Bishop — ^who was a worldly-minded man, bent on 
nothing but temporal riches, and the possession of 
temporal rank, and temporal power — ^had admitted him 
to that privilege. As it was, he assumed the priest's 
office ; and, when installed, at Greneva, as a minister, 
even while he was denouncing the tyranny of Bishops, 
he became as great a tyrant as ever ruled with despotic 
power. He burnt Servetus, because he differed from 
him in religious opinion. 

One of the principal causes of the introduction of 
Presbyterian parity, into Scotland, was the circumstance, 
that the Beformation was carried on, chiefly, by laymen. 
Presbyters, however, and also Bishops, concurred in it. 
The Congregation, as the Kef orming party called them- 
selyes, when they petitioned the Convocation, did not 
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insist on the abolition of Episcopacy, bnt merely re- 
quired, that the Bishops should be elected by the 
gentry of the diocese, and the priests with the consent 
of the parishioners. 
Knox, and There cannot be a doubt, that the stem temper, the 
hifl opin- violent and seditious zeal, and the stubborn fanatical 
prejudices, of John Knox, tended, in a most powerful 
manner, to prevent the reformation of the Church in 
Scotland being conducted on sound principles. But 
even Knox, with all his extravagances of opinion, and 
all his irregularities of conduct, evinced no symptoms 
1560. of hatred against Episcopacy. When, in 1560, the 

Eeformation first acquired a national establishment, he 
advised, and sanctioned, the appointment of Superin- 
tendents, who, notwithstanding the democratic principles 
on which they were constituted, enjoyed the superiority, 
and executed the functions, of Bishops. 

The word Superintendent means, precisely, what 
the word Bishop means, — an Overseer; — in Greek, 
B^t^»e^es ; — ^in Latin, Episcopus, The great objec- 
tion to Knox's Superintendents was, that they were 
laymen, and not men Episcopally consecrated, by those 
having a right to consecrate them. They were no 
more real Bishops than is any layman in the Christian 
Church. 

About ten months before Knox's death, and without 
any expression of disapprobation, on his part, the 
entire appearance of the Episcopal polity was restored, 
and the official names appropriated to the Episcopal 
order, were renewed, by an Assembly convened at 
Jan. 1672. Leith, in January 1572. 

About two years and a half after this — some twenty 

months after Knox's death — and fourteen years after 

the Eeformation was first nationally established in 

Andreir Scotland, Andrew Melville, the real introducer of 

Melville. Presbyterianism into Scotland, appeared upon the 

July 1574. gijage^ gg -^as a Scotsman ; and had gone to Geneva, 

to pursue his studies. There he met with Beza, the 

colleague, and successor, of Calvin ; and from him he 

derived the principles, which were, in the course of 

time, to set Scotland in a flame. He landed there, in 

July 1574; and immediately, with the gloomy 
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austerity of the Puritanical form of religion which he 
had adopted — with the confident arrogance of tl^e 
meddling demagogue — ^and with the satirical ill-nature 
of the snarling cynic — ^he commenced his attack upon 
Episcopacy. 

From motives of prudence, however, or from the 
suggestions of timidity, he did not, at first, appear 
publicly to denounce Episcopacy. He found a tool in 
one of the ministers of Edinburgh, named John Durie, ^ohn 
a well-intentioned, but weak and credulous man, who ^^^• 
afterwards saw his error, and repented of his rashness, 
and whom he persuaded to declare, in an Assembly 
held at Edinburgh, on the 6th of August 1575, that Aug. 6th 
there were reasons which he, and other brethren of his ^^^5. 
mind, had to propose against the office, and name, of 
Bishop. As had beea previously arranged, Melville 
arose, and favoured the Assembly with a harangue, in 
support of the same views. (Milne's Difference Stated, 
pp. 12-17. See, also. Collier's Ecclesiastical History , 
and Sage's Fundamental Charter of Presbytery), 

While Papal grandeur, and Papal power, were being Jesuite. 
attacked, first by Luther, and then by Calvin, there 1^28. 
arose, in Europe, a body of men, whose great object 
was the support of that grandeur, and power, and 
whose name has, since, become famous in all lands. 
These were the Jesuits. Their order derived its origin 
from Ignatius Loyola, a Spaniard of a good family, Ignatius 
who, about the year 1528, founded the order, and took Loyola. 
its name from the sacred name of Jesus. He had been 
a soldier ; and having been confined to his bed, from 
wounds which he received at the battle of Pampeluna, 
in 1521, he betook himself, by way of amusement, to 
reading the legendary lives of the Eomish saints, and 
thus became an enthusiast in the Eomish cause. 
(Skinner, VoL L p. 471). 

Loyola at Bome, and Calvin at Geneva, were the 
two most powerful antagonists, with whom, in the 
sixteenth century. Primitive Episcopacy had to grapple. 

We now resume the thread of our narrative, in Accession 
connection with Scottish ecclesiastical and civil aflEsdrs, of Maiy, 
from the accession of the imfortunate Mary, Queen of ^^^ ^^ 
Scots. 

N 1 
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That James the Fifth — an able, liberal, and generous- 
hearted prince — died disgusted with the conduct both of 
the Bishops, and the temporal nobles, of his kingdom, 
more particularly with the conduct of the latter at 
Solway Frith, there can be little doubt. His last 
words, on his death-bed, we have already recorded. It 
may be profitable to mention, that, shortly before his 
death, he summoned some of the prelates before him, 
and thus addressed them : — " Pack you ! — ^get you to 
your charges, and reform your own Hves, and be not 
instruments of discord betwixt my nobility and me, 
or else I vow I shall reform you ; not as the king of 
Denmark doth, by imprisonment — neither yet as the 
king of England doth, by heading and hanging : but I 
shall reform you by sharp punishments, if ever I hear 
such motions again." When, drawing his dagger, he 
added, '*I will stick you with this whinger," they 
left his presence in terror and dismay. It is more 
than probable, that, had James lived twenty years 
longer, a regular and orderly reformation of the doc- 
trine, and discipline, of the Scottish Church, similar to 
that of the Church of England, would have taken 
place ; that the government of the Church would have 
remained fixed upon its Apostolic foundation; and 
that the scenes which disgraced Scotland, in the eyes 
of foreign nations, through the destruction of our 
cathedrals, and other venerable monuments of anti- 
quity, and the uprooting of everything which had the 
slightest claim to the character of sacred or divine, 
would never have occurred. 

The speech of the exasperated monarch, to the 
prelates, was caused, in consequence of the Bishops 
and clergy having given' in to him a paper, in which 
were contained the names of about 360 noblemen, 
gentlemen, and others, who were suspected of heresy, 
and with whose estates they suggested — for the THiig 
was poor — ^he might enrich himself 

The more we investigate the conduct, and character, 
of James the Fifbh — although he was too light-hearted 
to be without blemishes — the more do we find his 
memory entitled to respect. 

Before this monarch expired, he signed a will, which 
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it is said that Cardinal Beaton placed before him, when 
he was no longer able to exercise the faculty of reason. 
Knox goes the length of saying, that the Cardinal 
poisoned his sovereign ; but there seems not the 
slightest probability of the truth of this accusation. 
(See Balfour's Annals, VoL I. p. 275). By this will, 
Beaton was appointed tutor to the young Queen, and 
governor of the realm. 

Although it was proclaimed at the Cross of Edin- 
burgh, it was, by the nobles, set aside ; and the Earl of 
Arran, who was nearest in blood to the crown, was 
declared B«gent. Arran was a weak man ; and, after 
having professed Reforming principles, openly and Sept. 1543. 
publicly, at Stirling, renounced them. (Keith, Book I. 
ch. 2, 3). 

As far as Parliament was concerned, it was favourable Parliament 
to the reform of Church abuses. But the Regent's favoiorable 
apostasy led to a state of things very different from ^^J^' 
what would, otherwise, have been expected. Cardinal 
Beaton had, illegally and arbitrarily, been arrested, and 
confined in Blackness Castle. He was now released ; 
and his first steps were against the proceedings, and the 
persons, of the Reformers. 

Henry, of England, had frequently written to the 
Regent, urging him to reform — ^that is, to plunder — 
the Church, and to extirpate the religious orders. An 
act of parliament had passed, authorizing the use of the 
Old and New Testaments in the vulgar tongue. Never- 1 644. 
theless, the Regent's alliance with the Cai-dinal led to 
results of the most disastrous kind. 

The Cardinal, accompanied by the Regent, and others, 1546. 
immediately went on a tour, to Perth, and throughout Cardinal 
Angus ; where, on the most frivolous pretences, he put J^f 
to death— or, rather, murdered — six persons, male and tion. 
female, on the ground of what he chose to call heresy. 

It was on this excursion, that, with great magnificence, 
he married his daughter — whether legitimate, or illegi- 
timate, has not been determined — at Finhaven Castle, 
near Forfar, to the eldest son of the Earl of Crawford. 
The name of the young lady's mother was Marion 
Ogilvy, a daughter of the family of Airlie. It is asserted, 
by some, that she was the wife of the Cardinal before he 
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was in holy orders. At Melgund Castle, in the neigh-, 
bourhood of Forfar, where Marion Ogilyy is said to 
have resided, there are still to be seen, above one of 
the landing-places of a staircase of the mined edifice, in 
basso-relievo, the two letters m. o. 

It will scarcely be believed, that, so great was the 

Ignorance prevalent, in Scotland, at this time, that "even 

the priests did think the New Testament was composed 

by Martin Luther, and the Old to be the only scripture 

that men ought to read." — (Spottiswood). 

1546. It was impossible that such proceedings, on the part 

of Cardinal Beaton, should do otherwise than produce 

their natural result. They did so. He sowed the 

D^th of wind : he reaped the whirlwind. Having arrested, 

Wishart, ^^^^ publicly burnt, at St. Andrews, George Wishart, a 

^1K!' member of the family of Pitarrow, in the Meams, and 

a Keforming preacher, though not in orders,* he was, 

himself, in return for it, murdered in the Castle of 

St. Andrews, by parties who were determined that the 

blood of Wishart should not go unrevenged. 

Tytler, in his History of Scotland, has clearly proved 
that Knox was privy to this murder ; and, in the earlier 
editions of Knox's History of the Reformation^ in refer- 
ence to Melville of Cambee's addressing the Cardinal, 
and then running him through the body, the following 
words appeared as a marginal note : — " The godly 
words, and deed, of James Melville." At the time of 
his murder, Beaton was in his fifty-second year. The 
portraits, which we possess of him, display one of the 
most beautiful intellectual countenances we ever beheld. 
There is one taken from an original painting, in 
Stephen's History, Vol. I. opposite to page 32. 

Knox's remarks, on the subject of the Cardinal's 
murder, are characterized by the grossest levity and 
buflfoonery. 

Beaton was undoubtedly a man of great intellect and 
of the profoundest sagacity ; and, as a statesman, there 

* Wishart acted on the belief that every Christian is raised to 
the priesthood ; and, in proof of this, he, before his judges, qaoted 
the words of the Apostle, *^ he hath made us kings, and priests, 
unto €K)d." Some, however, are of opinion that Wishart actually 
was in holy orders. (Russell, Vol. L pp. 158, 159. See Notes), 
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was no man, of the age in which he lived, and of the Beaton^s 
country to which he belonged, who had the slightest character, 
daim to be termed his equal. He was the last who 
held the rank of Cardinal in Scotland ; and with him 
fell the last prop of the Papacy there. Had he been 
free from the scandalous vices of the churchmen of his 
age, he would justly have been considered one of the 
most illustrious of her sons. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that he and Cardinal 
Wolsey, of England — each the most distinguished 
churchman, in the same age, of the country to which 
he belonged — should have been fond of living in a 
style of princely magnificence. 

Beaton was succeeded in the Primacy, as Arch- HamUton 
bishop of St. Andrews, by John Hamilton, the illegi- Pn™**** 
timate brother of the Regent. 

Another Reforming preacher, undeterred by Wishart's John 
cruel fate, was John RougL He joined the murderers, ^^' 
in the Castle of St. Andrews, and endeavoured to 
reform their personal manners ; but their conduct was 
so characterized by riot and debauchery, that he soon 
left them. Rough was afterwards martyred in England. 
It may be noticed, that like all the early reformers, he 
approved of set forms of prayer ; and was an admirer 
of the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of Eng- 
land. Calvin had not yet been much talked of in 
Scotland. (Skinner, VoL II. pp. 29-30). 

Now appears, for the first time, on the public stage, John Knox. 
John Ejiox; a man whose name, in relation to the 
Scottish Reformation from Popery, is connected with 
much that is noble, while, at the same time, nothing 
but the blindest and most indiscriminating partisanship 
can protect his memory from charges which sully his 
world-wide fame, and which justly stamp his character 
as that of one whose fierce and fiery passions — ^whose 
headstrong wiQ — and whose love of despotic spiritual 
power — burned as strongly within him as ever did the 
same feelings within the breast of a Hildebrand, or of 
any other occupant of the Papal throne. In order 
to supply Rough's place, Knox entered the Castle of 
St. Andrews, and became chaplain to the profligate 
garrison. £[nox had been educated at the University 
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of St. Andrews, under John Major, the historian ; and, 
subsequently, became a private tutor, in some Reforming 
fiamilies. He was, at this time, in his forty-second year. 
In addition to being chaplain to the graceless band in 
the castle, he assumed the office of parish minister of 
St. Andrews, and preached his first sermon, in the 
parish church, from a text in Daniel (viL 24, 25), in 
which, as a matter of course, he directed all the thunders 
of his eloquence against the Church of Eome. His 
style of preaching is fjEimiliar to all who have read of 
Scottish history ; and from it may be said to have 
been derived the style still used by some preachers 
among the Scottish Presbyterians. It was Httle the 
style of one who acts on the principles of the meek and 
holy Jesus ; — who wishes to win souls to Christ ; — 
who desires to keep in remembrance the words of St. 
Paul : " Therefore, knowing the terrors of the Lord, we 
persuade men." It was violent, and extravagant in 
the extreme ; and the expression, " He dad the pu'pit 
a' to blads" — ^that is, he knocked the pulpit all in 
pieces— was no metaphor, as far as Knox was concerned. 
He never attempted to "persuade" any one. His 
preaching was, generally speaking, full, not of the love 
and grace of God, and of that of his Son Jesus Christ, 
but of hell and damnation ; and his gesticulations — 
which are imitated by some of his successors in Scot- 
land to the present day — are so notorious, that they 
form one of the most vivid pictures which the pencil of 
Wilkie ever drew. 

For some account of this style of preaching, we 
refer the reader to that curious pamphlet, called the 
Blacksmith*8 Letter^ published upwards of one hundred 
years ago, and a reprint of which appeared, in Edin- 
burgh, somewhere about the year 1825. 

The following lines of -Bums, in one of the most 
extraordinary performances which ever came from his 
lyre, are so graphic, that they present, to the mind's 
eye, the style of which we speak to the life : — 

Hear how he clears the points o' faith, 

Wr rattlin' an' wi' thumpin' ! 
Now meekly calm, now wild in wrath, 

He's stampin' an' he's jumpin' ! 
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Knox's connection with the licentious crew in the Taken 
Castle of St. Andrews did not last long. The death of pri«>iier to 
Henry VIII. of England dissipated their hopes of ""*^' 
further aid from that quarter ; and a French fleet 
soon compelled them to surrender as prisoners. Along 1548. 
with the garrison, Ejiox was carried to France ; where 
he was sent to the galleys, and loaded with irons. 
There he remained for some years. (M'Crie's Life of 
Knox^ p. 42). 

In this year, the Queen-mother, Mary of Guise, The Queen- 
induced the Earl of Arran to resign the Regency, in n^o*^er 
her favour ; and she, also, accomplished her anxious ^^^^ ' 
desire to have the young Queen, Mary, sent to France, 
to be educated, and, eventually, with the consent of 
Parliament, to be married to the Dauphin. Queen 
Mary landed in France, accompanied by several noble- 
men and gentlemen, and by Lady Fleming, and her 
four Maids of Honour, named Mary, — Livingstone, 
Fleming, Seton, and Beton. (Skinner, Vol. II. p. 37). 

The licentiousness of the clergy came, again, pro- 1549. 
minently into view. Archbishop Hamilton summoned Continned 
a provincial Council to meet at LinUthgow ; from ^^"^^fTe 
which he adjourned it to EdinburgL At this Council, clergy. 
the severest enactments were made, against such 
churchmen as persisted in leading vicious and immoral 
lives. They were declaaed to be liable to suspension : 
and, in the event of their persevering in evil course^ 
they were to be subject to deprivation of their bene- 
fices altogether. For this state of matters, the Scot- 
tish Church was indebted to that " doctrine of devils " 
of the Papal system, " forbidding to marry," and thus 
separating the clergy from all the blessed ties of 
domestic life ; and the example of immorality, set ty 
the clergy of that period, as well as of preceding ages, 
ia, certainly, one reason why the vice of unchastity is 
slill a vice so generally prevalent in Scotland — and, 
we may add, so generally considered one of a very 
venial kind. 

Again the blood-hounds of persecution went forth ; 
and again the cry of innocent blood arose to heaven. 
By the command of Archbishop Hamilton, a poor old 
man, of pious life, and good repute, named Adam 
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Adam Wallace, who was tutor in the family of Ormiston, 
Wi^ace. where Wishart was taken, and where Knox had fre- 
quently visited, was arrested — tried for heresy, before 
the Earl of Argyle, Lord Justice-General of the king- 
dom, and the Archbishop — convicted — and burnt on 
the Castle Hill of Edinburgh. (Spottiswood, p. 90). 
Contro- At this time, broke out an absurd controversy, as to , 

ver^^ as to whether the Lord's Prayer might be addressed to the « 
Pj^ y saints. This controversy assumed a most ridiculous 
being ad- and sarcastic fonn. A Friar Tottis, in consequence of 
dreioed to his preaching in the affirmative of the question, was 
■*"»*«• hooted at, by the boys, on the streets of St. Andrews, 
as " Friar Paternoster," and had to leave the city ; and 
Archbishop Spottiswood gives the following account of 
the general feeling among the laity, on the subject 
The Sub-Prior of St. Andrews, being asked what the 
frequent meetings, and conferences, of the clergy were 
about, replied : " Tom, we cannot agree to whom the 
Paternoster should be said." "Sir," said Tom, "to 
whom should it be said, but unto God ]" " But," said 
the Sub-Prior, "what shall we do with the sjunts, 
man?" **Give them aves and credos enow, in the 
devil's name !" says Tom, **for that may suffice them." 
Tom's opinion was, by the mass of the community, 
considered a correct one. (Spottiswood, pp. 91, 92). 
Keith calls this "the merry story concerning the 
Paternoster."— (P. 63). 
Hamilton's At a second provincial Council, the publication of a 
Catojliiam. Catechism, in the mother-tongue, containing an expla- 
nation of the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten 
Commandments, was authorized to be published. The 
composition of this Catechism is usually ascribed to 
Archbishop Hamilton ; and a portion of it was ordered 
to be read in church, when there was no sermon. It is 
judiciously written ; and would do honour to any 
writer of the present day. It consists of 410 pages^ 
small 4to, and was printed in black-letter. It was 
published at St. Andrews, on the 29th of August 1552, 
by command of the Council, and at the Archbishop's 
expense. "The preface," says Bishop Keith, "bears 
the Archbishop's name." 
The Catechism was sold for twopence Scots ; and, 
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therefore, in derision, was called, by many, " the two- 
penny faith." The author of it most properly shews 
Ms wisdom, and moderation, by taking care not to enter 
upon controverted points ; and for this Dr. M*Crie, in 
a note to his Life of Knox, with his usual bigotry, and 
want of charity, blames him.* 

A third provincial Council was held at Lmhthgow ; Council at 
when the decrees and canons of the Council of Trent, l^iJ^hthgow 
which changed the whole appearance of the Church of 
Borne, were received, as binding, on the Church in 
Scotland, in so far as that Church was in communion 
with the Romish see. (Keith, B. I. ch. vi. 63). For 
an account of the Council of Trent, see Skinner, VoL II. 
pp. 40-44. 

The death of Edward the Sixth, of England, while l^^^. 
yet a boy, was what has been termed " a heavy blow, Sj™J^ 
and great discouragement," t to the Reformation, both vi. of Eng 
in England and in Scotland. The Reformation of the land. 
Church, as far as England was concerned, had begun in ^^^^y- 
the reign of Edward, and not, as is usually supposed, 
in that of his father Henry. Henry, for his own 
purposes, had thrown off the supremacy of the Bishop 
of Rome ; but Edward — although a mere stripling — 
acting from the purest motives, and guided by those 
whos^ opinions he considered entitled to deference and 
respect, had proceeded to a real reformation of the 
doctrines, which the Popes of Rome had thrust upon 
the branch of the CathoKc Church in England. 

In Edward the Sixth's reign, a committee of Bishops, 
and other divines, was appointed, by the English Con- 
vocation, to examine, and reform, the offices of the 
ChurcL This appointment took place in 1548 ; and 
the committee compiled, and set forth, a new office, 
which still goes by the name of the First Liturgy of 
Edward the Sixth. It was next ratified, as part of the 
law of the realm, by parliament. In a year or two 
after, this Liturgy was revised ; and, at the desire of 
some foreign divines — such as Bucer, Peter Martyr, and 

* It is melancholy to think, that, on good grounds. Archbishop 
Hamilton is believed to have been privy to the death of Damley. 
f Lord Melbourne, in reference to the Church in Ireland. 
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others, whom Archbishop Cranmer had invited over — 
alterations were made in some material articles, especially 
in what related to the administration of the Eucharist, 
or Lord's Supper. With these alterations, the Second 
Liturgy was published ; and this is now, in substance, 
the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England 
of the present day. Whether the alterations improved 
it, has been doubted. (Skinner, VoL II. p. 50). 
Accession On the death of Edward, Mary, daughter of Catherine 
of Mary of of Arragon, ascended the English throne. The accession 
^ ^^ ' of this princess had a baneful effect upon the Refor- 
mation in Scotland. The English Mary was whoUy 
devoted to the Popish interest ; and, therefore, her 
influence tended, not only to check ecclesiastical re- 
formation in England, but, also, to retard its progress 
in the Scottish Church. 
1554. By a commission from her young daughter, the 

April. Queen-mother, Mary of Guise, or, as she is sometimes 
(Mm Dio- ^^^®^> Mary of Lorraine, was solemnly prodaimed 
claimed Regent ; while, to reconcile the Earl of Arran to his 
Regent. loss of the dignity, the latter was, by the king of 
France, created Duke of Chatelherault, a title which 
now belongs to the Duke of Hamilton. 

The bigotry of the English Mary, and the persecuting 
tyranny of her Popish Bishops, drove many preachers 
of the Reformed doctrines into Scotland. Among these, 
were Willock, and Harlow, or Harley, who were Scotch- 
men, and who had fled into England from the wrath of 
the Scoto-Popish'prelates. (Keith, p. 64). From Mary of 
England's dominions, however, many retired to Switzer- 
land ; where they imbibed the doctrines of Calvin. 
1556. Knox now returned to Scotland. Eight years in 

Return of exile, conjoined with working, while in France, in 
S^tf *d chains at the oar, in the galleys, had not quenched his 
flery zeal ; and, although he was indebted, for his release 
from French bondage, to Mary of Guise, no sooner had 
his feet touched his native soil, than he commenced 
open attacks upon her, and upon the mode of religion 
which she acknowledged, in the bitterest terms. The 
latter he declared to be idolatrous, and the practisers of 
it idolaters ; and, as he chose, instead of confining him- 
self to the nuld and merciful Christian dispensation, to 
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fkll back upon the Levitical law, he boldly declared 
that such idolaters should be put to death. 

A standing text with Knox, and, indeed, with all the 
immediate disciples of Calvin, was that injunction in 
the 13th chapter of Deuteronomy against participating 
in the idolatry of the Gentile nations. " If thy brotherj 
the son of thy mother, or thy son, or thy daughter, or 
the wife of thy bosom, or thy friend which is as thine 
own soul, entice thee secretly, saying. Let us go and 
serve other gods, &c., thou shalt not consent unto him, 
nor hearken unto him, neither shall thine eye pity him, 
neith^ shalt thou spare him, neither shalt thou conceal 
him, but thou shalt surely kill him ; thine hand shall 
be first upon him to put him to death. Thou shalt 
stone him with stones that he die." " Such, therefore," 
concludes Knox, " as solicit only to idolatrie — that is, 
to Popery — ought to be punished with death, without 
f<X90ur or respect of persons. The punishment of such 
crimes as idolatrie, blasphemy, and others, that touch 
ik^ majesty of God, doth not pertain to kings or chief 
rulers only, but to the whole body of the people^ and to 
etfery member of the same, according to the vocation of 
every man, and according to that possibility and occasion 
which Gk)d doth minister to revenge the injury done 
against his glory." — "To the same law, I say, and 
covenant, are the Gentiles no less bound than were the 
Jews ; whensoever God doth illuminate the eyes of any 
muUitttdef or people, and putteth the sword in their own 
handy to remove such enormities, from amongst them, 
as, before God, they know to be abominable." — (Russell's 
ecUtion of Keith's Catalogue of the Scottish Bishops, 
Appendix, pp. 486, 487). If Knox does not, here, 
advocate the doctrine qf assassination, we profess not 
to know what assassination is. 

When such doctrines were, in the sixteenth century, 
publicly promulgated, by the leading Scottish Reformer 
of the age, who can wonder that, in the seventeenth 
century, Mitchell was put to death for an attempt upon 
Archbiahop Sharp's Ufe, or that, afterwards. Archbishop 
Sharp should have fallen a victim to assassins on Magus 

Muirl 

Those who set up the plea of " necessity" for Knox's 
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language, and conduct, entirely forget— or choose to 
ignore — the circumstance, that this was the plea on 
which Cardinal Beaton burnt Wishart ; and on which 
tyrants, in all ages, have endeavoured to justify the 
prostration of the human intellect before physical 
force. 
1556. So influential in Scotland became Knox's denimcia- 

Kn<» cited ^^^^ against Popery, that, in the year 1556, a formal 
eresy. ggpaj^^j^jj ^^jj^ ^^q Church there took place. Knox 
was publicly cited by the clergy for heresy ; but the 
appearance in court of the nobles, and lesser Barons, 
who had adopted his doctrines, and his cause, so over- 
awed his judges, that his trial was adjourned sine die. 
He went forth, again, on what he considered his 
mission ; and his style of preaching, so far from being 
ameliorated, or softened down, by his arraignment for 
heresy, only acquired more force and power. 

We know no language, in addition to what we have 
already quoted from Bums, better calculated to illustrate 
the style of Knox's preaching, than the lines of the late 
Carolina, Baroness Nairn : — 

He *s a terrible man, John Tod, John Tod, 
He 'b a terrible man, John Tod ; 
He scolds in the house, 
He scolds at the door, 
He scolds on the vera hie rod, John Tod, 
He scolds on the vera hie road. 

Wherever Knox was — ^wheth^r in the pulpit, in an 
assembly, in his sovereign's presence, or in his writings 
— his great characteristic was that of scolding. Even 
a youthful, an elegant, and a gifted Queen — ^his own 
sovereign — melted into tears at the brutal severity 
of his language, could not induce him to abandon this 
habit. 
Knox goes Actuated, apparently, by a restless and roving dispo- 
to Geneva, sition, Knox went, at this time, to Geneva ; where he 
became pastor of a congregation. In his absence, he 
was, by the Popish clergy, arraigned, and burnt in 
effigy, as a heretic ; in rej^y to which proceedings he 
published a spirited defence, entitled the " Appellation 
of John Knox from the most cruel, and unjust Sen- 
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tence, pronounced against him, by the false Bishops and 
clergy of Scotland." — (Keith, Book L, cL vL, p. 64). 

Before leaving Scotland, he had been on a visit to Erskine of 
his friend, John Ei:skine, the Laird of Dun, near Mon- ^^'** 
trose ; an excellent man, and, afterwards, one of Knox's 
Superintendents, or titular Bishops. He was a patron 
of literature ; and, if he erred in his opinions, he erred 
from the purest motives. 

We may here be excused for a short digression for 
the purpose of noticing that the term Laird is one 
peculiar to Scotland. It is synonymous with that of 
the " lesser Barons." The lairds, or lesser Barons, sat 
in Parliament, in virtue of their being feudatories of 
the crown ; holding their lands under the crown, on 
certain conditions — these conditions being, often, 
services of the most trifling nature. In illustration 
of what we mention, we may state, that the Laird 
of Lower in Forfarshire, holds his lands on condition 
of his supplying peats, or turf, to the sovereign of 
Scotland's fire, whenever he, or she, may choose to 
visit Forfar. 

When William Pitt was prime minister of Great 
Britain, and hard pressed f of want of money, to carry 
on the war with France, he attempted to negotiate 
with the lairds of Scotland, in order to induce them 
to pay money in lieu of the fulfilment of the duties 
{»rescribed by their charters. It is hardly necessary to 
say, that his attempt was ineffectual. 

The parliament of Scotland, imlike that of England, 
sat in one hall; — the hall whose oaken rafters are 
still visible — ^which heard the sentence of death passed 
on the great Montrose — from which the gallant 
Dundee marched to fight the battle of KiUiecrankie — 
and in which the supreme depositories, in Scotland, of 
legal lore yet exhibit themselves in the costume of 
legal array. 

The Scottish parliament consisted of the greater 
Barons, the Bishops and mitred Abbots, the lesser 
Barons, or lairds — and the burgesses, or representa- 
tives of the people at large. 

The Scottish Eeformers now banded themselves 
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into a body, styled the Congregation, the leading men 
of which called themselves the Lords of the Congre- 
gation. The Church, in Scotland, they were pleased — 
because of its Popish corruptions — to designate the 
Congregation of Satan. Shortly afterwards, we find 
them dropping this appellation, and calling themselves, 
as a better translation of the Greek word Eccleskiy the 
Kirk, or the Church* 

Knox was, at this time, invited to return to Scot- 
land; and, not long afterwards, he obeyed the calL 
In fact, he appears to have been a man who could not 
rest long in one place. Thus, we soon find him, again, 
in his native land, with — as Clarendon said of Hamp- 
den — " a head to contrive, and a hand to execute, any 
mischief." 

The last victim of Popish zeal, in Scotland, was 
Walter Mill, an old man of eighty-two years of age, in 
priest's orders, who was tried for heresy, and sentenced, 
by Archbishop Hamilton, to be burnt, in front of the 
main gate of the Priory, at St. Andrews. He perished 
on the 28th of April 1558 ; the spectacle of his 
murder exciting the utmost indignation. The Arch- 
bishop could find no civil judge to pronounce sentence 
against this venerable martyr. He, therefore, caused 
one of his own domestics to do so. Nor would any 
one furnish a rope to bind him to the stake, and they 
had to use those of the Archbishop's pavilion. (Spot- 
tiswood. Book III.). 

The exfecution of Walter Mill was the death-blow of 
Popery on the north side of the Tweed. 

In this reign, the "Lords of the Congregation" 
ordered the First Liturgy of Edward the Sixth to be 
used. That the early Scottish Keformers were not 
Presbyterians, or hostile to Episcopacy, we know fix)m 
this fkct ; and from the circumstance, that they were 
most anxious to fraternise with the Eeforming party 
in the Church of England. 

Knox now joined the Congregation at Perth ; and 



* The word Congregation is used, in the 19th of the Thirty- 
nine Articles of the Church of Englluid^ as synonymous with 
Church. This style of language was that of the times. 
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then began that destruction of cathedrals, monasteries, Knox joins 
and churches, which, in other countries, has caused t^e Con^- 
the Scottish people to be regarded as emulators of the pe^h! * 
Gk)ths, and the Vandals, who, under Alaric, sacked 
ancient Kome, an(J. avowed themselves, in every 
possible way, to be the enemies of science, literature, 
and art. 

That Knox, himself, did not consider the ecclesi- Knox's 
astical system of which he was the originator, to be a pi;*°^i,°« 
real Church, is clearly apparent from his own words, in ^*'''''*^ 
his History : — " And this, our weak beffinning, God 
did 80 bless, that, within 1 few months, the h^rts of 
many were so strengthened, that we sought to have 
the /ace" — in other words, the appearance — "0/ a 
Church among us.'* In the very same paragraph, he 
says, "i^^ had na pcjblic ministers of the word :'^ 
ai^ again, he speaks of having sent a person to Dm- 
dee, " to erect the fate of a Church reformed " there. 

This portion of Knox's History i weU worthy the 
reader's attention. (See p. 194). He distinctly 
declares, that neither himself, nor his brother-preachers, 
were "ministers of the word " of Gk)d. 

The person whom Knox sent to Dundee to erect Paul 
" the foce of a Church " in that town, was Paul Methven. 
Methven ; not only a mere layman, but an individual 
of the most immoral habits, as appears from Knox's 
own words : " Shortly after, God stirred up his servant 
Faut Methven (his latter fall, namely adultery, of which 
he wax twice convicted, and deposed, ought not to defojce 
the work of God in him), who, in boldness of spirit, 
began openly to preach Christ Jesus, in Dundee, in 
divers parts of Aigus, and in Fife." — {Hist p. 194). 
Such were the instruments of Knox's Reformation in 
Scotland. The immorality of the Bishops, and clergy, 
was to be reformed by Paul Methven; an illiterate 
baker, who, after he had undertaken what was called 
" the preaching of the word," had been convicted only 
" twice " of the sin of adultery ! Notwithstanding his 
addiction to this sin, we have Knox's authority that 
"the work of God" was still "in him," and that 
he was a fit and proper person "to preach Christ 
Jesus." With ideas such as these, enunciated from 
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such a qnarter, we need hardly wonder that Scotland, 
even in the present day, enjoys an unenyiable pre- 
eminence as r^ards her habitual breaches of the 
seventh Commandment. 
Petition of During this year, the Lords of the Congregation peti- 
lordB of tioned the Queen-regent, among other thin^ to the fol- 
*:;^"«"- lowing effect :-«t^t they mi^tbeperSi to 'meeV 
publicly, or privately, to our common prayers in our 
vulgar tongue ;" — " that the holy sacrament of Baptism 
may be used in the vulgar tongue ; in order that the 
GodfatherSf and witnesses, may not only understand the 
points of iJie league, and contract, made betwixt them 
and the infant, but, also, that the church, there assembled, 
more gravely may be informed, and instructed, of their 
duties, which, at all times, they owe to Gk)d, according to 
that promise made unto him, when they were received 
into his hmisehold hy the laver of Regeneration;^'' 
" that the holy sacrament of the Lord's Supper, or of 
his blessed body and blood, may, likewise, be ministered 
unto us in the vulgar tongue, and in both kijids, 
according to the plain institution of our Saviour Christ 
Jesus ; and that they desired a Eeformation of tjie 
Church on the grounds of " the rules, and precepts, of 
the New Testament, and on the tvritings of the ancient 
Fathers, and the godly and approved laws of Justinian 
the Emperorr They prayed farther, " that the grant 
and godly face of the primitive Church may be restored ; 
— ^that " ignorance may be expelled ;" and that " true 
doctrine, and good manners, may once again appew in 
the Church of this realm." 

As the Queen-regent gave an evasive reply to this 
petition, the Lords of the Congregation dedared, that 
they did not mean to invade the ecclesiastical power, 
but, merely, to act according to their own knowledge^ 
and means, for the reformation of personal religion, 
till such time as *^the sacred authority*^ — meanings 
the Bishops and clergy — ^^ shall please to give us 
audience. And, lastly," they added, *' we protest, thut 
these our requests, proceeding from conscience, do tend 
to na other end but only to the reformation of abuses in 
religion; most humbly beseeching the sacred authority 
to think of us as faithful and obedient std^fecU, and 
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take US in their protection, keeping that indifference 
that becometh Gods lieutenants to use towards those 
that, in his name, do call for defence against cruel 
oppressors, and blood-thirsty tyrants." — (Stephen, VoL 
I. p. 70). The langpige of this declaration certainly 
does not betray, on the part of the Lords of the Con- 
gregation, any want of sound Church principles ; and 
we may here state a few inferences, wluch are plainly 
deducible from their Petition to the Queen-regent. 

1. The language employed in it shews, that the 
early Scottish Reformers did not intend to discard the 
doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration ; — a doctrine which 
was the doctrine of our Saviour, as laid down in his 
conversation with Nicodemus; — which was the doc- 
trine of St. Paul, and the other apostles ;— and which 
is, to this day, the doctrine of the Church in England, 
as well as of the Church in the northern part of 
Britain. 

The difference between Regeneration and Conversion 
of heart we have already pointed out. Pity it is, that 
such difference should not be, throughout the mass of 
the laity, thoroughly understood ! — Were it so, Great 
Britain would — at least on religious subjects — bid fair 
to be relieved of the reproach with which Bossuet 
saddled it, when he said : — " That Island, as tempestu- 
ous as the ocean which surrounds it." 

2. Those who charge the Scottish Church, of the 
present day, with Popery, may as well charge Knox, 
and the Lords of the Congregation with it on account 
of the language employed in their petition. By the 
Church in England — by the Church in Scotland — and 
even by the Presbjrterian Establishment in the latter 
coimtry, the elements of bread and wine administered 
at the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, are invariably 
termed " the body and blood of Christ." 

3. If the language of the petition be considered, 
who will affirm, that Knox, and the Lords of the Con- 
gregation, were hostile to Episcopacy? 

" The Word of God, the practice of the Apostles, 
and the sincerity of the Primitive Church" — as they 
expressed it in 1560 — was the text by which Knox, 
and the Lords of the Congregation, desired to be proved. 
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And tliis very nearly corresponds witli that golden rule 
of Vincentius Lirinensis, quod vhique, quod semper , quod 
ah omnibus — ^tliat is, "universality, antiquity, and unani- 
mous consent" — wliich, in a search after Christian 
truth, is, undoubtedly, the rul% that ought to be 
adhered to. 

Knox arrived, from France, at Leith, on the 2d of 
May. After remaining, in Edinburgh, two days, he 
went on to Dundee ; and, thence, hurried — to use 
Bishop Keith's expression " in the nick of time^* — ^to 
Perth, where the multitude were perfectly prepared for 
an outbreak. 

Previous to his leaving France, he had, on the 10th 
of April 1559, from Dieppe, addressed his famous letter 
to Elizabeth of England, endeavouring to soften, and 
paUiate, the doctrines of his book against the " Mons- 
trous r^imen" — government — "of womeiL" This 
book was published when the Popish Queen Mary 
reigned ; and, now, it became the convenient cue of 
the versatile Knox, on the principles of a man of the 
world, to conciliate the Keforming "^orious Queen 
Bess." We may add, that, in his attempt, he was not 
altogether successfuL 
1559. His presence at Perth was the signal for riot and 

Outrages at outrage. The Queen-regent — Mary of Guise — ^had been 
^«^- acting a somewhat double part. She had no confidence 
in the Eeformers ; and they had as little in her. She 
Reformers " put them to the horn," * according to the technicality 
"put to of Scottish law: that is, denounced them as rebels. 
™' They were not slow to return the defiance; and, 
accordingly, we find Knox "inciting the people" to 
opposition to the united Papal and supreme civil 
authority; and urging them to the abolition of the 
Pope's authority, and the pulling down of monasteries, 
and religious houses, which, by him, were called* * the 
nests, and craigs, of unclean birds." (Balfour's Annals, 
p. 314). 

* Formerly, when in Scotland, a man was declared a rebel, be 
was ''put to the horn ;'*— that is, he was summoned, by three 
blasts of a trumpet, at the Cross of Edinburgh, to appear, and 
answer for his treason. If he was '' furth" of Scotland, he was, 
in addition to his being so summoned, ''put to the horn" at the 
pier of Leith. 
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Before the outbreak at Ferth^ Mr Erskine of Dun 
had told the people, who adhered to the Eeforming 
ophdons, that, as they had now been declared rebels, 
they had no alternative but to submit, unconditionally, 
to ^e E^ent, or to draw the sword in defence of their 
Uves, Uberty, and reHgion. 

On the 11th of May, Knox, surrounded by the M&y lltb. 
Lords of the Congregation, and by an excited populace, ^o** ** 
took possession of the noble church of St. John, in 
Perth ; and delivered a sermon, or address, which, but 
for the deplorable results which followed it, might 
have been reckoned sublime. He denounced Papal 
superstition, and Papal doctrines, and Papal modes 
of worship, in every shape, and in every form. At 
the close of the declamatory oration, a foolish priest 
attempted to exhibit some images of saints to the 
audience. On the occurrence of this, a boy exclaimed, 
"Shall we stand by, and see idolatry practised in 
defiance of God*s word V The priest struck the boy 
and, immediately an uproar ensued. The splendid 
furniture of the church was destroyed : the enthusiasm 
of sacrilege spreM from the rabble within to the rabble 
without : and, in a short time, the towers and minarets, 
of the monasteries of the Franciscans, the Dominicans, 
and the CarmeHtes, which rose proudly within the 
precincts of the " Fair City," * as well as those of the 
Charter House, founded by James the First, ia 1429 
and which was more like the palace of a sovereign 
prince than the residence of mendicant Friars, were 

* The ''Fair City" is a term which has been long applied to 
Perth. Formerly, it was called, in reference to its patron Saint, 
'* St. Johnston." A Scottish minstrel, describing it, says : — 

Bozinie St. Johnston stands npon Tay. 

When the Romans, in the course of their career of conquest in 
Britain, reached the top of the hill which oyerhangs Perth, they 
were so enraptured by the scene of grandeur which lay below 
them, and by the beauty of the flowing waters of the Tay, that 
— as if giving vent to the feelings of their pent-up hearts— they 
exclaimed : — *^Eeee Tiber :^* Behold the Tiber 1 — Long will it be, 
ere the Tiber presents such a scene of united majesty and beauty, 
as meets the eye when it first rests on the domain which sur- 
rounds Perth, whether it is called the ''Fair City "or "Bonnie 
St Johnston." 
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objects of their fury. In a few hours, all that was 
beautiful, and costly, within the ecclesiastical archi- 
tectural edifices of Perth, was a scene of desolation and 
ruin. (Spottiswood, Book III.). 

Knox attempts to dislodge, from his own shoulders, 
the infamy of these sacrilegious riots ; but his attempt 
is an utter failure. He asserts that they were perpe- 
trated, not by "gentlemen," or by those whom he 
chooses to term "earnest professors," but by the 
"rascal multitude." Knox forgets that this "rascal 
multitude" was composed of "earnest professors;" 
and that he, himself, had counselled them to " harry 
the nests," and that, then, "the rooks would all fly 
away." For the information of our southern readers, 
it may be noticed that the word " harry " means to rob, 
or plunder. In Scotland, boys are said to "harry" 
birds' nests when they rob them either of their eggs 
or of their young. 

The Queen-regent was, naturally, exasperated by 
these proceedings ; and some of the leading Reformers, 
indignant at them, joined her. Nevertheless, the Re- 
formers, headed by the Earl of Glencaim, sent an 
address to the Regent, in which they not only justified 
the late outburst of " pious resentment" at Perth, but 
drew a line of distinction between authority and the 
persons of those who were invested with that authority.* 

The work of destruction went on. From Perth, 
Knox moved upon Scoone, Cambuskenneth, Stirling, 
Cupar in Fife, St. Andrews, Linlithgow, and Edin- 
burgh; where the finest specimens of Ecclesiastical 
architecture, which Scotland could boast, were levelled 
with the dust. The priests were expelled from their 
habitations ; and the inhabitants of the religious 
houses were turned out, beggars, upon the world. 
For all this, the powerful voice of John Knox was 

* The distinction was, afterwards, improyed upon, when, daring 
the Great Rebellion, the Puritans — ^we cannot call them the 
Parliament, for, separate and apart from the King, even the 
three Estates of the Eealm, much less the House of Commons 
alone, are not so — affected to fight for the King against Charles 
Stuart. The doctrine, here laid down, is, generally, that which 
is known under the name of Jesuitism. 
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answerable ; and for all this the weight of the curse of 
posterity lies heavy on his grave. From the com- 
mencement to the conclusion of these proceedings, 
only seven weeks elapsed. 

The year 1559 was signalised by the death of the Death of 
Queen-regent, commonly known as Mary of Guise, ^*fy °* 
or Mary of Lorraine. She died in Edinburgh Castle ; ^"** 
worn out with anxiety, and with the harassment of 
mind which Knox, and the Lords of the Congregation, 
had inflicted upon her. Camden says : — " She was a 
pious and wise princess." Knox's language, towards 
her, seems — as Bishop Keith remarks — ^to have been 
that of "neither a gentleman nor a divine." Her 
conduct, on her death-bed, was exemplary in the last 
degree. 



CHAPTEE VIIL 

Knox's ^^deyoTit imagination" — The Lords of the Articles — 
Reformation of doctrine — Popery abolished, and Confession of 

' Faith enacted— Settlement of the government, and discipline, 
of the Scottish Chnrch — ^The First Book of Discipline — Super- 
intendents, Ministers, and Readers, appointed — Erskine of 
Don appointed Superintendent of Angus — Erskine declares a 
Bishop, and Superintendent, to be one and the same — Opinion 
of Dr. Cook — Additional destruction of churches, and monas- 
teries — ^Indignation of Queen Mary — Knox and Calvin's love 
of tyrannical supreme power— Confession of Faith — ^Vice and 
immorality in Scotland — Beza — Synod of Dort— Salmasius — 
Durell, and Blondel — Knox's opinions as to Episcopacy — 
Arrival of Queen Mary in Scotland — Violence of the Reformers 
— Knox's insolence towards the Queen— General violence of his 
demeanour — The nobles alarmed — Knox*s exasperation, on the 
subject of Church property — Unusual depravity of the Scottish 
people — Habits of the Queen at the Council-board. 

1560.^ As in the case of Cardinal Beaton, the death of Mary 
Knox 8 q£ Guise was a severe stroke to the Scoto-Romish 
imagina-' ^th. Protestantism — as it continued to be named — 
tion." was now in the ascendant ; and, as fiEur as religLons 
opinions were concerned, Knox found himself regarded 
in the light of a triumphant hero. When, however, in 
a petition, which was presented to the Lords of the 
Lordsof the Articles, he, along with others, including barons, 
Articles gentlemen, and burgesses, demanded that the Church 
patrimony should be devoted to " the sustentation of 
the ministry, the provision of schools, and the enter- 
tainment of the poor, of a long time neglected,^* this 
demand was ridiculed as " a devout imagination." 

It may here be noticed that one of the most im- 
portant materials, in the constitution of a Scottish 
Parliament, consisted of the Lords of the Articles. It 
was necessary that each measure, of whatever nature, 
should meet with their approbation, before it could be 
introduced for regular discussion among the Three 
Estates of the Besdm. 
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On this occasion, the Bomish prelates were excluded 
from the number. In their stead, Protestant dig- 
nitaries were selected. These were, the Bishops of 
€^oway and Argyle ; the Priors of St. Andrews, 
Coldingham, and St.. Mary's Isle ; the Superior, or 
Sub-prior, of St. Andrews ; and the Abbots of Lin- 
dores, Culross, St Colm's Inch, Newbattle, and Holy- 
rood ; — ^no fewer than eleven diurchmen, of the highest 
rank, who, in the language of Knox, " had renounced 
Papistry^ and openly professed Jems Christ with us." 
Their selection was, as a matter of course^ protested 
against by the Bomish prelates. The latter accused 
them of direct apostasy ; " they having," says Spottis- 
wood, " openly renounced Popery^ and joined ihem- , 

«lves to the proj^ssors of the truth" We may 
remark, that the simple circumstance of eleven Pro- 
testant prelates compering the Scottish Beformers as 
** professors of the truth," is, of itself, sufficient proof 
that the Congregation — as they called themselves 
— ^faad not, hitherto, abjured the Divine right of 
Dpiscopacy. 

What the ^'barons, gentlemen, and burgesses," through 
the Lords of the Articles, demanded was, that the doc- 
trine of the Bomish Church should be condemned ; — 
that the true discipline of the arusient Church should be 
restored ; — ^that the tisurped authority of the Pope of 
Rome should be discharged ; — and that the patrimony^ 
of the Church should not be alienated from its proper 
purposes. (Stephen, VoL I. pp. 93-95). 

But, although such of the lay-Beformers, as hap- Reform*- 
pened to be in possession of Church property, were^*^^®^ 
immovable on the last point of the petition referred ^ ^ 
to, they betrayed no disinclination to meet the 
views of the petitioners otherwise. The clause of 
it which related to doctrine immediately engaged 
iki&x attention. Parliament required of the fto- 
testant prelates, and clergy, to draw up a summary Popeiy 
of doctrine, such as might be considered an abstract aboliuhed, 
of the faith of the Scottish national Church. Within ^°^^^f ^^^' 
four days, this summary was presented to the Estates ; p^*^^ 
and, by them, instantly ratified, and approved, ^* as enacted. 
wholesome and sound doctrine, grounded on the 
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infallible word of God." Till the introduction of the 
Westminster one, amid the confusion of Charles the 
First's reign, the Scottish Church — ^whether Episco- 
palian or Fresb3rterian — ^possessed no other Confession 
of Faith than this. By Stevenson, a standard Presby- 
terian author, it is considered ^' doubtful if a purer, or 
less exceptionable, system of divinity hath [since been 
composed." When this Confession was read, in the 
face of Farliament, and ratified, three temporal Lords 
dissented, and sullenly avouched their determination 
" to believe as their fathers liad believed." These were, 
probably, the Earls of Huntly, Erroll, and Angus. 
(Stephen, VoL I. p. 95). 
Se])tleinent llie Eeformed opinions having now the sanction of 
of govern- i^,-^^ the Reforming clergy, or ministers, set themselves 
S^***l^ to work, for the purpose of settling the government, 
of Scottish ^^^ discipline, of what we are compelled still to call'tiie 
Church. Scottish ChurcL The "First Book of Discipline" 
was drawn up by Knox, and some others. Whoever 
First Book has perused this work, must at once see that its authors 
of Disci- '^ere men holding Episcopal principles. It established 
P""®- three orders of churchmen ; namely, the Superintendent 
(the Latin word for bishop), the Minister^ and the 
Superin- Reader, This was an imitation of the real three orders 
tendents, of the Christian ministry ; Bishop, Presbyter, and Dea- 
mnisters, ^^ The duties of the Reader are thus laid down :— 
Readers, " To the church which cannot, presently, be furnished 
appointed, with ministers, men must be appointed that can dis- 
tinctly read the Common Prayers and Scriptures^ for 
the exercise both of themselves and the Church, until 
they grow to a greater perfection ; because he, who is 
now a Reader, may, in process of time, oMcdn to a 
farther degree^ and be admitted to the holy mvMxtryP 
The Minister was enjoined to preach, to read the Gfm^ 
mon Prayers, to catechise, and to administer the Sacra- 
ments. To the Superintendents were committed a very 
extensive Episcopal government, and jurisdiction. As 
an instance of this extent of Episcopal rule, we may 
quote, from the First Book of Discipline, that "tt» 
Superintendent of Brechin shall have, for his Diocese, 
the Sheriffdom of Meams, Angus, and the Brae of Mar 
into Dundee, and keep his residence at Brechin." 
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Among the first governors of the Beformed Scottish firskine of 
Church was John Erskine of Dun. He was made ^^t^' 
Superintendent — ^that is, titular Bishop — of Angus. A g^^erin- 
titular Bishop is a man who takes the name of Bishop, tendent of 
without being a Bishop in reality. There can be no Angus. 
Bishop without the Apostolical Succession. Neither 
can there be any peer of the British realm, unless he 
derives his honours from the sovereign ; from whom 
all honours flow. An ambassador is not an ambassador, 
if he cannot guarantee himself, as such, by the creden- 
tials which he is expected to shew. There can be 
no folly grosser than that of the man who affects the 
assumption of power which he does not possess ; and 
who imagines, that the adoption of a name will make 
him lord and master of that whidi the name indicates. 

Although the Laird of Dun was an excellent man, 
he was as much a Bishop as his own butler or valet. 
It is to be presumed that he was perfectly aware what 
were the real principles of his own Church ; namely, 
whether they were Episcopal or Presbyterian. So far 
forward as the year 1571, we find him addressing a 
tolerably long letter to the Eegent on the subject. 
(Stephen's History , pp. 68-70). We shall not quote the 
whole of the letter ; but the following extracts bear 
indisputable evidence, not only that he was an Epis- 
copalian, but that he considered the Episcopal c^ce 
as of Divine authority in the Church of Christ. 
" Wherefore," says he, " to the Bishop, bxA Superin- 
tendents, pertains the examination and admission of 
men unto benefices, and offices of spiritual cure, as 
well Bishoprics, Abbeys, and Priories, as other bene- 
fices. That this pertains, by the Scriptures of Gbd, to 
the Bishops, or Superintendents, is manifest \ for the 
Apostle Paul writes, in Second Timothy, u. 2, ' These 
things that thou hast heard of me, many bearing 
witness, the same deliver to the faithful men, who 
shall be able to teaeh others.' " Again, ^' The Apostle, 
also, writing to Titus, Bishop of Crete, puts him 
in remembrance of his office, which was to admit and 
appoint ministers in every city and congregation." 
** Thus, we have expressed plainly, by Scripture, that 
to the office of a Bishop pertains examination, and 

p I 
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admission into spiritual core and office, and also to 

oversee them tibiat are admitted that they walk 

uprightly, and exercise their office faithfully and purely. 

ftfgkine To take this power from the Bishop, or Superintend- 

filah*^ *d ®^*' ^ ^ **^® away the office of a Bishop, that no 

Sup^^ Biriiopbe inthe Kirk." We add but one more extract: — 

tendeni, to '^ As to the question, if it be expedient a Superin- 

be one and tendent be where a qualified Bishop is, I understand a 

the same. Bigi^op, or Superintendent, to be but one ojice, and 

where the one is the other w."* 

Is it possible for language to be plainer, or stronger, 
than this 1 Can there be one man, of common candour, 
in the three kingdoms, who, after the evidence adduced 
to the contrary, will still maintain the Scottish 
Reformers to have been Presbyterians? — that is, 
advocates for parity among Christian ministers, and 
for the expediency of extemporary prayer in pubUc 
worship 1 We believe not. So overpowering, indeed, 
must this evidence be considered, that Dr. Cook, one 
of the ablest and most learned ministers of the Scottiidi 
Establishment, regards the fact on which it bears as 
indisputable. In the conclusion of his History of the 
Reformation, he, in relation to the First Book of 
Opinion of Discipline, thus writes : — " They who have emlmiced 
Dr. Cook. Episcopacy, although they are not averse to maintaxD, 
that this Book, in fact, sanctioned a form of Prelacy, 
would have preferred, to that form, an exact resem- 
blance of the Church of England : while the successors 
of the first Reformers, who, afterwards, embraced, with 
BO much zeal, the exclusive and Divine authority of 
the Presb3rterian model, consider it as a stwnMinff' 
block, which they are eager to remova The latter have, 
accordiagly, represented the institution of Superintend- 
ents as not designed, by Knox, to continue in the 
Church ; and thus endeavour to gain to their principles 
his countenance and approbation. But the ground on 
which they rest their assertion is not sufficient to bear 

* The very name of Bishop had become offensiye to the Scottiah 
people ; and that is the reason why Enox found it expedient to 
call Bishops Superintendents. As far as etymology is concerned, 
we may state, that the words Bishop, Superintendent, and over- 
seer, all mean, precisely, the same thing. 
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it. It is appar^t from the manner in which Knox 
has spoken of the state of religion, while Superintend- 
ents were reoognized— from the uniformity with which 
he inculcated deference, and obedience, to the higher 
eodesiastdcal powers — and from the language used in 
the acts of the successive Assemblies, in some of which 
Superintendents are classed among the needful members 
of &e Church — ^that he was firmly persuaded that his 
place ought to be permanent (Cook's History of the 
Reformation, VoL II. p. 417). 

What Dr. Cook means at the beginning of this 
passage is, that an Episcopalian would have preferred 
real Bishops, in Scotland, at the time of the Beforma- 
ti-CMQ, to merely titular ones; — ^that is, persons, as 
supreme Church governors, who had an Apostolical 
eonunission actually delegated to them, instead of 
individuals, who, however excellent in their personal 
demeanour — such as the Laird of Dun — ^had no more 
daim to the character of Bishops, or to spiritual 
Mltihcnity, than a boatman or a chimney-sweep. Hx 
nikUo nihil Jit Out of nothiog comes nothing. 
Never was tMs adage more properly applied than in 
the present case. No man can give what he, himself, 
does not possess ; and, therefore, no man can grant, to 
-another, authority, whether spiritual or civil, which 
does not belong to him. Well would it have been for 
Scotland^ this day — ^for the purity of her religion, and 
the correctness of her morale— had eadier Presbyterian 
writers possessed the same regard for historical truth, 
the same candour of mind, and the same liberality of 
spirit^ as that possessed by Dr. Cook. 

Among the early Scottish Beformers was Sir John 
Borthwk^ ; who, with Ceorge Buchanan, had been 
obliged to flee to England, in order to escape the storm 
whidi raged at home. Buchanan's offence was— ^as we 
have mentioned before — that he had written sarcastic 
verses on the immoral lives of the Franciscans. That 
of Borthwick was, principally, that he had maintained, 
that *' the Church of Scotland ought to be governed 
after the manner of the Church of England ;" and, that 
^the English Liturgy was commendable, and ought to be 
embraced by all Christians." Universally, the leading 
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Scottish Reformers declared their attachment to the doe- 
trines, discipline, and worship, of the Church of England. 
Even Buchanan bears direct although unwilling 
testimony to the Episcopal principles of the Scottish 
Reformers. Speaking of the struggle which followed 
in the next Convention of Estates, after the &tal battle 
of Pinkie, fought in 1547, regarding the proper disposal 
of the Queen's person, he says, that, '* in opposition to 
the wishes of the Romish party, who would have sent 
her to France, those who were on the side of the 
Reformation, and who were of the same religion witk 
England, were zealous for the English allianca" 

When the Congregation — ^which, certainly, comprised 
a vast majority of the Scottish population — commenced 
their career, their proceedings were, in so far, of a very 
orderly nature. They had not yet stepped beyond the 
boimds of loyalty, or drawn the sword of rebeUioiK 
against the authority of Mary of Lorraine, the Queen- 
regent. At the first meeting of their leaders, hdd for 
the purpose of considering the state of religion, th^ 
resolved, " that in all parishes, the curates should be 
instructed to read the Gonvmxm Prayers, and Lessons of 
the Old and New Testaments, oti Sundays and othek 
Festival days, according to the form set forth in the 
Book of Common Fbayer. But for preaching, or 
interpretation of Scripture, the same should be used 
only in private houses, after a quiet manner, till God 
should move the Queen to grant further liberty." The 
Book of Common Prayer, here spoken of, was the First 
Book of Edward the Sixth. 
Additional Not satisfied with the destruction of sacred edifices 
destruction ^1u<j1i j^ad already been perpetrated by the '^ rascal 
^^^^^of multitude" at Perth and other places, parliament— or a 
teries Convention of Estates which, gathered together without 
the authority of the sovereign, assumed to be a parlia- 
ment — ^formally authorized the additional destruction of 
such churches and monasteries as yet remained. Pre- 
vioudy to the issuing of this act, the primate, Arch- 
bishop Hamilton, had sent a messenger-— Mr. John 
Brand — to Enox ; telling Mm, " that, however he had 
introduced another form of religion, and reformed the 
doctrine of the Churdi, whereof it might be, tiiore was 
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some reason, yet he should do well not to shake loose 
the order and policy received, which had been the work 
of many ages, tiU he were sure of a better to be settled 
in place thereof." Knox, however, abominating every- 
thing which came from the " Bloody Bastard" — as he 
always calls him — ^paid no attention to this judicious 
advice. (Skinner, Vol. IL pp. 120, 121, Note), 

On the warrant referred to, churches, libraries, 
vessels, registers, sepulchres — all, of sacred and holy 
which the fury of a lawless rabble had spared — were 
eonsigned to ruin. For this work of sacrilege, and 
infamy, the Earls of Arran, Argyle, and Glencaim, were 
i^ipointed in the west of Scotland ; the Lord James — 
as he was caUed — bastard brother of the Queen, in the 
Korih ; and, for the inward parts of the kingdom, other 
fierce Beforming barons. (Skinner, Vol. IL p. 121. 
See Spottiswood, p. 174). That Knox sanctioned these 
outrages, and was even delighted with them, we know 
ttam his own words ; when, after magnifying the hand 
of God in them, he impiously exclaims : — " O that we 
would rightly consider the wondrous works of the 
Lord our God!" rSkinner, Vol. IL pp. 121, 122. 
Spottiswood, p. 174). 

The actions of Knox, as regards the destruction of 

the sacred edifices of Scotland, call vividly to mind 

the language of Sir Walter Scott, in Marmion, when he 

TB daiouncing the memory of those, who, in 1756, 

destroyed the Cross of Edinburgh : — 

♦ 
Dnn-Edin's CroBs, a pillared stone, 
Boae on a tnrret octagon ; 
Bnt now is razed that monxuiient, >i 

Whence Boyal edict rang, 
And voice of Scotland's law was sent 
In glorious trompet-clang. 
! be his tomb as lead to lead, 
Upon its dull destroyer's head ! 
A minstrers malison is said. 

Cmto v., Stcmza XXV. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that the word maliaon 
means curse. 

It can hardly be supposed that the youthful sove- 
reign of Scotland, wife of Francis the Second of 
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Indigna- France, now somewhere about eighteen years of age, 
tion of would relish these proceedings. She did not ; but tibe 
Jj^l^ death of her husband, and her consequent widowhood, 
compelled her to pursue a conciliatory course towards 
the men who were devastating and spoliating her realm. 
Her indignation — ^inflamed by her husband's relatives^ 
the Princes of Lorraine — ^was great, and excited consi- 
derable alarm in the land of which she was the ruler ; 
but that indignation, at last, gave way to motives of 
prudence on her part. (Camden's AnnaU^ p. 60). 
Knox and Both Knox, and Calvin — as we have abready said— 
Calvin's pj^ necessity, for their conduct ; but the calm read^ 
t™nnical ^^ ^tory cannot allow the validity of this plea. Knox 
supreme ^^<^ Calvin — ^notwithstanding their declarations to t^e 
power. contrary — ^might have had real Bishops, the one at 
Geneva^ and the other in Scotland, had they so chosen; 
but they equally loved supreme tyrannical power, and 
it would not have suited either of them to possess 
merely the share of jurisdiction which a^ regular 
Episcopate would have conferred upon them. Skinner 
reckons no fewer than ten foreign Archbishops, and 
Bishops, who had renounced Popery ; and not one of 
whom would have refused the Episcopal succession to 
Calvin, and to other Beforming divines. (VoL IL 
pp. 130-137). 

That the Beforming Bishops, themselves, had some- 
thing to do with the grievous errors of the sixteenth 
century, there cannot be a doubt. So long had they 
been accustomed to the possession of temporal dignity, 
and temporal wealth, that when these things were taken 
away, they imagined that their spiritual power departed 
also ; — in other words, they believed that they had 
nothing more to do as Bishops. (Skinner, YoL 11., 
pp. 137-139). This notion prevails, to a great extent, 
in the nineteenth century. Many cannot understand 
how there can be a Bishop, unless he is appointed by 
the crown, and has a seat in the House of Lords; 
entirely forgetting, that St James was Bishop of Jeru- 
salem, and Cjrprian Bishop of Carthage, and that there 
are some of the English Bishops who do not sit in the 
House of Lords, while only four of the Lish Bishops 
sit there at a time. 
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On no other principle than their love of t3rrannical 
power can we account for the course which Enox 
and Calvin pursued. Knox set up Superintendents 
-—nominal, but not real Bishops — and he himself was, 
like the Pope, a Superintendent of Superintendents, 
or Bishop of Bishops : Calvin erected his usurped 
throne in Geneva, and thence, ex cathedra, issued his 
fdlminations against those who opposed, or even differed 
from him, with as much assumption of lordly arrogance 
as ever did Thomas A'Beckett, or the despotic Hilde- 
brand. YThen the fire ascended from the pile which 
consumed Servetus, and when the ashes of Servetus were 
scattered to the four winds, the deed was that of Calvin ; 
who had so often, and so eloquently, denounced the 
arbitrary edicts of the Bishops of Home. 

Considenng the intimacy between Knox and Calvin Confession 
^-considering the deference which Knox always ^^ Faith. 
evinced towards Calvin's opinions — and considering 
the circumstance, that Kiiox was the chief compiler of 
the Confession of Faith, lately drawn up, and which 
was afterwards, in Scotland, when Presbyterianism 
prevailed, superseded by the Westminster Confession 
of Faith — ^it is a fact to be commemorated, that the 
word Predestination does not once occur in it. The 
eighth article, ** of Election," is expressed with great 
Scriptural moderation ; as indicating the election of a 
Chnistian church, and not the election of individuals. 
The terms elect, and reprobate, occur in some other 
places of it ; but in such language as Scripture war- 
rants, and so as that no sober-minded Christian can be 
offended with it. {Stephen, VoL I. p. 99). 

This clearly shews, that, with sJl his respect for 
Calvin, Knox did not acknowledge the truth of his 
horrible dogmas, creating the Almighty--our Heavenly 
Father — ^to use the words of Wesley, " an Omnipotent 
tjrrant," who took a pleasure in creating pain, and 
misery, for the children of his hand. 

The new state of matters, instead of improving the Vice and 
morals of Scc^land, seems to have increased the vice P^f^'Sjl. 
and immorality of its inhabitants. A perusal of its ]^^ 
annals, by Presbyterian ministers, during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, will folly establish this 
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fact. Many of the ministers betook themselves to 
civil employments ; and it is amusing to find such a 
question, and answer, as the following in the records 
of an Assembly of the period : — Q, Whether a minister, 
or reader, may tap ale, beer, or wine, and keepf an 
open tavern 1 — A» A minister, or reader, who tape 
ale, beer, or wine, and keeps an open tavern^ should 
be exhorted, by the Commissioners [or Supeiintend- 
ents], to keep decorum." (Stephen, Vol. I. p. 104.) 
Beza. Beza, who succeeded Calvin in the chair of Qeneva, 

1561. and who almost exceeded him in the violence of his 
predestinarian doctrines, nevertheless expressed himself 
strongly in fiEtvour of the Divine institution of Episco- 
pacy. In a letter to Archbishop Whitgift, dated 
March 8th, 1591, he says : — " In my writings, I ever 
imptigned the Romish hierarchy, but never intended to 
touch, or impugn, the polity of the Church of England, 
or to exact of you to conform yourselves to our pattern." 
To Grindal, Bishop of London, he writes : — " Jesus keep 
thee, and govern thee, by his Holy Spirit, and confirm 
thee more and more in that so great office commdMed to 
thee,'* When disputing with Saravia, he speaks thus :— 
" K there are any (as I hardly believe there are) who 
reject all the order of Bishops, God forbid that any 
man, of a sound mirvd, should assent to their madness,^ 
—(Stephen, VoL I. p. 126). 
Synod of At the Synod of Dort, when the Bishop of Tilandafl^ 
Dort. who had been sent there, by James the Sixth, to refure- 

sent England, spoke, in the highest terms, of Episcopacy, 
the Presbyterian president, speaking for himself and 
for the other members of the Synod, replied : — " My 
Lord, you have said well ; hut we are not so happyP 
Salmasius. Salmasius, after having written in flavour of Fresby- 
terianism, in his answer to Milton, declared, '^tiuKt 
having observed how confusions, and strange errora^ 
sprang up, in England, immediately after the Bishops 
were removed, he had changed his windP (i&id). 
Durell and Durell shews, that David Blondel concluded his apo- 
BlondeL logy for Jerome in these words : — " By all that we have 
said, to assert the rights of FresbjrtBy, it is not owr 
purpose to invalidate the ancient and. AposTOlicUkL 
imstittUions of Episcopal pre-emintncy. But we judgo^ 
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that, where it is established conformable to the ancient 
canons, it must be carefully preserved ; and when, by 
some heat of contention, or otherwise, it hath been put 
down, or violated, it ought to be reverently restored" 
(Stephen, VoL I. p. 127). 

When John Douglas was admitted Archbishop ofEnoxon 
St. Andrews, Knox preached the sermon ; thus giving Episcopacy. 
a proof of his approbation of the offica According to 
Spottiswood, he was ^^ always urging the obedience of 
Ministers to their Superintendents." — (Stephen, VoL 
L p. 128). On this subject, we know no work more 
fall or more complete than that of Mr Stephen ; and 
we would strenuously urge our readers to put them- 
selves in possession of copies of it. It is so copiously 
written, that there is not a point, connected with the 
Scottish Reformation, which he has lefb untouched. 

On the 20th of August 1561, Mary Stuart, Queen Arrival of 
of Scotland, and Queen-dowager of France, after long Q«een 
years of absence, returned to her native soil She gg^^^nd 
landed at Leith, and proceeded immediately to Holy- 
rood. On landing, she found nothing but fierce 
barons, and Highland shelties—ov ponies— prepared to 
meet her. On the latter, she, and her ladies, reached 
Holyiood; — a sad contrast to the refinement, and 
el^ance, to which she had been accustomed in France. 
It may be noticed that Mary was the first person, in 
Soothuid, who used the modem side-saddle, with a 
pommeL (See Miss Strickland's Lives of the Queens 
ofScoOand, VoL IIL p. 260). 

One of her first acts was to issue a proclamation Violence of 
worthy of a sovereign. She announced, that she would Refonners. 
not disturb the established national faith. Did this 
announcement meet with a corresponding return % It 
did not While she was willing to grant liberty of 
conscience to others, no liberty of conscience was to 
be granted to her. The bigots of the age — ^headed by 
Knox — proceeded to such a length, that they refused, 
to their sovereign, that which they demanded for 
themselves ; and, at last, went so far, that they 
demolished the very chapel — that of Holyrood — in 
which she dared to worship Gk)d as her fathers had 

Q 
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been accustomed to do. The priest, who officiated on 
the occasion, with difficulty escaped with his life. 
1 562. In the present day, when historic truth requires to 

Knox 8 ijg vindicated, it is impossible not to reprobate, in 
the Queen. *^^ Strongest manner, the spiritual pride, and the low 
vulgarity, which Knox was in the habit of displaying, 
during his personal interviews with his sovereign. 
Forgetting the deference due to her rank — ^forgetting, 
even, the deference due to her sex-r-he, when she sent 
for him, and remonstrated with him, as to the attacks 
which, in the pulpit, he had been in the habit of 
making upon her, insulted her in the grossest manner, 
and «poke to her as if, instead of being her subject, he 
had been her superior. The insolence of Knox's 
demeanour to his sovereign, no historian, of candour 
and liberality, can do otherwise than rebuke. 

The treasonable conduct of Knox nothing could 
exceed. He insisted on usurping the sovereign's 
authority ; and on putting papists to deatL Mary 
spoke to him as a Christian ; but, as a Ohristian, be 
ddd not reply to her. In the presence of his sovereign, 
he enunciated principles, such as no man of a sober 
and well-informed mind would venture to approve. 

While Mary was in an agony of tears, Knox con- 
tinued his vituperation of her, without the slightest 
abatement ; and the chief source of surprise is, that 
there was no one, about the palace, to horsewhip him 
after he left the Royal presence. This, perhaps, would 
have had more effect upon him, than an attachment 
for treason. As he was leaving Holyrood, he saw 
the Queen's maids of honour indulging in a healthy 
and harmless dance. He could not refrain the 
venomous slander of his tongue; but coarsely told 
them, "that there would be no dancing in hell" 
Even some of the Beforming nobles were at last 
compelled to inform him, that they could no longer 
find a justification for his violent proceedings; and 
Secretary Lethington hinted that his language, and 
that of lus brother-ministers, was treasonable. (Russell, 
Vol. I. pp. 262, 264). In Mary's own presence, he 
did not hesitate to compare h^ to Jezebel ; and to 
refer to the case of Cosbi and Zimri, in language with 
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lirhich we do not wish to defile our pages. (See his 
own Hutory, p. 2B^), 

All the intellectual power, and all the eloquence, of General 
Dr. M*Crie, his biographer — ^and these were, certainly, ^o^^nce of 
very great — cannot remove, from Knox's memory, the nJganoiir 
stain of treason, and of undue and unnecessary violence, 
in the carrying on of the work of what he considered a 
Beformation of the Scottish Chur cL Bef ormation does 
not mean destruction ; and, if a house requires to be 
cleaned, we do not set it on fire. But Knox utterly 
destroyed the Scottish Church ; and, on its ruins, he 
erected a miserable imitation, which was very much 
like Nebuchadnezzar's image, whose feet were of " miry 
elay." Had the treason, and the violence, of which we 
speak, been wanting, the work of actual Beformation 
might possibly have gone .quietly on — the revenues of 
the Church might have been preserved for religious and 
charitable purposes — and even the sovereign might 
have seen cause to forsake the errors of Popery for a 
more pure and undefiled form of Christianity. In com- 
paring the relative merits of Popery with what was 
termed Protestantism, Mary, undoubtedly, judged of a 
tree " by its fruits." She could not see, in " Protes- 
tantism," any beauty to be desired ; — the more espe- 
eially, as it seemed, to her, from the conduct of Knox, 
and his abettors, to be a system calculated to throw 
everything, in Church and State, into confusion and 
anarchy. 

The conduct of Knox, and of othw ministers, began The noble* 
to alarm the Beforming nobles themselves. They saw alarmed. 
that these ministers were assuming a power utterly 
inconsistent with the existence of all regular civil au- 
thority ;: and they doubted whether it was proper to 
allow such ministers to convocate General Assemblies, 
and to enact ecclesiastical laws, without the sovereign's 
approbation, trenching upon the civil rights of her 
Majesty's subjects. Knox was somewhat startled at 
the check here received; but he was compelled to 
submit to it. The Book of Discipline was, therefore, 
submitted to the Queen, for her approbation and rati- 
fication ; but this was refused by her. (Stephen, Vol. 
I p. 161). 
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The Presbytenan Establishment of Scotland has 
always, in theory, upheld the position, that it was 
utterly and entirely independent of the civil power. 
In practice, however, it has shewn itself wofuUy de- 
fident Not only is it indebted to the civil power for 
its possession of manses, glebes, and teinds, and for 
the enforcement of its sentences ; but it cannot^ and 
dare not^ legally, assemble once a year, in Edinburgh, 
as an Ecclesiastical Assembly, for ten days, without Uie 
sovereign's representative being present ; — ^wit&out an 
array of military pomp, and show, which, did it attend 
the opening of Convocation, in St Paul's Cathedra!, 
London — ^to whidi his Grace the Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury walks down, in a rainy day, with an 
umbrella above his head — ^many Presbyterians would 
be the first to turn it into derision. 

When the Qeneral Assembly meets, the Lord High 
Commissioner — aa he is called— constitutes it, in tibe 
sovereign's name, an Assembly of "the Church of 
Scotland." The Moderator, or ministerial president, 
then rises, and proceeds to constitute it an Assembly, in 
the name of " the Lord Jesus Christ." The Assembly 
is dissolved in the same manner. Thus is an absurd 
farce gone through. It is the authority of the 
sovereign, exercised through the Lord High Commis- 
sioner, which constitutes, and which di^olves, the 
General Assembly, and which renders its acts legal : 
the affected authority of the Establishment, itself, in 
regard to the matter, is — like Knox's Episcopacy, or 
superintendency — an illusion, and nothing more. The 
General Assembly dare not sit a single hour, after the 
sovereign's representative has dissolved it 
Knox's Knox was now to be toudied on a tender point 

exaspera- {jg jj^d calculated not only on the Church property 
subiect of * ^®"*S taken from its lawful possessors, but on its 
Church being handed over to himself and his brother- 
property, ministers. In this he was mistaken. A Council of 
twelve of the nobility was appointed, among whom 
was included the Lord James, (bastard brother of the 
Queen, and, afterwards, Earl of Moray, and Eegent of 
the kingdom,) who is designated Prior of St. Andrew& 
This Council ordered that the third part of all the 
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rents of the ecclesiastical benefices shotdd bfe appro- 
priated to the use of the Queen ; that the][other two- 
thirds should remain with the Popish incumbents ; 
and that the Queen's third should be divided between 
her Majesty and the Knoxian ministers^ (Balfour'^s 
AnnaU, VoL L, pp. 326, 327). 

On the promidgation of this edict, the rage of 
Knox knew no bounds. I^rom the pulpit, he uttered 
his anathemas, without limit, and without discretion. 
He declarec^ that two4hirds of the Church-rents 
"were given to the devil ;" and that the other third 
part " was to be divided between God and the devil." 
The intemperance of his harangues may be gathered 
firom the following expressions :— " Oh, Jmppy servants 
of the devil" — meaning the Romish clergy — "and 
jWiscroWe servants of Jesus Christ" — ^referring to his 
own bretiiren — " i^ after this life, there were not hell 
and heaven !" — (Stephen, Vol. I. p. 161). The gross 
and scandalous want of Christian charity, on the part 
of this remarkable man, is a striking feature of the 
pd%ious characteristics of the age in which he lived. 

WMle Knox was acting as Superintendent of Super- Uniisual 
intendents-^or, as he himself would have phrased it, ^|Pf*^*y 
in the case of the Pope, as the " Man of Sin" *— the ^pj'e 
morality of Scotland was growing worse and worse ; 
and its depravity became a by-word throughout 
Europe. The cause of this it is not difficult' to divine. 
By the preaching of Knox, and others, religion had 
been completely separated from morals; What God 
joined togethefj man had put asunder. It is impos- 
sible for us to put on paper the sins which became 
common, and flagrant, during the period which im- 
mediately succeeded the ovCTthrow of the Church, 
and the ascendancy of those who had taken the lead 
in that overthrow. 

Knox and Buchanan speak of Queen Mary as a Habits of 
foolish headstrong girl, who minded^ nothing but sport *^® Queen 
and pastime ; and who had as little ability aA inclina- \q^^^ 

* At this time he went down to Montrose, to preside at the 
election, and admission (which means the ordination), of John 
Brskine, Esquire, Laird of Dun, near that town, as Superintend- 
ent of Angus and Meams. (M*Crie's Life of KnoXj p. 183).. 

Q-1 
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tion for attending to public affiurs. If she wanted 
ability — although this does not exactly tally with 
Eno:^8 former description of her, as a person of 
'^ crafty wit'' — ^for this she was not answerable. It 
was her misfortune, and not her fault. Who ever 
expected ability, from a woman, in governing a king- 
dom 1 Tbe kingdom of England was — ^as James the 
Second very properly remarked to Waller the poet — 
suled, not by IJizabeth, but by her counsellors ; — by 
Cecil, by Burleigl^ by Walsin^iam. But, whatever 
Mary's defects may have been, we are scarcely entitled 
to number want o£ inclination among Idiem. Accord- 
ing to Eandolph, the English resident, whom Eliza- 
beth had contrived to pla^ at the Scottish court as 
a spy on the Scottish sovereign, *^ she, for the most 
part, attended the Coundl-boajnl ; and, when she did, 
was employed in some female work, as sewing, 
embroidering, and the like." In a letter to Cecil, dated 
the 8th of March 1564, he says :- — " For expedition 
of poor men^s causes, the Queen here hath ordered 
three days a week ; augmenting the judges' stipends 
for their attendance, and sitting herself, for more 
equity oftentimes." — (Keith, Book II. ch. 6). 

This reminds us of the days, and habits, of our 
present good Queen Victoria^ Who ever heard of 
Elizabetii, of i^gland, sitting at the council-board, 
" sewing " or " anbroidering ?" We have heard of her 
as boxing the ear of the Earl of Essex, and as cursing, 
and swearing, in a style UFtterly disgraceful to the 
female character ; but we have never heard, or read, of 
her as speakii^ in the mild and gentle tones of a 
woman's voice. 

Mary belonged to the sex 

wMoh loTes the helpless and the weak. 

She knew that her poor subjects were helpless in the 
hands of the mighty barons who ruled over them; 
and therefore it was that she devoted herself assidu- 
ously, along with her judges, to the hearing of their 
eauses, and to the vindication of their wrongs. Had 
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Mary lived in an age, and among a people, where her 
character, both as a woman and a sovereign, could 
have been properly appreciated, her name would have 
descended to posterity linked with as few blemishes, 
and radiant with as many virtues, as usually belong to 
the best specimens of fnol humanity. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Persecution of the Romish clergy — Rtsbyteriea n«t yfet formed— 
Paul Methven's fall — Additional insolence of Knox — The 
Queen's marriage •v/iik Damley*— Darnley's character — Dr; 
Cook's opinion as to the Beformers — Men it arms — ^Tenth 
General Assembly — Horrible crimes — Knox's iiisults to ther 
Queen and Darnley — ^The eleventh General Assembly, and 
Fasts — " Damning'* Popery— Intrigues of Elizabeth — ^Muidev* 
of Bizzio — Birth of James tiie Sixth — ^Murder of Darnley^ 
Mary's marriage with Bothiwell — Separation of Mary and 
Both well — Imprisonment of Mary — Mary's forced resignation* 
— Moray's vidit to Mary — Factious abuse of the pulpit — A 
parliament, or convention — Befusal of the nobles to paxt with' 
the Church plunder—Dr Cook — Complete downfall of the' 
ancient hierarchy — Charity of the ancient clergy — Our obli- 
gations to them — ^The necessity of a Beformation — Compara- 
tive moderation of the laity — ^Knoxian persecution — ^^ranny of 
the new system — Toleration of Mary — Horrible persecution of 
the Boman Catholics — ^Knox's tirades against women— Mary's ' 
conciliating disposition — Martial character of the Scottush 
p):ieachers — Execution of Damley's murderers — Escape of Queen 
Mary from Lochleven — ^Battle of Langside, and Mary's flight 
to England — Increase of the persecution against^ the BoxniBai 
Catholics, and burning of witches— Death of Moray — Poverty 
of the ministers — The Earl of Lennox made Begent — Knox 
acts as Pope — Boasting of the Abbot of Crossrtiguel — ^Murder 

I of Archbishop Hamilton! — The Beformers not all hostile to - 
Queen Mary — ^Murder of Lennox. 

1563. The time Had now arrived when the Eomish clergy 
Persecution -^ere to feel the effects of that persecution which they 
Bo^h ^^^ inflicted on others. Ardibishop Hamilton was- 
cleigy. committed to Edinburgh Castle ; and others, abbots 
and priors, were put' in jail, for no other offence than 
that of hearing and saying the mass. (BaKour's Annals^ 
VoL I. p. 328). The wrongs of the Beformers were re- 
torted on the Popish priesthood; and the doings of both 
parties simply proved, that the principiles of toleration 
were imknown during the age to which they belonged.' 
Presbyteries were not yet formed. They did not come 
into existence till the year 1579^, about twenty years 
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after the government of the Kirk was settled by Knox.* Presby- 
At the period of whicih we treat, the population of *®"J^ '^^^ 
Scotland — a scattered one — did not exceed seven him- ^® ^^^ 
dred thousand ; and, of these, very few could either 
read or nwite. When, in 1567, Walter Scott of Harden, 
a famous Border chief, married Mary Scott of Dryhope, 
commonly called the Flower of Yarrow, neither of the 
two parties could sign their marriage-contract. We 
may remark, in passing, that the first General Assembly 
of the so-called Eef ormed Eark of Scotland was com- 
posed of forty-six persons-t 

The habits of the Scottish people were, at this time, 
generally, simple in the extreme. In September 1561, 
we find Queen Mary dining, in the Castle of Edinburgh, 
at twelve o'clock ; and two o'clock was the usual hoiu* 
for dinner with Damley, when he was in possession of 
the crown-matrimonial of Scotland. The Scottish 
nation had an hour of refireshment called " their four- 
hours penny ;" one at four o'clock in the afternoon, 
and which the writer distinctly remembers, in the shApe 
of tea-drinking, in his early days. J 

Shakspeare speaks of Scotland's nakedness, and 
compares it, for barrenness, to the palm of the hand, in 
his Comedy of Errors, Act III. sc. 2. 

The endeavours of Knox to amend the religious ^^^ Meth- 
tenets of the Scottish nation of the sixteenth century ^^^ ® 
did not prevent the lapse of some of his coadjutors into 
its most prominent vices. Among others, Paul Methven 
was detected, as we have already indicated, a second 
time, in the commission of a sin which we do not require 
to specify; and was sentenced to do public penance on the 
" cutty-stool," at St. Giles's Cathedral, Edinburgh. On 
this subject. Dr. M*Crie very quietly remarks : — "Fruden- 
tial reasons were not wanting, to induce the Reformed 
Church of Scotland to stifle this affair, and to screen, 

* Stephen, Vol. I. p. 167. We do not use the word Kirk in- 
yidionsly ; but, merely, because it is the name by which the 
Presbyterians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, them- 
selves, chosO) peculiarly, to designate their own form of religion. 

f Chambers^s Domestic Annals, YoL I. pp. 1, 5, and 6. 

t Ibid. VoL I. p, 11. The word penny, here used, probably 
refers to a drink vidgarly called penn/y-wKeep, 
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from' public ignominy, a man who had acted a distin- 
guished part in the late Eeformation of religion." 
Had Paul Methven been a Bishop, there is no bolt of 
his thunder which Dr. M^Crie would not have laimched 
at his head. 

When Paul Methven " fell," he was minister of Jed- 
burgh ; and a burning and shining light to the district 
which he illumed. After two op three years of troubles, 
and buffetings to and fro, he was recondled to the Kirk 
in a manner which vividly exemplifies the sternness of 
ecclesiastical discipline in the days of Knox. He was^ 
excommunicated, by the General Assembly, in 1563. 
In June 1566, he was ordained to appear personally 
before the Assembly. This he did, and "prostrate 
himself before the whole brethren mth weeping and 
howling;" after which he was commanded to appear 
"twa preaching-days, betwixt the Sundays, dad in 
sackcloth, and bareheaded and barefooted," as a spec- 
tacle to the people, and then he was " received into the 
society of the Kirk as ane lively member thereof." 

At the after-period of the Kevolution, while the 
"scandalous Uves" of the "curates" — that is, the* 
Episcopal clergy — were, on false grounds, publicly 
railed at, impurity was, notoriously, the prominent vice 
oi the Presbyterian mioisters; as it has, along with 
drunkenness, been, ever since, the besetting sin of the 
Scottish nation. 
Additional This yeaj again witnessed additional insolence, on 
msolenoe of ^q pgj^ Qf Knox, towards his sovereign. A riotous 
mob attacked the palace, with a view to their executing 
summary vengeance on the Queen's domestic chaplaii^ 
who continued to say mass in the Eoyal housdiold. 
The feelings of the Queen were roused by this wanton 
insult ; which had been entirely promoted by the Pro- 
testant preachers. Knox was summoned before the 
Privy Council, as having been, by his treasonable 
missive letters, the author of this sedition. Knowing 
his own power, and the weight which his name carried 
with it, he rudely addressed the Queen, and " charged 
her, in the name of the Almighty Gk)d, and as she 
desired to escape his heavy wrath and indignation, to 
forsake that idolatrous religion which she professed, 
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and, by her power, maintained against the statutes of 
the realm."-— (Stephen, Vol. I pp. 169, 170). 

A farther and atiU grosser outrage was perpetrated 1564. 
by Knox. In the month of April, he and Ms brethren 
held a communion; but, hearing that a priest was 
celebrating mass in the chapel-royal, they left their 
commimion, and, with some of the magistrates, went 
and seized the priest, with all his assistants, and lodged 
them in gaol. They even put the priest in the pillory ; 
and exposed him to all the filth which an excited and 
infuriated rabble could bestow upon him. Sentence of 
death was publicly passed upon him ; but the want of 
Royal authority prevented the sentence from being 
carried into effect. (Ibid. pp. 170, 171). 

That the indignation of Queen Mary, on this occasion, TbeQueen's 
was excited to the highest pitch, cannot be a matter ^-^^^^^ 
of wonder. Nor was that indignation lessened, when jgy 
Ejiox, and his brother-ministers, interfered with her 1565. 
marriage witii Henry Lord Damley. Damley was of Sunday, 
the blood-royal of England ; and, next to Mary, was ^^^ ^^^^'• 
the heir-apparent to the English throne. When tliis 
marriage was announced, Knox, and the other Presby- 
terian ministers, from their pi^pits, thimdered forth 
their denunciations against it. (IHd. pp. 171, 172). 
Msaj and Damley were married, by the Bishop of 
Brechin, at the chapel-royd, Holyrood, in the month 
of July, 1565. 

At a parliament, which met on the 15th of Decem- I>ec. 15th. 
ber, an act was passed, by which " to celebrate mass 
was made forfeiture of goods, lands, and life, except in 
the Queen's chapel." Knox complains that this act 
was never put in execution. Thus is it clearly seen, 
that, whatever were the principles of the Romish 
Church, the principles of Knox were of the most 
intolerant kind. Whoever attempts to justify Knox, 
on account of the barbarity of the age, must be pre- 
pared to justify Cardinal Beaton, also, in his burning 
of Wishart. Both Beaton and Knox were men o^ 
great ability, and good education ; and we are sorry 
to come to the conclusion, that they both — ^like Calvin 
— acted from motives of worldly policy, and not from 
motives of mere religious zeal Beaton was at the 
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to the Re- 
formers. 



head of the Scoto-Popish Church : Knox was at the 
head of th^ Protestant party, in Scotland. Both loved 
power ; and both were determined, per fas atU nefas, 
to possess it. 

The marriage of Mary with Damley was, perhaps, 
the most unfortunate event of her reign. From 
motives of the purest affection, she be<»une his wife ; 
but he had not a single quality to recommend him, 
excepting a handsome person. He was proud and 
passionate, profuse and dissipated. He was ungrateful 
to the lovely woman, who— a queen, sought jrfter by 
the first princes in Europe — ^had favoured him with 
her hand, and person ; and, instead of attempting to 
act as a king-matrimonial, he allowed himself to be 
made the tool, and the dupe, of Moray, Mary's 
favourite bastard brother, and others; who, after 
using him for their own base purposes, brought him 
to a miserable end, and then endeavoured to fasten the 
gmlt of it on her who would have given her own life 
to preserve his from injury.* 

There is no historian, who more strongly condemns 
the conduct of the Beformers, in their treatment of 
Mary, in this the hour of her bitter misery, than Dr. 
Cook — himself a minister of the Presbyterian Estab- 
lishment of the nineteenth century, in his History 
of the Reformation in Scotland, (VoL III. p. 187). 
Speaking of the Earl of Moray, and of a demand, on 
h^ part, and on that of the Beformers, that the 
Queen should, although contrary — as she declared — 
to her conscience, renounce the religion of her fore- 
fathers, he says : — " Nothing connected with his 
conduct, and with the rebellion which he so soon 
commenced, reflects such disgrace upon his character 
as this measure ; by which he confidently expected 
not only to strengtJien his cause, but to insure its 



* Those who wish to see a full vindication of the xnemoiy of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, from the charges brought against her, 
with regard to the murder of Damley, and other matters, will 
find them in Miss Agnes Strickland's Life of her, in her Lives of 
the Queens of ScoUand. Miss Strickland has exposed the 
forgeries of Mary's enemies ; and has not left a single point in 
her character open to a suspicion of guilt. 
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ultimate success." In short, Moray, Knox, and the 
others, knew that Mary would refuse so ^preposterous 
a request ; and they calculated that they would have it 
in their power thus to represent her as an enemy of the 
truth. As regarded the mass, and the form of the 
Protestant worship, she declared, that, although she 
was willing to give all her subjects Hberty of con- 
science, she herself was not persuaded of the truth of 
the one, or of the impiety of the other. 

Matters were hastening to a crisis. The giant front Men in 
of Bebellion was beginning to stalk abroad on the land ; *"^^ 
and Knox shrinks not fix)m stating, that, when the 
ninth Greneral Assembly — held in December of last 
year — met, " the brethren " assembled, at St. Leonard's 
Craig, nea^ Edinburgh, armed, with a view to making 
war upon the sovereign. (Knox, p. 374). This inten- 
tion was carried into effect, in the course of the 
following summer. In the meantime, seditious letters 
were distributed; while Mary did everjrthing in her 
power to appease the animosity of the rebellious 
portion of her subjects, by concession to their demands. 
She wrote to the Archbishop of St Andrews, and the ^ 
Bishop of Aberdeen, "that they should not do any 
such thing as was feared by the Protestants."— (Keith, 
Book IIL ch. 4). 

The tenth Gfeneral Assembly had met, in Edinburgh, Tenth 
on the 25th of June, of this year. The number of Gteneral 
complaints, from ministers against their superintend- •Assembly, 
ents, and from the people against both, was very 
great ; and seemed to shew that the utmost confusion 
prevailed in almost every parish in the realm. In 
some parishes, the sacrament of the Lord's Supper had 
not been administered for six years. Prayer, and 
praise, and the administration of the Holy Communion, 
had given way to preaching ; a style of public worship 
which continues, in Scotland, to the present day. 
(Stephen, VoL L p. 171). 

All enumeration of the horrible crimes, to be found Horrible 
in Scotland, during the prevalence of the Knoxian cnraes. 
ministry, will be met with in the following authori- 
ties .-—Stephen, Vol. L pp. 174, 175; Keith, B. IIL. 
ch. iv. ; Knox, B. IV. pp. 328, 329 ; Heylin, p. 159. 
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Knox's in- Damley, who was a Eomanist, haying, with a view to 
suits to the conciliate th^ factious and turbulent nobihty — ^who 
Daraley!^ viewed his elevation to the throne with jealousy — 
attended divine service at St. Giles's Church, Ejio^ 
took the opportunity of furiously branding the King, 
the Queen, and her whole Court, as idolaters, deserving 
of both temporal and eternal punishment. He de- 
clared, that, for the offences, and ingratitude, of the 
people, God " set hoys and women over them ;" and he 
denoimced the Queen, in the foulest language, as " that 
harlot JezebeV For this, he was cited before the 
Queen, and the Privy Council ; where — his insolence 
being increased by the countenance of the leading men 
in the Council — he repeated his treasonable offence, and 
addressed the Queen as no respectable man would 
address the vUest of her sex. The Queen was thrown 
into a hysterical fit of tears ; and the only sentence 
passed on Knox was, that he should be suspended from 
preaching for some months. (Stephen, Vol. I. p. 177). 
1565. The eleventh General Assembly had sat down in 

a^^^ral^ December 1565. Before proceeding to business, the 
Assembly, iJ^nisters appointed a/<Mf, " for avoiding of the plagues 
and Poau. and scoiu'ges of God." Tbis, according to Knox, " was 
the first public fast that was kept since the Eeforma- 
tion ; which exercise became frequent afterwards." So 
frequent did it become, and so thoroughly was it turned 
to political purposes, that, when she heard that a fast 
had been proclaimed, Mary — ^who well knew the sedi- 
tion, and treason, which lurked under it — exclaimed, 
'^ I am more a&aid of that than of ten thousand men at 
;' Damn- anna" — (Stephen,VoL I. pp. 177,178). At this Assembly, 
p ° it was enacted, that children, who had been baptized by 

a Romish priest, on their coming to years of under- 
standing, before being admitted to the Lord's Table, 
"wiw< 'publicly damn" the corruptions of Popery. 
(Stephen, VoL I. p. 179). This reminds us of the 
Bomish practice of "cursiug" by bell, book, and candle; 
a form of which is to be found in Sterne's eccentric and 
somewhat irreverent work, Tristram Shandy, 

By the Scottish Pr^byterians, the communion is 
received in a sitting posture. We are not aware 
that it was so under Knox's Superint^idency. In the 
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Primitive CSmrch, communicants always received the 
encharist in a worsliipping attitude. TJ^e posture of 
sitting was introduced by the Arians, to shew that 
they did not believe Christ to be God, but only their 
fellow-creature. When the Pope performs the office 
of consecration, he, it is said, communicates sitting. 
(Milne's Difference Stated, p. 55, Note). 

Queen Elizabeth, afraid of Mary's claims upon I»f''»S"*^of 
the throne of England, had intrigued agamst her ^'^**'®*^- 
marriage with Damley, and had recommended to her 
her own subject, the profligate and unprincipled Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester. Failing in this, she secretly 
stirred up insurrection in Scotland j and was aided, and 
assisted by the traitor Moray, in his designs against 
bis attached and affectionate half-sister, and but too 
trusty and confiding sovereign. Moray, and others, 
rose in arms ; but were defeated, and escaped into 
England. After a little time, they were allowed, by 
Mary, to return. Evil was the hour in which she 
granted them permission to do so. 

We may here be allowed to state, that Elizabeth 
, had no just claim to the throne of England. She was 
the illegitimate daughter of Henry the Eighth, by 
Anne Boleyn, while his legitimate wife, Catharine of 
Arragon, was alive. Whoever is inquisitive as to the 
horrible idea of the relationship, as parent and child, 
between Henry the Eighth and Anne Boleyn, and as to 
Henry's knowledge of the fact at the time he married 
her, we refer him to the Preface of Mr. James Grant's 
novel of ^^Jane Beaton,^ 

Mary, Queen of Scots, was, as the grand-daughter of 
Henry the Seventh, the legitimate Queen of England. 
The English people knew her to be so ; and, but for 
the circumstance that she was a Eomanist, and had 
married a sovereign of France, and that they were 
afraid lest England might, on this account, become a 
French province, they would have acknowledged her in 
that capacity. Her rights, with regard to the throne 
of England, brought her to her bloody death at 
Potheringay Castle. 

The particulars connected with the death of David 
Bizzio, an Italian, the Queen's private secretary, at 
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Murder of Holyrood House, in the Queen's presence, by Darnlej, 

2f*^>! otTi ^^^^ Kuthven, and other ruffians^ and that when 

' she was six months advanced in pregnancy, are 

familiar to every one acquainted with Scottish 

History. Eizzio was a man of about seventy years of 

age ; and not a youthful gallant, which it has suited 

Maiys enemies to describe him to have been. Knox 

approved of the murder of "David," as he termed 

him ; and it is not improbable that he was deep in the 

coimsels of the perpetrators of that dastardly act. 

Birth of On the 19th of June, 1566, the Queen gave birth, 

James VI. in Edinburgh Castle, to a son ; . who, as James the 

June 19tli. g^^j^ ^£ Scotland, and first of England, was afterwards 

destined to unite the two crowns of Scotland and 

England in his own person. In the early part of 

Murder of 1567, an event took place, which, while it shook the 

?567^*^ metropolis of Scotland to its foundation, agitated all 

Europe. This was the murder of Damley; whidi 

took place at one or two in the morning, of Monday, 

February the 10th. 

According to the best information that can be got 
of this mysterious affair, it occurred as follows : — ^fiie 
King, who was in his twenty-first year, had come fix)m 
Glasgow, where he had been ill ; and, as it was pre- 
tended that the air of Holyrood was too damp for him^ 
he was lodged in a house in the suburbs of the city^ 
called the Kirk of Field, which stood near the site of 
the present University. The conspirators against his 
life, of whom the Earl of Bothwell appears to have 
been the chief, had placed a quantity of gunpowder in 
the room below that in wMch Damley slept. The 
moment he went to bed, and fell asleep, the murderers 
prepared to execute their plan; but their miserable 
victim was startled by the noise of their false keys in 
the lock of his apartment, and rushing down, in his 
shirt and pelisse, endeavoiu*ed,to make his escape, but 
was pursued and strangled. His page was also strangled; 
and their bodies were laid in an adjoining orchard, where 
they were found. Bothwell, who had not been present 
hitherto, now arrived ; when the murderers completed 
their purpose, by setting fire to the gunpowder by a train. 
The explosion utterly demolished lie house — roused the 
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people of Edinburgh from their peaceful slumbers — • 
and thrilled the nations of Europe with horror. (See 
Tytler's History of Scotland y Vol. VII.). 

Bothwell aspired to the Queen's hand. He was at Mary's 
the head of the nobility; he was insinuating in lus ^l[J^^^j^ 
manners ; the great nobles presented a petition to the ^ell. 
Queen, requesting her to marry him ; and she did not May 15th. 
believe him to have been connected with the murder 
of her late Kusband. Nevertheless, she gave no 
consent to the petition presented to her. But Both- 
well took a step which compelled her to become his 
wife. He, at the head of a thousand horse, seized 
her person — carried her to his own castle — and forced 
her to accept him as her husband. 

Mary, and her little party, were seized at a place, 
between Kirkliston and Edinburgh, called " the 
BriggSy^ where there is an angle of ground enclosed 
by the Almond River and the Gogar Bum ; which 
two streams meet here. The spot was well chosen by 
Bothwell, as the Queen, and her followers, could not 
have fled but at considerable risk. The post-road 
from Linlithgow to Edinburgh still passes by the 
place so fatal to Mary's future fortunes, immediately 
after crossing the river Almond by the Boat-house 
Bridge. 

It is creditable to Edinburgh, that according to the 
Diumal of Remarkable Occurrents in Scotland, from 
1513-1575, published by the Maitland Club, no 
sooner did the rumour of the seizure of the Queen's 
person reach the provost, than '^ incontinent the 
common bell rang, and the inhabitants ran to armour 
and weapons, the ports were steekit, and the artillery 
of the Castle shot " 

No sooner was Mary Both well's wife, than the 
nobles, who had petitioned her to marry him, took 
arms on the pretence of delivering her from a murderer, 
and of protecting the prince, her son. The Earl 
of Moray was at the bottom of all these machinations. 
At Carberry Hill, Mary and BothweU parted for 
ever. The murderer of Damley went forth, to live a 
pirate and an outlaw, and to die a raving madman, 

R 1 
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Separation imprisoned in a lonely fortress, on a far distant shore ; 
^¥^^ while the gentle and lovely victim of his villainy 
^y " surrendered herself into the hands of her own subjects, 
June 15th. '^^ cared nothing for her gentleness or loveliness^ on 
terms which were destined never to be fulfilled. 
The newly pardoned rebel Morton — who after- 
wards confessed, on the scaffold, that he was cogni- 
zant of Damley^s murder — ^was at the head of the 
armed band, who went out, to Carberry Hill, against 
their sovereign. She delivered herself into the hands 
of Kirkcaldy of Grange — subsequently hanged at 
Edinburgh — telling him "that he was a gentla- 
man ;" and EarkcaLdy, at the time, profess^ the 
greatest reverence for her. How far Kirkcaldy 
deserved the compliment paid to him by his sove- 
reign, the treatment received by Mary, on the same 
day, and on the next, but too tridy shews. 

That the traitors cared for nothing but to pro^ 
cure possession of Mar3r's person, and to have a plea 
for her deposition, in order that they might have the 
real command of the kingdom during a long mino^ 
rity, is evident from the fact, that they did not 
trouble themselves about Bothwell — ^the well-known 
actual murderer of Darnley — but allowed him to ride 
quietly off the field. (Skinner, VoL IL, pp. 181, 
182). 
Imi»iflon- The treaty, between Mary and her rebellious nobles^ 
•lent of at Carberry Hill, was violated. Mary was taken, a 
^**^- helpless prisoner, to Edinbiu'gh ; she was insulted, in 
the grossest manner, by individuals who called them- 
selves men ; and, finally, she was imprisoned in Loch- 
leven Castle, and there committed to the charge of a 
woman, who had been the mistress of her father, James 
the Fifth, and who was the mother of the Earl of 
Moray. Prom this woman she received every insult ; 
and her rebellious nobles did not disdain to strip her of 
her princely habiliments, and to array her in a cassock 
of the coarsest brown. They took an inventory of her 
plate, jewels, and other movables within the palace of 
Holyrood — ^broke open her cupboard — melted down the 
gold and silver — and converted all into coin. (Skinner, 
Yol. II. p. 182^; and Melville's Memoirs), 
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Shame upon Scotchmen ! — shame upon Scotland ! — 
that such a story should have to be recorded. 

The next step, in this tragedy, was Mary's forced J^^** 
resignation of her crown. The Lord Kuthven, and the ^I^^J^ 
Lord Lindsay of the B3n:es, were despatched to Loch- jxHj 24th. 
leven, to compel her to this resignation. This resigna- 
tion she, with a dignity becoming the head of the Boyal 
House of Stuart, refused to give. Lindsay seized her 
arm ; and had the unmanly bearing to pinch it, in order 
to make her sign the documents placed before her. At 
last— driven by such brutal treatment — she did so ; and 
Moray was installed Eegent of Scotland. A resignation 
so extorted never could be binding. Mary, trembling, 
and in tears, signed two documents — ^the second being 
the appointment of Moray to the Regency — ^without 
reading them. 

On the 24th of July, Mary's resignation was pro- 
(ilaimed at Edinburgh, and on the 29 th, the unconscious 
infant prince was crowned King, at Stirling. Knox 
preached the sermon, and thus identified himself with 
the traitors; but the English ambassador, Throgmorton, 
refused to countenance it by his presence. (Stephen, 
Vol. L p. 194). 

Moray arrived in Edinburgh, on the 11th of August, Moray's 
from France— where he had been in exile — ^and visited TJ®** ^ 
his sister, and sovereign, at Lochleven. He there bar- ^^'nth^ 
barously insulted her, charging her, in presence of their 
mutual attendants, with adultery and murder. When 
the broken-hearted Queen, in tears, begged of him, a& a 
brother, that he would spare her life and reputation, his 
reply was : — " The latter is already lost ; and, as for 
your life, the parliament must look to that." 

That Moray, himself, was cognizant of the murder of 
Damley, is evident from the expression used by him, to 
a person riding with him, in Fife, on Sunday the 9th 
of February :; — " This night the Lord Damley shall lose 
his Ufe." 

In order that he might be absent, from Edinburgh, 
during Damley's murder, this consummate villain had 
left Edinburgh, for Donibristle, his seat in ilfeshire ; 
and when, on the Monday, he returned to the metropolis, 
his unsuspecting sister, the Queen^ flung herself into his 
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arms, and said : — " Oh, my dear brother, if yon had 
been here, this would not have happened." And yet 
this man is styled, in Scottish lustory, "the Good 
Regent" No wonder Lord Byron says, that History, 
in genend, 

lies like truth, and stiU most truly lies. 

Mary's pexsonal attachment to, and her confidence in, 
Moray as her half-brother — ^although ilIegitimately-<- 
was very great She had pardoned him, repeat^y, 
for acts of treachery and treason ; and, when the time 
came, that she heard of his untimely end, on the street 
of Linlithgow, at the hand of Hamilton of Bothwell- 
haugh, she shed tears, and prayed for the welfare of his 
souL (Stephen, VoL L p. 194). 
Factious While the nobles were perpetrating treason, the 

abuse of preachers were not idle. They allied themselves with 
the pulpit, ^Yie traitor-lords ; and, to the astonishment of « all 
Christendom " — as Heylin informs us — ^preached trea- 
son in the boldest manner. Thus, the commonalty 
were led to believe, that what Morton, and his asso- 
ciates, had done was just and lawful* In order to 
induce Knox, and his brother-preachers to pursue this 
course, Moray, and his colleagues — in alarm at the 
power of the still loyal portion of the nobility — " with 
all the strongest grimace they could put on," pro- 
mised them an ample share of the Church funds. 
Knox complains bitterly of the violation of this pro- 
mise ; and Bishop Keith remarks : — ^^ Had this 
gentleman been as mgausiom as he was fiery and 
scurrilotLSf he might have learned, before this time, 
what was to be expected from the heads of his fEtction, 
when the afiEur of money came into the plea." — (Keith, 
B. in. cL 6). 
A parlia- On the 15th of December, Moray, as E^ent, con- 
ment, or gregated a parliament, or convention, to which he rode 
D^T^l^r "^ S^^* state. As regards tiiis meeting, a peculiar 

* Heylin's Presbyterians, B. Y. p. 171. ''It was a remarkable 
saying," observes Dr Bisse, %n eminent English diyine, '* founded 
on the reason of things, that a preackmg Chwrth canmoi 
$t<md,** 
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feature of it was, that, although Eomish prelates were 
sternly prohibited from, either publicly or privately, 
exercising their religious functions, they still sat in it, 
as the first estate of the realm. There were four 
Bishops, and fourteen Abbots, present. This Con- 
vention ratified the Confession of Faith, but took no 
notice of the Book of Discipline. The acts of the 
celebrated convention of 1560 were sanctioned; and 
the power of the Pope, and the service of the mass, 
were formally abolished. (Russell, VoL I. p. 274). 
All the attempts, however, of the preachers, to get Refusal of 
possession of a tolerable share of Church plunder, the noble» 
proved unavailing. Moray, to secure their support, x?*^7^ u 
would have been incHned to indulge their wishes, on pTunden 
this point, to a certain extent ; but the other nobles, 
who had rioted so deeply in the revenues of cathedrals, 
monasteries, and rich abbeys, peremptorily refused to 
disgorge their prey. 

Dr. Cook, the Presbjrterian historian, utterly con- Dr. Cook, 
demns, as inexcusable, the rebellion against Marv, the 
deprivkon of her Uberty, and the denuding her of 
her crown. {History of the Reformation^ VoL III. p. 
273). . 

Tiie ancient hierarchy was now gone. The ecclesi- Complete 

astical constitution, which had existed for upwards of downfall of 
., J T.J J Ajx the ancient 

a thousand years, had passed away. And yet we tieiarchy. 

cannot be blind to the fact, that, during that long 
period, Scotland had been indebted to it for many 
benefits. It had been the means of promoting civilisa- 
tion, and of establishing principles of humanity where, 
otherwise, there would have been none. The learning, 
and authority, of the clergy had kept the headstrong 
passions of the fierce barons in awe; — ^had checked 
their ferocity ; — ^had softened their manners ; — and 
had offcen prevented them from imbruing their hands 
in one another's blood. To the priesthood, also, is 
Scotland indebted for the abolition of domestic slavery ; 
for to them belongs the merit of having first abolished 
that curse, and disgrace, of the Middle Ages. They 
emancipated all the bondmen belonging to their 
estates, before the liyr-proprietors could be taught 
either the duty, or the advantage, of such a step. 
(Russell, VoL I. p. 277). 
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Charity of Nor were the aucient clergy sparing of their worldly 
the ancient means, for purposes of charity and benevolence. They 
oergy. relieved the orphan, the widow, the infirm, and the 
needy. They supported schools, and founded collies. 
They reared ma^iificent edifices, dedicated to learning 
and piety — built our cathedrals, our chapels, our tmi- 
versities — and even for the first public roads, and 
bridges, which were known in the land, we are indebted 
to them. The extent of. their bene^tions was only 
appreciated, when, after the destruction of the monas- 
teries, Scotland was overrun with " sturdy beggars ;" 
and when the lay-nobles were squandering the property 
of the Church on riotous living, and in indiscriminate 
profusion, and in devastating the country, during their 
mutual feuds, from one end to the other. (Russell, 
VoL I. pp. 277, 278). 
Our obliga- The Eoman Catholic priesthood, of the Middle Ages, 
tions to were the channel, through which the leading articles of 
them. ^jjg Christian faith, and the authority on which they 
rest, have been handed down to us ; and well would it 
be for us, were we — ^instead of traducing their memory — 
to treat their errors, and corruption of manners, much 
as we treat the senilities of those who have brought us 
into being. It should be remembered, too, that, in 
estimating the character, and conduct, of the mediaeval 
Christian priesthood, what we chiefly know of them 
is from the pens of their enemies. 
The ntces- That a Reformation of the Scottish Church — as was 
fflty of a the case in every other Church in Christendom — ^was, 
Keforma- j^^ ^^^ sixteenth century, required, cannot be denied. 
But, that the utter destruction of that Church, or such 
a Reformation as Knox, and the Reforming Scottish 
nobles, brought about, was necessary, must be empha- 
tically denied. In doctrine, in worship, and in discipline, 
there was, in the Scottish Church, room for ample 
improvement ; but not such pretended improvement 
as that which Knox introduced. The improvement 
required was, simply, a return to prifnitive doctrine, to 
the lopping off of ceremonial excrescences, and to the 
abolition of the law of celibacy ; a law whidi, being 
contrary to the law of nature — ^in other words, to the 
law of God — led to the most glaring impurity and crime. 
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Too much has, perhaps, been made of the vices of 
the clergy of the ancient Scoto-Eomish Church. It is 
due to them to say, that, as regards personal impurity, 
the law of celibacy — like the law relating to Eoyal 
marriages in ]^gland — ^prevented them ac^owledging, 
openly, those who were really their wives ; and that, as 
regards the manners of the Scottish nation generally, 
although they were simple, yet they were essentially 
coarse. The abandonment of Popery did not alter 
these manners for the better. Personal impurity con- 
tinued as rampant as ever ; and the utmpst which Knox, 
and his brethren, were able to do, with regard to 
drinking, was, to shut up the public-houses, on Sun- 
days,; during the time of divine service. At all other 
hours of the day, they continued open. 

Knox, and his brethren, did not speak of the Compara- 
Eomanists as if they had been Christians, holding *^^? ™**^^" 
certain erroneous religious views ; but as if they had the i^^. 
been infidels, idolaters, and wilful contemners of God 
and his commandments, who ought, like the ancient 
Canaanites, to be extirpated. The laity were, com- 
paratively,, more moderate in their opinions; and 
refused to go so far as Ejiox, and the other furious 
zealots of &e period, demanded. In a letter, from 
the Archbishop of St. Andrews, to the Archbishop of 
Glasgow — then in France — ^his Grace says : — " In 
time, if they be permitted, no man may have life 
without granting their articles; which I will not. 
Therefore, provide remeed ;" — that is, a remedy. 

The Knoxian persecution went on. Lord Dalhousie Enoxian 
was thrown into prison, at St. Andrews, because he persecn- 
had given food to three or four poor friars, who had **°°' 
sought an asylum in his residence. Moray— or the 
hoTd James, as he was called — ^with the Earl of 
Arran, searched Dalhousie's house, but found not the 
friars. They, however, gave vent to their rage, by 
burning all the books, and destroying all the instru- 
ments of Eomish worship, which fell into their hands. 
{Russell, Vol. I. p. 284). 

The tyranny of the dominant party was now com- Tyranny of 
plete. Every Papist was pronounced an infidel ; and *^® ^^^ 
the word Popery was always associated with adultery, ^^ ™* 
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murder, witchcraft, and blasphemy. The langnage of 
Knox, on this subject, is so gross that we cannot 
pollute our pages with it. At every conference, 
between Maiy and the leaders of the new religious 
system, Mary's sentiments of toleration were manifest. 
She simply asked, of her own subjects, that she might 
be allowed to worship Gk)d according to her own 
conscience ; leaving them to approach their Maker in 
whatever manner they chose. 

The " impiety of the Turks," the " blasphemy of 
the Jews," and the " vain superstition of the Papists," 
were expressions common on the lips of Knox and his 
followers. If our readers would wish to become 
acquainted with instances of the atrocious tyranny, 
exercised, by him and his adherents, over the members 
of the ancient Scottish Church, we refer them to 
Bishop Russell's History (Vol. I. p. 288, NoU). 
Even the female sex, as a body, could not escape 
the slanderous attacks of John Ejiox. He used 
language, with regard to them, which even the rude- 
ness of the age in which he lived could not excuse. 
The foUowing are samples of the language referred to : 
In allusion to the parliament held in 1563, which 
was opened by Mary in person, he writes : — " Such 
stinking pride of women as was seen at that parlia- 
ment was never before seen in Scotland ! " He then 
goes on to rail against the dresses, and what he calls 
" the targetting of their tails ;" which **' all the preachers 
misliked." The preachers knew little of the female sex, 
if they supposed that the latter cared a straw about 
their opinions on the subject of their flounces. They 
would, sooner, have taken the opinion of their milliners. 
The conciliating disposition of Mary was evident on 
many occasions. '^ She is patient to hear, and beareth 
much," says Throgmorton, in a letter to Cecil ; and 
there was not a step which she could take, and which 
she did not take, in order to secure the public peace. 
When she imagined herself dying, she expressed the 
most Christian sentiments ; she forgave her enemies ; 
and she entreated that her son, the Duke of Rothesay, 
might be brought up in the fear of Gk)d, and as a godly 
and religious prince over his people. 
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The martial character of the early Scottish Reformers Martial 
has been often noted. The zeal of Knox was not the xJ*^!S^*? 
zeal of St. Peter, or St. Paul : it was the zeal of the preachers, 
battle-field. Knox boasted that he was the '' trumpet 
of Gfod's Evangel ;" and that he was a moving power 
in the insurrectionary movements which had, on various 
occasions, paralyzed the government. He even 
descended so low, as to address Sir James Croft, 
the military commander at Berwick, on treason- 
able purposes, under the feigned name of "John 
Sinclair." Dr. Cook's animadvresions, on Knox's con- 
duct, in relation to this matter, are very severe. (Vol. 
II. pp. 237-239). 

For forms of excommunication, and absolution, used 
in the days of Knox, we refer the reader to Bishop 
EusseU's History (VoL I. pp. 301, 302). 

The opening of the year 1568 was signalised by the l^^^. 
execution of four of the murderers of Damley. These ^^^Wg 
were Hepburn, Hay, Powrie, and DalgliesL On the murderers, 
scaffold, these men " took Gk)d to record that this January, 
murder was done by Moray and Morton's counsel, 
invention, and drift committed ; and that they never 
knew the Queen to be participant or ware thereof." 
—(Balfour's AnnaUy Vol. I. p. 343). 

On the 2d of May, Mary, aided by George Douglas, Escape of 
and others, made her escape from Lochleven Castle ; S:"*®"^??*? 
and immediately found herself surrounded by a band of j^^^^ 
her faithful nobles. All her train, in the boat which May 2d. 
carried her from captivity to freedom, was a single 
waiting-maid. The gentry came flocking in ; and, in a 
short time, nine earls, nine bishops, eighteen lords, 
twelve abbots, and ninety principal barons, had signed 
a document, by which they bound themselves to stand, 
or fcdl, with their lawM sovereign. The battle 
of Langside, near Glasgow, was fought. At that Battle of 
fatal fight, the rebels triumphed. The troops Langside, ^ 
of Mary were defeated; and, henceforward, honour J?^j^^^^® 
became dishonour, and loyalty a crime. Mary, trusting Bngland. 
to the friendship of Elizabeth, and contrary to the 
earnest entreaties of those around her, fled into Eng- 
land ; where she was basely deceived, and made a 
prisoner for life. 

S 
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The persecntion of the Boman Catholics, so far firom 
suffering abatement, continued to increase. In this 
matter, Moray, as Begent, was peculiiurly active. He 
seized four Roman Catholic clergymen at Dunblane ; 
and, for having celebrated mass, had them sentenced to 
be hanged. Although this sentence was not carried 
into execTition, he ordered them to be tied to a stake, 
at the market-cross of Stirling, habited in their vest- 
ments, with their books and chalices around them, to 
be pelted, for an hour, with stones, filth, and other 
missiles, by the rabble. Their books, and vestments, 
were, then burnt. At the same time, a person named 
Mother Nicknevin, was consigned to the flames, at 
Bt Andrews, for witchcraft. Knox addressed her at 
the stake ; and, s\a Cardinal Beaton is said to have done 
with Wishart, witnessed her dying agonies apparently 
with gratification. In short, Scotland, under the 
Knoxian system, had become, not metaphorically, but 
literally, too hot for persons desirous of enjoying the 
slightest freedom of opinion. 

While Moray, as a great functionary of state, was 
perpetrating crime in every direction, his hour of retri- 
bution came. He was shot, through the belly, by 
Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, as he was passing, amid a 
dense crowd, down the street of Linlithgow, He died 
in the thirty-eighth year of his age. His death became 
Jmn better than his life. He expired a little before 
midnight; and, before doing so, recommended the 
young prince to the care of those nobles who were 
around him. There can be no doubt that this 
was an atrocious murder; but neither it, nor 
the murder of Damley, was a more heinous crime 
than the assassination of Bizzio, and Cardinal 
Beaton. Nevertheless, Ejiox characterises the murder 
of Bizzio as, merely, **the slaughter of David;" 
while he terms that of Beaton a "godly deed." 
As marking the fierce, and barbarous, habits- of the 
qge, we may notice that Bothwellhaugh's assassination of 
Moray is applauded, or condemned, by contemporary 
historifl-ns, according to their religious or party preju- 
dices. Blackwood eytols the aqt of Hamilton ; " who," 
he says, " satisfied, with a single ounce of lead| him, 
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whose sacrilegious avarice had stripped the metropolitan 
church of St. Andrews of its covering."— (Jebb, Vol. II. 
p. 263). 

"Hie hypocrisy of Moray seeras to have imposed even 
on Archbishop Spottiswood ; who gives a flaming 
character of him, and speaks of him as '* a man truly 
good, and worthy to be ranked amongst the best 
governors that this kingdom hath enjoyed." — (Book V. 
pp. 233, 234). As a politician, he may have been so ; 
but no amount of political sagacity can ever compensate 
for the absence of true religion, and motal integrity.- 
That the death of Moray was an evil to the kingdom, 
is undeniable ; for it was followed by a state of dis- 
organization, such as history seldom has occasion to 
record. During his lifetime, he never sat down to 
dimier without a number of ministers around him — - 
without the reading of Scripture, and the hearing of 
long prayers — and this is, perhaps, the reason why the 
Archbishop, in his amiable simplicity, considers him to 
have been a good man. 

To such a state of poverty were the ministers at Poverty of 
this time reduced, that many of them left the pulpit, ministers. 
and, for the sake of their daily bread, betook themselves 
to pleading causes before the Lords of Session. 

On the death of Moray, Lennox, Damley's father, was Earl of 
proclaimed Regent. During his Regency, Scotland Lennox 
was a prey to faction, and to every evil deed^ Lennox °^*^® ^' 
was born in England— *had property there — ^and was ^^^ * 
the tool of Elizabeth. 

While he governed in civil matters^ Knox acted as Knox acts 
Pope, in reUgious affairs, over all the ministers, and as Pope. 
superintendents in the kingdom. He possessed the 
richest benefice in the realm ; and, nevertheless, refused 
to pray for her Majesty, the Queen, now Elizabeth's 
prisoner. On the Sunday after the murder of Moray, 
he said, in the course of his sermon: — "What others 
may think I know not, neither do I care ; but Mary 
Stuart never was a queen, in my opinion, and I am sure 
she is none now. Nor shall I ever be forced, against 
the light of my own conscience, to acknowledge her 
hereafter, instead of our sovereign ; since God, and the 
people of this land, have laid her justly aside for hep 
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crying sins." Nor did he stop here. He assembled 
the city ministers, and procured a resolation to be 
Tinanimously passed, <' that, for ever hereafter, no dergy- 
man should presume to pray for the Queen, she being 
utterly imworthy of such a benefit." 

Such language would be considered, in the present 
day, simply as the raving of a madman. The only way 
in which it can be accounted for is, that Knox's bndn 
was turned with spiritual pride ; and that he bdieved 
he held the same place, in Scotland, that the prophets 
of the Lord held under the Jewish tJieocracy. 
Boasting of As a specimen of the frightful barbarity of the age, 
*f ^CnMB^* and of the motives which influenced but too many of 
jt^el, ih.e Scottish nobles in their zeal for the reformatioD-^ 
Sept. 1st. in other words, the destruction — of the Church of the 
land of their fathers, we may call attention to a most 
extraordinary act of cruelty perpetrated by the Earl of 
Cassillis, sometimes called the Kino of Cabxigk, on 
account of the great power which he possessed in that 
district, on the person of the Abbot of CfrosnagneL 
Cassillis had inveigled the Abbot into his castle of 
Dunure, a strong fortalice overlooking the Atlantic ; 
and, with a view to compel him to sign certain papers^ 
conveying the property of the abbey to himself, he had 
him conveyed to '' a secret chalmer," termed the Bladt 
Voute, (Vault,) where they took off his clothes^ and 
literally roasted him at a large fire, sprinkling him with 
oil, and turning him, sometimes in one direction and 
sometimes in another, with as much coohiess as a cook 
turns a partridge or a pheasant ! To stop the cries of 
his miserable victim, the Earl caused his mouth to^ be 
gagged. After the cruelty had continued for a certain 
length of time, the Earl ordered the Abbot to be released ; 
winding up his villainy with the remark — " BenedicUe, 
Jesits, Maria I you are the most obstinate man that 
ever I saw ! Gif I had known that ye had been so 
stubborn, I would not for a thousand crowns have 
handled you so. I never did so to man, before you." — 
(Chambers's Domestic Annals, VoL L pp. 65-67). 

The Eegency of Lennox was signalised by another 
atrocious murder. Archbishop Hanulton, who, with his 
kindred, was loyal to his sovereign, was seized in 
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DiitnbaHoii' Castle ; — was sent to Stirling ; — was refused 1571. 
even a formal trial ; — and was, according to one account, ^^^^^?^ 
hanged^ in his episcopal robes, over the bridge of Stir- Haibilton ^ 
ling. Hamilton was the last Eoman Catholic Arch- April, 
bishop of St. Andrews. He was strongly attached to 
Queen Mary; and, after the battle of Langside, he 
accompanied her as far as the Solway, entreating her 
not to trust her person in the hands of Elizabeth of 
England. He even waded knee-deep into the water — 
held back the boat — and conjured her, by evety argu- 
ment in his poWer, not to leav-e her native soil. 
(Stephen, Vol. 1. p. 220)* 

It is usuaUy supposed, that the Scottish^ Reformers Reformers 
of the sixteenth century T^ere all hostile to Queen Mary. ?°* ^ 
This is not the case. Many Eoman Catholics were her Q^een 
enemies ;. and many Protestants were her friends; Mary. 
Among the latter were the Duke of Chatelherault, and 
his son the Lord John of Arbroath, the Earl of Argyle, 
die Lords Livingston, Boyd, and Hemes ; Gordon 
Bishop of Galloway, Carsewell of the Isles, and many 
others ; all of whom were earnest fdr a reformation of 
religion. (Skinner, Vol. I. p. 201, Note). 

file murder of Archbishop Hamilton was swiftly dnd Murder of 
amply revenged. Lord Claud Hamilton, his nephew, ^^^^\ 
Scott of Buccleuch, and others, at the head of two P • - • 
hundred horse, and three hundred foot, suddenly 
marched upon Stirling ; — seized the Regfent ;— ^and, in 
the midst of the melee, he' was shot. Before he died, 
he," sent his love to Meg, his wife ;" — commended the 
prince to the care of the nobility ; — and requested the 
latter to pray for him. In those days, it seeans to have 
been the fashion ta separate religion and morality as 
much as possible ; — ^to endeavour to make it appear, 
that a devout death^bed was a sufficient atonement for 
the sins, and the crimes, of a wicked life. (Stephen,^ 
Vol L p. 222). 
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CHAPTER X. 

Knox strack with apoplexy — Miserable state of the places of 
public worship — ^Appointment of the Earl of Mar as Regent — 
Mai's death — ^Morton made his socoessor— Beriyal A the 
name of Bishops— Crimes of both parties — ^Last pnblic act of 
Enox — Character of Knox — Death of Eirkaldy of Ghrange — 
Covetonsness of Morton — He cajoles the ministers out of their 
thirds — His treatment of the saperintendents — ^Andrew Melville 
— Bobert Pont — Smnptnary Laws — ^MelTille's first attack upon 
Episcopacy — Bishops attached to particolar oongr^rations — 
Renewed attacks upon Episcopacy — Second Book of Discipline— 
State of the country — Morton resigns the Begency — Snpineness 
of the titular Bishops — ^James the Sixth assumes the reins 
of goyemment — Increase of corruption of manners — ^Title of 
Bishop again abolished — The Archbishop of Glasgow — ^Auda- 
city of Melville — A message from Muy to her son — First 
mention of a Presbytery — First edition of the Bible in Scot- 
land — Laws respecting the Sabbath — Two poets hanged— 
Increasing strength of Presbyterianism — The office of Bishop 
abolished — Extemporary woiBhip adopted — Oliver Sinclair — 
Death of Morton — Determination of Andrew Melville — ^Dregs 
of idolatry — ^The Baid of Buthven— Death of George Buchanan 
— Buchanan's death-bed confession — Contest between the 
ecclesiastical and civil jurisdictions. 

Knox In the month of October, 1570, Knox was struck 

struck with ^th apoplexy ; one of the master-spirits of the age 

apoplexy. |.jj^^ receiving warning, that, after his great labouiSy 

and Herculean exertions, the time had now arrived 

when " the silver cord " was about to be " loosed," and 

the "golden bowl" to be "broken." "A bruit 

[reporQ," says a chronicler of the period, "went 

through Scotland, and England, that he was become 

the most deformed creature that ever was seen ; that 

his face was turned awry to his neck ; and that he 

would never preach or speak again."—- (Chambers's 

Domestic Annals, YoL I. p. 69). Enox lived, during 

the following year, at St Andrews ; and survived this 

attack till November 1572. 

Oct. 4th. The morals of the time are illustrated by the fiict, 

that John Kello, minister of Spotty in Haddingtonshire, 
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was executed in Edinburgh for the murder of his 
wife; a murder perpetrated under circumstances 
of almost unexampled barbarity. According to a 
contemporary writer, **the people were casten sae 
loose, and were become of sic dissolute minds and 
actions, that nane was in account but he that could 
either kill or rieve his neighbour." — (Historie of King 
James the Sext), 

We have stated elsewhere, (p. 157,) that Arch- 
bishop Hamilton was believed, on good grounds, to 
have been privy to the murder of Damley. We 
think it right to say, that, in answer to a dittay 
which Gkorge Buchaman assisted in bringing against 
him, he denied everything but a foreknowledge of, 
and participation in, the death of Moray ; '^ of whilk 
he repentit and askit Gk)d mercy." — (Diurnal of 
OccurrenU), The tradition of his having been hanged 
over the bridge of Stirling does not seem historicsJly 
correct He was hanged at the market-cross of 
StrrHng, at six o'clock in the evening, on the 7th of 
April 1571. 

If any one wishes to become acquainted with the Miserable 
miserable state of the places of public worship, in the state of 
latter part of the sixteenth century, he will find it in ^^^ ^^j. 
a poem, ejititled the Lamentation of Lady Scotland, gyp, 
*^p^t^ by Lekprevik in 1572. 

•, Never was Scotland in a worse state, from the Appoint- 
horrors of civil war, and the inveterate rancour ^^ ^^*?Vr 
domestic faction, lie Earl of Mar was appointed ^ -sLent 
Regent, as successor to Lennox ; but his possession of 
supreme authority was brief. He died in the month 
of October 1572 ; leaving behind him the character 1572. 
of having been a good and well-intentioned man. He Oct- 29th. 
appears to have been entirely under the influence of ^^^ 
Morton ; and no sooner was he laid in his grave, than 
Morton attained the object of his guilty ambition, by 
being made his successor. During the Regency of ^°J^!J. 
Mar, it had been ordained, by a Convention held at J^^^^^ 
Leitii, on the 12th of January, that the name of ^^y^ i^\ 
Bishops should be retained. The Episcopacy thus g^^iv^ of 
introduced has always gone under the name of the name of 
Tukhan, or Titular Episcopacy ; because its bishops biahops. 
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Crimes of 

both 

parties. 



Jan. 12th. did not possess valid consecration. They were, 
merely, the superintendents under the old desig- 
nation. 

Scotland was now devastated by two parties ; that 
of the Queen, and that of the successful rebels, who 
governed in the name of the infant prince. Between- 
these parties^ the people were defencelessi Earkaldy 
of Grange, reputed the best soldier in Scotland, had 
joined the party (d the Queen, and held Edinburgh 
Castle in her name ; while Morton, in that of ti^e 
infant prince, had garrisoned LeitL The country 
around Edinburgh, and Leith, was laid waste by 
detachments sent out by both. Morton burned aU 
the corn-nulls near Edinburgh ; and intercepted- all 
the fisirmers going to market with provisions. Two of 
these he hanged : others he branded on the cheek. 
He seized five women going to market, l^eir sex 
was no protection to them. One of them he drowned : 
the others he ordered to be whipped, and branded. 
Kirkaldy met these acts by reprisals of the most cruel 
and revolting kind. Whoever was caught- carrying 
provisions to the prince's party, at Leith, was hanged ; 
and Kirkaldy took a diabolical pleasure in playing the 
artillery of the Castle on the innocent and helpless 
inhabitants of the city. (Crawford, Mem. 245). 

The murderous disposition of Morton evinced itself 
in- every possible manner. He ^'hangit ane minister, 
named Robert Waugh, at Leith," for telling him that 
he '^ defended' ane unjust cause, and' that he wald 
repent when nae time was to repent ;'* and, in the 
same year, he first tortured, and then hanged, Mr 
Andrew Douglas, minister of Dunglass, because he 
had pubHely rebuked him for living with the widow 
of Captain Cullen. {IHumal of Occurrents). 

Thelast public act of Knox was one deserving of 
notice, and one praiseworthy of its kind. He was now 
in his sixty-seventh jeai^ The exertions of an eventful 
life had exhausted his energies ; and he was fsat ap- 
proaching the land of forgetf ulness. The massacre of 
Bartholomew roused the expiring lamp within him. Li 
that massacre, he had lost personal friends, enunent for 
piety, for learning, and for rank. He ordered himself 
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to be conveyed to the pulpit ; and, summoning up the 
remainder of that strength which had formerly made 
princes and nobles tremble, he thundered the vengeance 
of heaven against '* the cruel murderer, and false traitor, 
the king of France.*' Not satisfied with doing so, he 
desired Le Groc, the French ambassador, to tell his 
master that sentence had gone forth against him, in 
Scotland — ^that, if he repented not, divine vengeance 
would never depart from him, or from his house — that 
his name would remain an execration to posterity — and 
that none, proceeding from his loins, should enjoy his 
kingdom in peace. 

"Die ambassador strongly resented this indignity to 
his master ; and required the Begent to silence the 
preacher. This being refused, he left the kingdom. 
(M*Crie's Life of Kruxc, pp. 336, 337). 

We cannot but admire this noble act of Knox. It 
half redeems his fame from the obloquy which, other* 
wise, stains it ; and was worthy the close of a career, 
in the course of which the fervour of his lofty eloquence 
was not always reserved for objects similarly deserving 
of denunciation and rebuke. It was worthy of him^ of 
whom — whatever may have been his faults, and they 
were many — ^when his body was laid in the grave, 
Morton most truly said : — " There lies he who nevor 
feared the face of man ! " 

This year witnessed a great event ;---the departure^ Death of 
from this life, of that potent spirit which had done more 5°°^o7 
to accomplish the downfall of the ancient hierarchy, 
and to create a change in the religious opinions of the 
people of Scotland, than any of, or all, the men of his 
time. John Knox died on the 27th of November; leaving 
behind him — ^like most great men — a reputation partly 
good, and partly bad. When the reaper, Death, took 
him, there undoubtedly fell a prince and a great man 
in Israel 

Let us be just to the memory of Ejiox. Hitherto, Character 
we have condemned his violence and turbulence — ^his °* Knox, 
contempt of dignities — his personal insults, and other 
outrages, towards his sovereign. We do so stilL We 
condemn, also, his overthrow of the Scottish Church, (m 
the plea of his wishing to reform it But, while we do 
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this, let US see what is the relative scale of his merits, 
and demerits. Knox was, nndoubtedly, an eminent 
instmment, in the hand of God, in reclaiming the 
Scottish nation from the errors of Popery ; but, by his 
undue interference with public secular affairs, and by 
his constantly advocating the cause of rebellion against 
lawful authority — a crime which, in Scripture, is said 
to be " as the sin of witchcraft" — ^hegave the influence 
of his name to opinions, which, in the course of little 
more than seventy years, led to the shedding of blood 
as water, and to the overthrow of the throne and the 
altar, in both the northern and southern portions of 
Great Britain. Essentially, Knox's doctrines, as to the 
lawfolness of putting persons to death, fdr idolatry, 
blasphemy, and aduLteiy, are the same as those to be 
found in notes to an authorized edition of the Bomish 
New Testament, published in Ireland, in the year 1816. 
With Knox, idolatry meant Bomanism ; while, with the 
Bomanists, heresy means Protestantism. 

Knox's prayers certainly breathed little of the spirit 
of Christianity. Specimens of them may be found in 
Stephen (Vol. I. p. 240). 

Knox was not the autibor of Presbjterianism — ^which 
means equality among the ministers of religion — in 
Scotland^ He introduced an Episcopacy on the ruins 
of the ancient church; in whidi superintendents — 
another name for bishops — enjoyed the pre-eminence 
which is the prerogative of lawful Bishops. 

It is due to Knox to state, that the History of the 
Beformation ascribed to him was, according to some, 
not his work. Spottiswood speaks of him as ''that 
worthy man;" and ridicules the very idea of his 
being the author of that book. {History, Book V. 
pp. 266, 267). That he did not desire the abolition 
of Episcopacy, as such, and separate and apart from 
Bomish corruption, is clear, not onlyfrom his having sent 
his two sons to be educated at Cambridge, where he 
visited them — ^not only &om his having established 
the order of Superintendents — but from his havings 
moreover, carried, with him, into England, a letter 
from the General Assembly, of date December, 1566, 
to the English Bishops, in which the latter are spoken 
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of as brethren, " who had renounced the Boman Anti- 
christ, and profest, with them, the Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity." It is not, however, probable that the 
English Bishops reciprocated the compliment (Skinner, 
VoLH. pp. 185,186). 

It has been said that Knox was offered a bishopric 
in England. If he was so — which is matter of doubt 
— ^he could not have been admitted to it without due 
consecration. Shortly before his death, he wrote to 
Edward the Sixth, urging him to increase the number 
of Bishops,^ ten for every one. (M*Crie's Life of Knox, 
p. 368). 

In justice also to Knox, we must transcribe the 
words said to have been uttered, in his own defence, 
on his death-bed: — *'I am not ignorant that many 
have blamed, and yet do blame, my too great anger 
and severity; but God knows that I never, in my 
heart, hated those against whom I thundered (Jod's 
judgments. I did only hate their sins ; and laboured, 
with all my power, to bring them to Christ. That I 
spared none, even in the most exalted condition, arose 
from the fear of my Giod, who had placed me in the 
ministry,- and who, I knew, would bring me to an 
account" — (Calderwood, p. 59). 

These sentiments, if sincere, were creditable to the 
great Scottish Reformer. " Perhaps," says Bishop 
Bussell, ''it may be asserted, that a more amiable, 
modest, and temperate person, would have proved less 
suitable for the office which he undertook to filL He 
lived in a storm; and, therefore, required the wings 
of the eagle, and the courage of the lion, as well as 
the wisdom of the man." (VoL I. pp. 342, 343, Note), 

The 29th of May 1573, witnessed the death of Kirk- 1673. 
aldy of Grange. He was promised life, by his old 5^*^. j^ 
friend Morton; but Elizabeth of England ordered ^J^^^^ °* 
Morton to sacrifice him for their mutual safety ; and May 29th. 
he was accordingly hanged at the market-cross of 
Edinburgh. His head was placed on the Castle wall 
Kii'kaldy was a man equaUy celebrated for his courage 
in the field, and his wisdom in the cabinet. It was 
commonly said of him, that he had all the tenderness, 
and address, of a lover in the house, and the fury of a 
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lion in the field. Nevertheless, he had heeaa. one of 
Cardinal Beaton's murderers ; — ^he was engaged in 
Moray's rebellion against his sovereign ; — ^he had treach- 
erously betrayed Mary into the hands of her enemies ; 
— and he had deserted his old associate, and fellow- 
rebel, the Earl of Moray, who had entrusted him with 
the government of Edinburgh Castle. 

Maitland of Lethington, a fellow-traitor with Eirk- 
aldy, and Morton, against his sovereign — ^hearing of 
the death of his Mend Grange — destroyed himself by 
poison : — ^in other words, died what a historian hais 
called " a Eoman deatL" This able man is said to have 
been the forger of those Private Letters, from Mary to 
Bothwell, on which, in a public declaration, Morton, 
and the other rebel leaders, proposed to justify their 
traitorous proceedings, and their seizure of their sove- 
reign's person. Unfortunately for them, they afterwards 
confessed, that these letters were not in their possession, 
or known to them, till the 20th of June 1567, five days 
after they had seized the Queen. 

Those, who wish for accurate information, on the 
subject of these letters, will find it in the pages of 
Goodal, Tytler, Whittaker, Bell, and Strickland. Miss 
Strickland's Life of Mary is, perhaps, one of the most 
accurate, and fascinating biographies in existence. 
1574. By writers, who remember only the service done, by 

CovetotiB- Morton, to what they are pleased to term " the good cause" 
??^°* -—that is, the destruction of the ancient hierarchy — ^the 
insatiable covetousness, and infamous spoliation, of that 
nobleman are passed over without notice. In the grati- 
fication of lus ambition, his great object seems to have 
been to amass wealtL " He fleec^ the nation," says 
Crawford, ^' of more mon^ than any seven kings had 
^er done before him, which he entirely appropriated to 
his own private use, having reduced the prince's estab- 
lishment to a very small number, and to a smaller 
allowance." The ministers had been permitted, by law. 
He cajoles to receive the thirds of the benefices ; but even out of 
the minis- this Morton flattered and cajoled them, promising them 
thSr^^* that, instead thereof, they should receive stipends, 
thirds, regularly paid out of the Exchequer. Having done this, 
he united three or four parishes under one incumbent ; 
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placing a reader in each parish, whose duty it was to 
read the prayers when the minister was absent, officiating 
alternately in his several cures.* The reader received 
the magnificent sum of thirty pounds Scots, or two 
pounds ten shillings sterling, per annum. 

Not satisfied with harassing, impoverishing, and ^^ *'^**" 
starving the ministers, he treated with scorn and con- ^Z^?!^ 
tempt the supermtendents — ^who were, as Dr. Cook tendents. 
calls them, " the fathers of the Keformation," and who 
had spent their own private estates, liberally, in the 
service of the ChurcL When they applied for their 
usual allowances, which had been fixed at five times 
that of the parish ministers, they were sneeringly told 
that there was no farther occasion for their services, 
since the bishops had been restored. (Stephen, VoL I. 
p. 250). The superintendents — Spottiswood, Winram, ^ 

and Erskine — ^indignant at the insult, offered to resign 
their charges ; but the Assembly, well knowing the 
cause, refused to accept their resignation. The As- 
sembly, also, renewed the article of the Leith concordat, 
" that bishops and superintendents stood on the level ; 
had the same power, the same ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
and were to be regulated by the same canons." While 
petitioning the Eegent to do justice to the ministers, 
and superintendents, the Assembly requested "that 
his Grace would provide qualified persons for vacant 
bishoprics^ On this Bishop Sage justly remarks, " Let 
the candid reader judge, now, if Episcopacy, by the 
Leith articles, was forced upon the Qiurch against her 
inclination." — (Fundamental Charter of Presbytery 
Examined, pp. 212-216). 

Calderwood, and Petrie, the Presbyterian historians, 
have, in relation to this petition, acted most disin- 
genuously. The one has given none, the other has 
given a garbled account of it. 

Whatever may have been the views of the early 
Reformers, in some other things, it is clear that they 
were sincerely attached to Episcopacy, as the divinely 
instituted government of the Church. " Parity" — or 
equaUty — says Calvin, ^^breedeth strifes;'* and, for 

* This proyes that a Liturgy was then in use. 

T 
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fifteen years after the public establishment of the 
Keformation in Scotland, no such principk as the 
" nnlawfulness of any superiority of any office, an the 
Church,*' above presbyters, was either professed or 
insisted on. {Fund. Ch, cf Fresh, 303, &c.). 

The death of Knox led to changes which that 
reformer never contemplated. He had scarcely been two 
years in' his grave, when, in 1^74, Andrew Melville, a 
man of learning, and the father of Scottish Presbytery, 
arrived from Geneva ; where, under the schoLaxship of 
Theodore Beza — ^the true originator of Fresbyteriamsm 
— ^he had imbibed principles utterly hostik to those of 
Knox, and introduced them into Scotland. Fierce, and 
turbulent in his nature — ^hot and fiery in his temper — 
he set himself to make these principles popular ; and, 
in so far, he succeeded. '^ He was a man," says Sage, 
^^ by nature fierce and fiery, confident and peremptory, 
peevish and ungovernable. Education in him had not 
sweetened nature, but nature had soured education, and 
both, conspiring together, had tricked him up into a 
true original ; a piece compounded ^ pride and petu- 
lance, of jeer and jangle, of satire and sarcasm, of Tenam 
and vehemence. He hated the crown as much as the 
mitre, the sceptre as much as the crosier, and could 
have made as bold with the purple as with the rochet" 
— (Fund, Charter), Melville was a mere layman ; and 
liad no claim whatever to be considered a member cf 
4;he Christian priesthood. 

At this time, two Assemblies were held in the year. 
On the 6th of August, the autumn Assembly met, «id 
Eobert Pont, a minister, and one of the Juc^ges of the 
Court of S^sion, was chosen moderator. This gives 
^is occasion to remark, ithat, as in the days of Popery, 
when cardinals, and archbishops, and bishops, were 
Lord'High Chancellors, and when abbots — mitred 
and not mitred — 'took their seats on the bench as 
temporal judges, the change in the religious (^nnions 
of the Scottish people did not abolish &e practice of 
ministers of the gospel exercising supreme judicial 
functions. This Eobert Pont was superintendent of 
Lothian ; and, when charged with neglect of lus 
functions as such, he excused himsdf on the ground 
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that he had his duties, as a Lord of Session, to attend 
to. The change from Popery did not, in the slightest 
dogcee, withdraw from those mimsters tha loYe of 
powar ; — ^power spiritual and temporal To this day, 
it remains, peculiarly, in Scotland ; and the prevatence 
of 8u«h a spirit, in the seventeenth century, when the 
d^nents of puritamcal violence, and destruetion, were 
let loose against Church and State, gave occasion to 
Milton's sarcastic remark : — ^' Presbyter is but priest 
writ large." 

At the Assembly just referred to, the Bishop of 
Dnnkeld was suspended from his episcopal functions 
for having neglected to excommunicate the Earl of 
AtholL As a proof that the festivals of the Church 
bad been celebrated under John Knox, and were still 
celebrated down to this time, a petition waa presented^ 
by this Assembly, to the Begent, praying ''that all 
days which heretofore have been kept holy, besides the 
SaJi)bath-day, such as Christmas-day, Saints' days, and 
sxxiek other, may be aboHshed, and a civil penalty be 
appointed against the keepers thereof by ceremonies, 
baaquetings, playings, fastings, and oth^ like vanities.*' 
—(Stephen, VoL I. p. 260.) 

This General Assembly distinguished itself by an Sumptuary 
ordinance on the subject of the dress of ministers and 
their wives. The ladies, as well as their huj^bands, 
were made the objects of a regulation which, in the 
present day, would go far to produce a female rebel- 
lion. " We think," said the Assembly, " all kind of 
broidering unseemly ; aU begares * of velvet, in gown, 
hose, or coat, and all superfluous and vain cutting out, 
steeking with silks, all kind of costly sewing cm pass* 
mentst .... all kind of costly sewing, or varismt 
hues in sarks ; all kind of light and variant hues in 
clothing, as red, blue, yellow, and such like, which 
declare the li^tness of the mind ; all wearing of 
rings, bracelets, buttons of silver, gold, or other metal" 
— {Booke of the Universcdl Kirk of ScotUmd), And 
much more to the same purposa 

* Coloured stripes sewed on a garment, 
f Fringes or trimmings. 
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Presbyterianism has, indeed, since the time of 
Melville, continued to abolish the observance of Yule, 
or Chiistmas-day, as a religious festival ; bnt it never 
has abolished — and probably never will abolish — the 
practice, even among its own adherents, of meeting 
together at the festal-board. There, on that sacred 
day, relatives meet together under one roof — ^generally 
that of the chief parent of all — and friend meets 
Mend, to gladden each other by interchanges of 
kindly feeling ; although perhaps they do so, without 
calling to nund the mercies of an Almighty Father, 
communicated at that time through his Schq, who came 
into the world, incarnate, to seek, and to save, that 
which was lost 
Melville's Melville was now, privately, beginning to exercise 
u^Q*a^^ his influence in Scotland. Having insinuated himself 
^acy. ^^ favour with several of the influential ministers, he 
persuaded John Dury, one of the ministers of Edin- 
burgh, a good, but weak, and credulous man, to make^ 
in this Assembly, the first attack upon Episcopacy. 
Dury rose, in his place, and, in his own name, and in 
that of certain of his brethren, begged to propose 
objections to the name and office^ of a bishop. (Calder- 
wood, p. ^S). Melville, hypocritically pretending 
ignorance of this motion, seconded it ; and so began 
a contest, which ended in the Solemn League and 
Covenant— in desolation and blood — in the cruel and 
violent deaths of the first, and best, in the land — and 
in a series of crimes, which rendered Scotland— other- 
wise the most intellectual country in Europe — a 
proverb, and a by-word, wherever her name was heard. 
For an account of Melville's harangue, see Spottiswood. 
(Book V. p. 275). This writer also tells us, that, on 
the occasion of Dury and Melville's attack upon 
Episcopacy, there were six bishops, and two superin- 
tendents present, who did not so much as open their 
mouths in defence of their calling." — (Pp. 275, 276). 
In the meantime, Melville's attempt, against Episco- 
pacy, was unsuccessful. Of his own share, in this 
transaction, Dury bitterly repented on his death-bed. 

The baseness of Melville's conduct, in this matter, 
was aggravated by the circumstance, that, on account 
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of his reputation for ability, and learning, h^ haA been, 
by the Scottish prelates, invited from Geneva to his 
native country ; and had been, by the Archbishop of 
Glasgow, appointed Principal of Glasgow University. 
(Spottiswood, p. 275). The same black ingratitude 
was, by the famous George Buchanan, evinced towards 
Queen Mary ; who conferred on him a pension out of 
tiie rents of the Priory of Crossraguel, which gave 
him leisure to spend the greater part of his after-life 
in calumniating that unfortimate princess. 

j^shops were, at this time, attached to particular ^^76. 
congregations ; a circumstance which interfered, most J!?L^ ^ 
laateiially, with the oversight of their dioceses. It is particiilar 
atill a notion of the Scottish people^ that all ecclesiastical eongrega- 
nders, whatever may be the extent of their duties other- tions* 
wise, ought regularly to exwcise the office of preachers. 
That bishops, both in Scotland and in England, do 
preach, is very well known. Some of them are among 
the most eloquent men of the day. And yet, it is 
wonderful to think, how a man such as the Bishop of 
Lond/OB, who has the overso^t of twelve hundred 
parishes, and an overwhelming amount of duty, in 
eoonection with them, to perform, can find time to 
compose sermonSi 

Boyd, Archbishop of Glasgow, while declari^ his 
willingness to preach anywhere in any part of his 
diocese, refused, decidedly, to attach himself to any 
particular congregation. He refused to do so, on the 
plea that he shoidd be violating the constitution c^ the 
Church and kingdom. (Skinner, VoL L p. 271). 

In an AssemWy held in 1 5^7 6, Episcopacy was again Benetired 
attacked. The Assembly, however, still stood ^^f J^^^^ 
Episcopacy ; and Melidlle was a second time defeated ^^c>v 
The first appearance of Presbyterianism^ in Scotland, 
was, most undoubtedly, unpalatable to the Scottish 
people ; but Melville shewed that he was determined 
to put the yoke of it upon them, whether they liked it 
or no. 

During this year, the Second Book of Discipline 
was drawn up. It differed, materially, from the First 
Book of Discipline ; and Andrew MelviUe was a leading 
man in the compo^tion of it. 

T 1 
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1577. The state of Scotland, at this period, may be 

State of the gathered from the fact, that a national fast was 
coon ly. appointed, for the proclaimed reason, that " iniquity 
overflowed the ^hole face of the country." — (Calder- 
wood, p. 78). Thus, if Popery had sunk the morals 
of ancient Caledonia, the attempt to establish Presby- 
terianism does not appear to have improved thep.* 
Morton On the 15th of September, Morton resigned the 

Scy ^^ Regency. Avarice was his ruling passion ; and his 
Sept. 16th. sagacity shewed him that a storm was about to burst 
upon his head. He, therefore, retired to Dalkeitih; 
where Ids house was known as "the Lion's Den." 
He had plundered the Church; he had cheated tihe 
ministers; he had coined, and issued, base money, 
which he refused, himself, to accept when tendered to 
him ; he had cruelly oppressed the common people ; 
he had betrayed, and sold, the Duke of Northumber- 
land, to Elizabeth, affcer that nobleman had sought 
shelter in Scotland ; and he had been guilty of repeated 
breaches of faith, and of acts of despotic tyranny, such 
as made his name hated, and execrated, by the Scottish 
nation as if they had been one man. 

We have been thus particular in delineating the 

character of this person, because we shall, by and by, 

see hfm led forth to the scaffold, to perish in the 

embrace of the Maiden,+ for the murder of Heniy 

Damley; a crime which he confessed he had been 

privy to, after he had headed the rebel troops, at 

Carberry Hill, against his helpless female sovereign, 

on this very account. 

SupiDeness The supineness of the titular Bishops was one of the 

of the titu- chief causes of the future success of Andrew Melville. 

lar Bishops, j^ g^ body, they did not attempt to vindicate their office. 

* Dr. Cook's language, on the subject of the introduction of 
Melville's system of Fresbyterianism into Scotland, is well worthy 
of perusal. It will be found in his History of the Chvrch of 
Scotland^ Vol. L p. 260. 

f An instrument of his own invention; or brought from 
Halifax by him. From this instrument was adopted the idea 
of the Guillotine. The original Maiden, by which Morton died, 
and by which afterwards many men better than he died, is still 
to be seen among the curiosities of the Society of Antiquaries in 
Edinburgh. 
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Their dastardly conduct, and pusillanimity, can only be 
excused on the supposition, that the violence of 
Melville, and his followers, was such, that they were 
paralysed from feelings of terror, lest they should be 
subjected to personal outrage. 

The young prince had now assumed the reins of 1578. 
government. As a matter of course, he was a usurper. J^mes VI. 
He was not King de jure ; but he was King de facto. ^^^ ^1 
His mother, the real sovereign of Scotland, was a goyem- 
prisoner in England ; and he ruled as the only indi- ment. 
vidual who, practically, swayed the Scottish sceptre. 

Still, notwithstanding the renunciation of Popery, Increase of 
the work of imgodliness, in Scotland, goes on. The corruption 
General Assembly declares that " univ^sal corruption ^ ™*^®™* 
of the whole estates of the realm" prevails ; ** dack- 
ness in religion," in the greatest part of the " professors'* 
thereof is complained of; and "the daily increase of 
all kinds of sins and enormities" — such as we cannot 
venture to name — ^were rampant in the highest degree. 
(Stephen, VoL I. pp. 276, 277). 

At an Assembly, of which Melville was moderator. Title of 
the title of bishop was again abolished. Bishops were ^*^®P 
ordered, in future, to be called by their own names, or, ^©d. 
simply, to be denominated ** brethren." (Bussell, VoL 
I. p. 364). After this, we need scarcely be surprised, 
that, in James the Sixth's presence, Melville, in the 
height of his passion, seized Archbishop Bancroft's lawn 
sleeves, and called them " Popish rags ;" or, that Charles 
the Second — profligate as he was — ^ould have declared 
that Presb3^erianism was not a religion for a gentleman. 

One of the most dignified, and determined, men of Archbishop 
the age was Boyd, Archbishop of Glasgow. He refused of Glasgow. 
to submit to the usurped authority of the General 
Assembly. He had been a patron of Melville ; who, 
with others, was now authorised to annoy him, and 
whose ingratitude stung him to the quick. The Arch- 
bishop, disgusted with the conduct of this man, sunk 
into a state of sickness, and melancholy, and signed a 
paper, repugnant to his principles, which had been 
placed before him. Mel^dlle's baseness, towards the 
Archbishop — the man who had loaded him with favours, 
and with kindness — was such as no man, of Christian 
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principle, and Christian rectitude, can contemplate 
without indignation and scorn. ''In private,^' says 
Spottiswood, " and at the Bishop's table — ^to which he 
was ever welcome — no man did ever use him with 
greater respect, giving him his titles of dignity and 
honour ; but in the public meetings, where he owed him 
greatest reverence, he would call him by his own name, 
and use him most uncivilly. Indeed, the insolence 
with which the bishops, generally, were now treated in 
the G^oieral Assemblies, caused them to withdraw from 
those meetings^ (Russel, YoL L p. 369). 

Even at the distance of nearly three hundred years, 
the blood boils at the baseness, the treachery, and the 
ingratitude of Andrew Melville towards his patron. His 
double-dealing was most disgraceful ; and even Dr. Ck)ok, 
a Presbyterian writer, condemns his ccmduct towards 
that '' old man," Archbishop Boyd. In addition to his 
perfidy, with respect to this venerable dignitary, he 
succeeded in persuading the magistrates of Glasgow to 
pull down their beautiful cathedral ; an atrocity which 
would have been executed, had not the txadesmeu of 
the city assembled, and — ^to their everlasting honour— 
declsured the man who should cast down the first stone 
c^ it should be buried under it* The young prince, 
not then fourteen years of age, applauded the spirit of 
the tradesmen, and declared that he would stand by 
them, and support them. 
Audacity of The daring audacity of Andrew Melville (H^layed 
Melville, itself on every possible occasion. When he, as moder- 
ator of the Ghnxeral Assembly, came, with certain other 
commissioners, before the Gauneil with their grieves, 
Airan, according to a cotemporaiy narration, '^ begins to 
threaten, with thrawn brow and boasting language. 
' What !' says he, ' wha dar subscryve thir treasonable 
articles 1 ' Mr. Andrew answers ; ' We dar, and will 
subscryve them, and give our Hves in the cause ! ' And 
withal starts to, and taks the pen f ra the clerk and 
subscryves, and calls the rest of his brethren with 

* Spottiswood, B. VI. p. 304. — Whoever wishes to be better 
informed about Melville, and his pjoceedings, is referred to his 
Life, by Dr. M*Crie ; to Robertson's HiMory, VoL IL p. 65 ; 
and to Dr. Oook, Vol. I. pp. 291-296. 
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courageous speeches; wha all cam and subscryvit." 
Such were the men — ministers of religion — with whom 
James the Sixth of Scotland, then a boy, had to do. 

In 1579, Mary, by her private Secretary, Monsieur 1579. 
Nau, sent a tender and affectionate letter to her son. Message 
Because she addressed him as " our loving son, James, ^^^j. Jl^ 
Prince of Scotland" — which, and nothmg more, he June, 
undoubtedly was — Morton, who still had considerable 
influence, refused to allow the prince to receive the 
letter, and Nau was dismissed with disgrace, (Spot- 
tiswood, VoL VI. p. 307). 

In this year, a court of Presbjrtery was first heard First men- 
of. Such courts were established by the General tion of a 
Assembly ; and, from that time, they have been part and ^^'^^^y*^'^- 
parcel of the Presbj^erian system. 

The same year witnessed the first edition of liie First edi- 
Bible in Scotland. This was an important event ; and ^?^ °? 
an injunction was issued, requiring that all persons, g^^hS. 
possessing a certain revenue, should procure for their 
fiEi.milies a copy of it, as well as a psalm-book in the 
vernacular tongue. This was found in the Genevan 
liturgy, accommodated to the Scottish Church by 
John Knox, and his coadjutors ; in which a metrical 
version of the Psalms occupied the larger portion. 
(Russell, Vol. I. p. 375). 

Among other laws, passed at the present time, were Laws re- 
some relating to Sunday, or the Lord's Day, which S^fJ^'^? 
they absurdly styled the Sabbath. Had they termed ^*'*^^' 
it the Christian Sabbath, they would have been, in so 
far, correct ; but the Jewish Sabbath — ^which is now, 
to us, Saturday, the seventh day of the week — was 
abolished with the Jewish dispensation. It was enacted, 
that, on Sunday there should be no holding of fairs, 
or passing to taverns and alehouses, or the playing 
of games, or the using of hand-labour, or the wilfid 
remaining from 'the parish church, in the time of sermon 
and prayers. (Russell, Vol. I. p. 375). 

Nor were the laws silent on other points. The Two poets 
Estates passed an act against " Strang and idle beg- tanged, 
gars," and '' sic as mak themselves fules and bards." 
The same act declares certain penalties against "the 
idle people calling themselves Egyptians ;" and it 
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strongly cond^nns aU sorts of vagrant idle people^ 
indading "minstrels, saagsters, and tale-tellers, mA 
avowed in special service by some of the lords of 
parliament or great burghs." This act was passed in 
October; but, previously, in August^ two poets — 
William Tumbull, a schoolmaster in Edinburgh, and 
William Scott, notar, had been " hangit"' at Stirliii^ by 
Morton, for some verses r^ecting on his government 
Truly, the critics of those times seem to have been 
more stem, and unrelenting, than even the critics of 
' the nineteenth century! One of the tuneful tribe 
was hanged for having written a ballad, ^ititled 
Daf and dow nothing — that is, "Sport, and be at 
your ease" — and when, less than two years after^ 
Morton was arrested, and conducted to Edinburg|h 
Castle, the widow of the unfortunate votary of the 
Muses had the satisfaction of sitting down on her bare 
kneesy and pouring out imprecations upon him. (Gal- 
derwood). 
1580. The strength of Presbyterianism was daily increas- 

Increasing i^g. XJke the dottd, *' no bigger than a man's hand," 
S)^.""^ it gradually swelled, in form, and in size, till it black- 
nanism. ^^ ^6 whole heavens, and prevented the light of 
primitive Christianity from reaching those who would 
have gladly embraced it. 
The office The axe was, at last, laid to the root of the tree. 
•I^lfk2? "^^ titular Episcopacy, which had subsisted for 
twenty years, was, by an act of Assembly, swept away; 
and Scotland, as far as ecclesiastical afiikirs were con- 
cerned, was thrown into a state of anarchy. It was 
in vain that James remonstrated with the ministers. 
They had assumed the whole power of the state ; and 
they set his authority at defiance. The Court was 
weak, and they knew it; and upon this knowledge 
they founded their contemptuous opposition to him 
whom they acknowledged as their youthful sovereign. 
(Cook, VoL I. p. 326). 

Considering the democratical tendency of the 
principles, and practice, of the Presbyterian ministers, 
we can scarcely be surprised that James gave utter- 
ance to the axiom, '*No bishop, no king." James 
was no fool ; and he knew the men with whom he 



abolished. 
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had to deal. He saw, that, under the cloak of religioDy 
there was hypocrisy of the deepest dye ; that the love 
of power, on the part of the ministers, had mastered 
every other passion ; and that the welfEU^ of the 
nation at large was, to them, ^ matter of indifier^iGe, 
in comparison vnth thedr own aggnmdiaemen*. 

The era had amved, when a Book of Common Prayer Extempo- 
was to be discarded ; and when extempoccaiy prayer ^17 ^°^' 
was to be introduced in its stead. The people, at adOT)ted. 
large, were made to believe that the minister's prayers 
were dictated by the Holy Spirit. The Lord's Prayer 
was condemned as a ^'Papistical charm." The Doxo- 
logy, or " Glory be to the Father, aaad to the Son, and 
to the Holy Ghost," was discontinued. The authcwity 
of the Apostles' Creed, too, was denied. 

A lesson to human greatness was, at this tLme, taught Oliver 
in a very simple but pathetic manner. George Auch- Sinclair. 
inledk of Bahnanno had been one of the confidants of 
the iRegent Morton, in the days of his pow^r. On his 
way, one day, from the Eegent's house, at Dalkeitli, to 
Edinburgh, he met a Captain Nesbit, and, after a alight 
quarrel with him, slew him. So strong was he in his 
position with regard to the Regent, that he treated the 
matter as a trifle. He went on to the Tolbooth, where 
the Court of Session was sitting ; and, as he was 
standing within the bar of the Tolbooth, an old man, 
of faded and shabby appearance, pushed through the 
crowd, and requested to speak with him. On Aiichin- 
leek's demanding what he had to say to him, the old man 
quietly remarked, " I am Oliver Skiclair," and, without 
another word, turned and went away. This Oliver 
Sinclair — ^now a poor and dejected gentleman — was tdie 
former powerful favourite of James the Fifth ; and, 
although in poverty, was connected with some df the 
^eatest families in the kingdom. He it was, who was 
appointed to command the ten thousand Scotsmen who 
basely surrendered to five hundred Englishmen at 
Solway Moss. 

In June, 1581, Morton was brought to the scaffold. 1^81. 
He 'bad jbeen arraigned, before the ffing, and the Privy J^^^ 
Council, of being accessory to the murder of Damley. j^^ 2d. 
Previously to his death, he acknowledged his guilt, in 
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tliis respect ; and acquitted the Queen of all cognizance 
of the transaction. Spottiswood speaks of Morton's 
death in a manner of Christian charity which no other 
writer seems inclined to imitate. (Book YI. pp. 
314-317). 

There is nothing which strikes the reader of this age 
more strongly than the use, in the sixteenth century, of 
the most Christian language on the part of men who 
were stained with the vilest and foulest crimes. Morton's 
language on the scaffold was a specimen of this. He 
died as one of the holy men of God would wish to die. 
Adam Bothwell, Bishop of Orkney, who married Mary 
and Bothwell — ^who, afterwards, in the basest manner, 
took an active part against her — ^and who, on account 
of his shortcomings, was in constant trouble with the 
General Assembly — writes letters full of expressions 
of Christian piety and resignation. He is constantly 
" saying with godly Job, gif we have received guid out 
of the hand of the Lord, why should we not alsae 
receive evil — ^giving him maist hearty thanks, therefore, 
attesting our godly and stedfast faith in him, whilk is 
maist evident in time of probane." Sir John Bellen- 
den, Justice-Clerk, the monster who had a share in the 
murder of Bizzio, smd who, on receiving, from Moray, 
a gift of Hamilton of BothweUhaugh's estate, turned 
Hamilton's wife out of doors, so as to cause her to go 
mad, in his will, speaks of ''my saul, wha baith sail 
meet my Maister with joy and comfort, to hear that 
comfortable voice that he has promisit to resoutat [re- 
suscitate], saying. Come unto me thou as ane of my 
elect." * Such was the religious hypocrisy which bad 
ingrained itself into the v^ heart, and soul, of the 
people of Scotland. 

The manners, and habits, of the Scottish people, in 
the year 1581, were, verily, strange, when compared 
with those of the year 1859. King James is residing 
with the Duke of Lennox at Dalkeith Castle. It is 
June 11th. Sunday. He attends the parish diurch, within the town, 
and after service returns vnth two pipers playing before 
him! This was nine days after the tragic end of Morton. 

* ChsmbeiB's Domestic AfmaU, Vol, I. pp. 145, 146. 
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Twenty years after the Reformation, it was still Dregs of 
found that the " dregs of idolatry " were to be met J^ola^ry- 
with in the kingdom. These consisted of pUgrimages ^''^• 
to chapels, wells, and crosses ; and in the observation 
of '^ sancts-day." An act of parliament condemned 
them; fining and impriaoning, and administering 
bread and water to the transgressors. 

That Andrew Melville was a man of the most de- IJetennina- 
termined character, in the cause of what he ^considered ^°^ ° 
divine truth, no one, who is acquainted with his Melville. 
history, will be inclined to deny. 

It was utterly impossible, while the Scottish eocle- 1582. 
giastical world was in the midst of such a storm, that ^^^ °' 
the political element of the kingdom should be undis- ^^g 
turbed. Accordingly, we find a sudden seizure of the 
king's person, at the Earl of Gk)wrie's castle of Ruthven .; 
— now called Huntingtower, and within a short distance 
«f Perth ;— and this seizure is known, in history, as the 
Eaid of Euthven. 

James was seized in his bedroom. The master 
of Glammis, along with others, entered his apart- 
ment : and, on Jameses attempting to leave it, Olammis 
put his own back against the door. James burst into 
tears ; on which the other insolently exclaimed, " Better 
hmms greet than bearded mear At this time, James 
was about eighteen years of age. In this ^'Eaid of 
Ruthven" Andrew Melville, and the other Presbyterian 
ministm, were secretly engaged. The insurgent nobles 
removed James to Holyrood ; and, after doing so, they 
received the full, and <^en, approbation of the General 
Assembly, for the conduct of whidi they had been 
guilty. (Stephen, VoL I. p. 308). 

On the 28th of September, died George Buchanan, I>eath of 
the young king's preceptor, and the greatest libell^ of S^^ 
Queen Mary's character on record, in the seventy-seventh g^p^^ 28th. 
year of his age. He was buried, at the expense of 
the city of Edinburgh, in the Greyfriars* churchyard. 
"There," says Mr. Lawson, "to the disgrace of his 
country be it recorded, lies the most illustrious scholar 
Scotland ever possessed, without a monument to mark 
the spot where his ashes repose." There can be no 
doubt that Buchanan was a great scholar, especially in 

TJ 
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the Latin tongae, of which his translation of the Psalms 
into Latin verse — a work unsurpassed for beauty and 
classical accuracy — is a standing proof ; but, that his 
principles were extremely Republican — ^that he was a 
man of morose, spiteful, and vindictive disposition — 
and that he wil^Uy, with his pen, traduced that 
sovereign. Queen Mary, to whom he was so much 
indebted, is equally true. 

While Mary was in the possession of power, Buchanan 
was her abject sycophant. When she had fallen from 
her Eoyal estate, he joined Moray ; and was the author 
of most of the papers, by means of which it was 
endeavoured to cover her name with infamy. He forged 
documents^letters, and sonnets, containing the most 
impure and murderous allusions — of which he charged 
Mary as being the author, asserting their authenticity 
upon his oath. So great was the abhorrence which his 
pupil, James, had of his memory, that, in his BasUicon 
Doron, he classes his and Knox's writings as '^ infamous 
invectives ;" and terms both these men " archibellowes 
of rebellion." 
Buchanap*8 A very remarkable statement concerning Buchanan 
death-bed ^g ^q j^g found in a letter of Bishop Sage, dated October 
con ession. jy^j^^ 1709, relative to his having declared, on his 
death-bed, that he had grievously wronged Queen 
Mary, and that he earnestly prayed Gbd that he might 
be allowed time, and strength, to do her justice. For 
the sake of human nature, we trust that this statement 
is correct. (Stephen, VoL I. pp. 310, 311). 

As farther illustrative of Buchanan's character, it 
may be mentioned that his mind was easily abused by 
those around him ; — that he was credulous ; — and that 
to give him offence was to make him an enemy for 
ever. From being Morton's fast friend, he became his 
mortal enemy ; and that, simply, because Morton had 
purchased, and was determined to keep, a sure-footed 
and easy-going nag which had been taken from his 
sei-vant in the time of the civil troubles. 

To the last moment of his human existence, Buch- 
anan was always employed ; and, when the Rev. James 
Melville, accompanied by his uncle Andrew, went 
" anes-errand," from St. Andrews, to see him, he found 
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him teaching his servant-lad. " I see, sir," said Melville, 
"ye are not idle." "Better this," quoth Buchanan, 
" nor stealing sheep, or doing nothing, whilk is as Ul." 

The torrent of ministerial tyranny had now fairly 15&3. 
set in. The question had c6me to be, whether the Contest 
throne or the pulpit was to feign supreme. James, el^je^^i- 
who, in this year, contrived to emancipate himself cai and 
from the bondage to which he had been reduced at civil juris- 
Ruthven, displayed a spirit which no one, who is dictions. 
acquainted with his general character, would have 
expected from him ; while Melville, and his other 
ecclesiastical opponents, appeared resolutely deter- 
mined to carry their spiritual power to its utmost 
height. French ambassadors had arrived in Scotland ; 
and James begged the ministers to let the strangers 
alone. Instead of this, the ambassadors were, at the 
instigation of the ministers, insulted on the public 
streets ; and the ministers themselves — to use the 
language of Robertson, a Presbyterian writer— 
" howled " at them " with a vehemence which no regular 
government would now tolerate, hut which was then 
exceedingly/ common.'* — (Stephen, Vol. L pp. 311, 312). 

The king having ordered the magistrates of Edin- 
burgh to entertain the French ambassadors at a public 
banquet, the ministers proclaimed a fast on the day of 
the banquet, and excommunicated the magistrates for 
not having attended church ! James, roused td des- 
peration, proceeded to take steps against the ministers, 
such as might, if possible, put a stop to their seditious 
and treasonable doings. 
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— David Black — His sedition — Biot in Edinbur^g^i — ^The 
King's removal of the Courts of Justice from Bdinbnrgh — 
Death of Bishop Lesley — Witchcraft and Shakspeare— The 
Basilicon Doron — Change of the commencement of the yea&— 
Shakspeare in Scotland — Review of Presbyterianism during 
the sixteenth century — Brawls, and tumults — Ignorance of th& 
people — Godfathers — The Lord's Supper— Want of toler8ti6nH-> 
Licentiousness of the age — ^Restrictions on marriage — Death of 
Dury — Sincerity of King James's attachment to the Reformed 
Religion — Heron's account of the Presbyterian ministers of the 
period — The Gowrie Conspiracy — Fast Castle — The ministers 
refuse to give public thanks for the King's escape — ^Bruce 
banished — Moderation of General Assemblies, and re-erection 
of the titular Episcopacy — ^An Assembly at Burntisland — The 
King's proposal to trandate the Bible — The King's mastery of 
the brethren — Death of Elizabeth, Queen of England, and the 
accession, to a new throne, of James, as King of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, and Defender of the Faith. 

1584. HoTTEB and Hotter grew the contest between James 
Increased and the rebellious ministers. The "tug of war,** 
mutu^ex- between Greek and Greek, was as nothing to that of 
aspera on. ^^ quasi-sovereign of Scotland and the furious fanatics 

who represented themselves as followers of the meek 

and holy Jesu& 
The Brown- As &r as the Kirk was concerned, trial and trouble 
ists. seemed the order of the day. A new sect arose, which 

endeavoured to persuade Prelacy and Presbytery that 

both were in the wrong. A Robert Brown, a Cam- 
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bridge student, enunciated new and strange ideas, on 
the subject of ecclesiastical matters ; and, by way of 
reward, the Bishop of Norwich put him in prison. 
Having contrived to get liberated, he took refuge at 
Middleburgh, where he published a pamphlet setting 
forth the new Hght which he had received. With a 
view to his irradiating the darkness which prevailed on 
the north side of the Tweed, he took ship, and landed 
at Dundee ; whence he went on, through St. Andrews, 
to Edinburgh, and astonished the people there by his 
fulminations not less against Episcopacy than against 
sessions and synods. After a wrangle with the 
Presbyterian ministers of Scotland, Brown shook off 
the dust of his shoes against them, and returned to 
England, where he founded the sect of Independents. 

A French Protestant, named Thomas Vautrollier, 
who had formerly been in England, came, this year, 
to Edinburgh, where he set up a printing-press, and 
published a small volume of poems, by the young 
king, entitled The Essayes of a Frentise in the Divine 
Art of Foesie ; to which was added a prose treatise 
embracing the " rules and cautels for Scottish poesie."* 

V Dury, who, in a sermon, had justified the Ruthven Dury, and 
conspiracy, and Melville, who had hinted that the Melville, 
only way to remedy the present troubles of the ^^f^^^^ 
nation, would be by murdering the king, were sum- -p^yy 
moned before the Privy CouncH. Melville had alluded. Council. 
in a tone of approbation, to the rebellion against 
James the Third, and to his murder at Sauchiebum. 
(Stephen, Vol. I. p. 314). Dury, ultimately, re- 
tracted; but Melville justified his language, and 
declared, that what was spoken in the pulpit was 
beyond the cognizance of any civil court ; and he was 
personally, and outrageously, insolent to the king. 
The Council ordered him to enter himself a prisoner Melville 
at Blackness Castle ; but, instead of doing so, he, on escapes into 
the same night, fled to Berwick, whence, along vnih. ^-^S^" • 
the other Edinburgh ministers, he escaped into 
England. There they met with the protection of 
Elizabeth. 

* Chambers's DoTnestic Annals^ Vol. I. pp. 154, 155. 

u 1 . 
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From the moment of Melyille*s fligHt, the pul^ts 
rang with denunciations of James and his government. 
They were compared to everything vile and infamous ; 
and were charged with having driven " the light of the 
country for learning " out of the land. (Csdderwood, 
p. U4). 
A parlia- A Parliament was held, at which it was enacted that 
ment. ^.^^ ^^g ^^ supreme over all persons^ and in all 
causes. It was, at the same time, declared treascm to 
decline the jurisdiction of his Majesty and the Council. 

1585. Notwithstanding this the " sincerer sort," as they were 
Ravings of ^^e^L fulminated their denunciations against James, 

ministers. 

and his government, while James and his government 
threatened them with the pains of treason, and called 
upon them to abandon their meddlement with State 
afiOurs, and to confine themselves to the discharge of 
their ministerial duties. 
Death^of rjij^g ^^^ ^£ Spottiswood of Spottiswood, or of that 

wood. ^^^1 ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ Superintendent of Lothian, occurred 
Dec. 5th. in 1585. Spottiswood was in priest's orders ; and had 
been ordained, in England, by Archbishop Cranmer. 
His father fell at Flodden ; his son was the Archloshop, 
and historian ; and his grandson. Sir Robert Spottis- 
wood, Lord President of the Court of Session, perished 
on the scaffold, by the hands of the rebels of a future 
generation, who accomplished the death of the great 
Montrose. 
uT^ °to Melville, in the company of rebellious barons, who 
Scotland, contrived to make their peace with James, had re- 
turned to Scotland, and his proceedings continued to 
be as turbulent as ever. It was at this time, that the 
Lord Chancellor advised James to let the ministers 
take their own way ; " for," said he, " in a short time 
they will become so intolerable^ that the people will 
chase them furth of the country." "True," said 
James ; " if I were purposed to imdo the Church, and 
religion, I should esteem your counsel good, but my 
mind is to maintain both." — (Spottiswood, Vol. VL 
p. 347). 

1586. In 1586, Andrew Melville, with a violence almost 
unprecedented in history, procured the excommunica- 
tion of Adanison, the Archbishop of St. Andrews, at 
a meeting of the Synod of Fife. The circumstances^ 
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coonected with this Synod, are almost ludicrous ; — > 
a young many named Andrew Hunter, having arisen, 
" moved," as he said, " by the Holy Spirit," declared 
the anathema of the Synod against the Archbishop. 
His Grace was handed over, by these flEuiatics, to the 
donumon of Satan, and the pains of helL (Stephen, 
Vol I. pp. 322, 323). 

In May, 1586, Bothwellhaugh returned to Scotland. K«trim of 
He fell down on his knees — told the king who he was ^*^^«^1* 
— and implored pardon for shooting Moray. " Pardon ^^ 
you, man ! pardon you, man 1 " said his Majesty, 
" Blest be he that got you ! for, had you not shot that 
fellow, I had never been king." 

The state of Scotland, during the present year, was State of the 
one extremely woefuL The Lowlands were barbarous ; kingdom. 
the Highlands exceeded them in barbarity; and the 
Hebrides occupied the position of superlative in this 
quality. So much was this the case, that, in the first 
edition of his Basilicon'Doron, the Kin g tells his son 
to think no more of the Islanders than as '^ wolves and 
wild boars." The G^eneral Assembly of the same year 
describes the condition of the kingdom as one in which 
swearing, perjury, lies, profaning the Sabbath-day, 
gluttony, drunkenness, fighting, playing, dancing, re* 
beUion against the laws, murder, incest, fornication, 
adulteries, sacrilege, theft, oppression, false witnessing, 
and, finally, all kinds of impiety and wrong abounded."*^ 
Such were the fruits of a " Keformation," which Pres- 
byterian writers tell us was the glory of the land. 

On the 8th of February 1587, was perpetrated a 1587. 
crime, which excited feelings of horror throughout « \ % 
Europe. After nineteen years confinement, at Pother- n^een 
ingay Castle, Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland, and Mary. 
Dowager Queen of France, was foully murdered, by 
Elizabeth of England. In Miss Strickland's Life of 
Mary, doubts are started, as to whether the warrant 
far Mary's execution was not a forgery, perpetrated by 
a man named Harrison. Even if this warrant, how- 
ever, were a forgery, the circumstance of its being so 
could be no justification of Elizabeth's conduct. She 

* Booke of ike Univeraall Kirk, 
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had issued a commission to try an independent sove- 
reign ; and slie had allowed that commission to issue 
a sentence of death against one over whom she had no 
more jurisdicticm thsm over the King of France, the 
Emperor of Marocco, or the Khan of Tatary. 

Among Mary's last words, were these to Melvin, on 
the morning of her murder : — " Grieve not, my faithful 
servant ; for this day shalt thou see Mary Stuart 
delivered from all her troubles." 

In connection with Queen Mary's death, the scenes 
between James and the ministers were signally dis- 
graceful. When she was under sentence of death, 
Jaimes appointed the 3d of February 1586-7, as a day 
of solemn prayer, in behalf of the Queen, in St. Giles's 
Church. On his arrival there, he found that the 
"ministers had perched up in the pulpit a young 
fellow, one John Cowpar." The King exclaimed, 
before the congregation — "Master John, that place 
was designed for another ; yet, since you are there, do 
your duty, and obey the charge to pray for my mother." 
To this command, the reply of the ministerial rebel was, 
that he would speak solely as the Spirit of God should 
direct him. He, then, commenced an extemporaneous 
prayer, in which he alluded to Queen Mary under the 
name of Jezebel, and other Scriptural epithets. The 
King ordered him to desist ; when he vociferously cried 
out, " This day shall bear witness against you in the 
day of the Lord. Woe be to thee, O Edinburgh, for 
the last of thy plagues shall be the first." Upon this 
he descended from the pulpit, and left the church, 
followed by all the women ; after which, Adamson 
entered it, and delivered an eloquent and appropriate 
discourse. (Moyse's Memoirs, p. 115). 

David Lindsay, of Leith, was the only minister who 
bad Christian charity sufficient to cause him to pray 
for the persecuted Queen. (Lawson, p. 357). 

The death of Mary was a stain of infamy upon the 
memory of Elizabeth which no length of time can 
efface. It is remarkable that not one of her leading 
persecuting Scottish nobles died a natural deatL Cam- 
den speaks of her as a person " of singular piety towards 
God, invincible magnitude of mind, wisdom above her 
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sex, and of admirable beauty." — (Stephen, VoL I. p. 

James was now the real, and midoubted sovereign of 
Scotland He was in his twenty-second year ; and he 
summoned his nobles around him at Holyrood, to 
signalise his majority. 

The murder of Queen Mary excited, within the bosom 
of her son, feelings of indignation and horror. Motives 
oi prudence, however, compelled him to be quiet ; and 
prevented him from carrying the armed legions of 
Scotland across the Border. He ordered his Court to* 
go into mourning ; but one of his barons appealed in 
bright armour. When asked why he appeared in that 
martial costume, his reply was : — " This is the proper 
mourning for the sovereign of Scotland." 

On the 22d of October 1589, James sailed for 1589. 
Denmark, for the purpose of wedding Anne of ^°*- ^^^• 
Denmark, leaving behind him a letter of the most 
extraordinary and amusing description ; which is to 
be found in history. (See Stephen, VoL I. pp. 
366, 367). 

In^ 1590j flouri^ed the Scottish Vandyke, Gfeorge i590. 
Jameson. He was patronised by Sir Duncan Camp- George 
bell of Glenurchy, the head of the great Highland Jameson. 
family now represented by the Marquis of Breadalbane. 

The 12th of March 1591, saw John ErsMne of Dun 1691. 
expire, in the S2d year of his age. He was a man of 5®^*^ ^^ * 
gr^t Udom and prudence, md left behind him »^*°* 
reputation inferior to none dbnnected with the age to Mar. 12th 
which he belonged. Queen Mary described him. as a 
'* mild and sweet-natured man, with true honesty and 
uprightness ;" and Archbishop Spottiswood character- 
izes him as " a baron of good rank, wise, learned, liberal, 
and of singular courage, who, for divers resemblances, 
may be said to have been another Ambrose." — (Spottis- 
wood, VoL VI. p. 383). The estate, and mansion, of 
Dun, in the parish of Dun, and county of Forfar, 
near Montrose, are still in the possession of the Erskine 
£unily. 

The same year witnessed the death of Archbishop Death of 
Adamson, who had fallen into poverty, chiefly in ^^^^^^ 
consequence of the king's having gvvem the revenues of 
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his see to the Duke of Lennox. Adamson, as a man 
of leamiug, and especially as a Latin poet, was an 
honour to the 16th century ; but he was not, in reality, 
a bishop. He merely belonged to that class, established 
by Knox, for a long time, known by the very appro- 
priate and significant soubriquet of Tulchan Bishops ; 
the word Tulchan being derived from a practice, then 
prevalent, of stuffing a calTs skin with straw, and 
placing it before a cow, to induce the animal to give 
milk. The word tulchan means a model, or a close 
resemblance. 

Calderwood, a Presbyterian, tells a somewhat amusing 
story of Adamson, which is worth recording. Having 
been disappointed of a bishopric, he, in a sermon 
preached at St. Andrews, in February, 1571-2, told 
his audience that " there were three sorts of bishops — 
my Lord Bishop, my Lord's Bishop, and the Lord^s 
Bishop, My Lord Bishop W2i& in the time of Popery ; 
my Lord!s Bishop is now, when my Lord getteth the 
fat of the benefice, and the Bishop serveth for a 
portion out of the benefice, to make my Lord's right 
sure; and the Lordls Bishop is the true minister of 
the Gospel" Thus, by his own acknowledgment, 
Adamson himself was one of my LordSs Bishops; — 
that is, he was a tulchan Bishop, or mere resemblance 
of a bishop. — (Lawson, p. 112). 
Dec. 8th. The interference of the ministers, with the King^ 
?J^^_ and even with his family afiEeiirs, were incessant and 
ence. intolerable. Three of them "visited" him at Holy- 

roodhouse, to ascertain what abuses were in his house- 
hold; and they enjoined upon him that he should 
have the Scriptures read both at dinner and supper. 
(Calderwood). 
1592. This year is remarkable for parliament's granting a 

Parlia- g^^ ^^ equivocal, and unwilling, recognition of Presby- 
recognition terianism, which had been struggling into legal' 
of Presby- existence for seventeen years, and which King James 
terianifim. took the very first opportunity of abrogating. 
Slaughter One cruel event of the time, celebrated in the ballad 
of the poetry of Scotland, is worthy of passing notice. This 
offi-a^ was the slaughter of the " Bonnie Earl of Moray," 
Feb. 7th! who, according to the minstrel, 

was the Queen^s lave, 
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by the Earl of Huntly, at his reddence of Donibristle, 
in Fife. Huntly had received a commission, from the 
Ejng and the Chancellor, to capture Moray; but the 
commission was exceeded, and the latter was brutally 
killed. ^'Ye hae spoilt a bonnier face than your 
ain," were his last words, ta the nm who slew him. 
After this slaughter, Huntly marched through Kirk- 
caldy, and sought admission, for refreshments, to the 
castle of KavensheucL "You are welcome to come 
in," was the remark of the feudal proprietor, "but 
you would have been twice welcome to pass by." 
Moray's body was, by his family, kept unburied for 
six years. 

So tormented was James, by the ministers around 
him, that, on one occasion, he " said it would not be 
weel till noblemen and gentlemen gat licence to break 
ministers' heads." — (Calderwood). 

In December, 1592, the Earl xof Mar was married, Dec. 25th. 
at Alloa, to Mary, the second daughter of the late 
Duke of Lennox, and sister of the Countess of Huntly. 
Mar had wooed the lady, and been scorned. He 
became low-spirited, and the king was alarmed for his 
life. His Majesty called on him, and, in his charac- 
teristic familiar style, said, with an oath : — " Ye 
shanna dee, Jock, for ony lass in the land." The 
King used his influence to promote the marriage ; and 
to it Scotland is indebted for some of her most 
remarkable patriots, lawyers, statesmen, and divines. 
(Sir Walter Scott; who had it from the Earl of 
Haddington, and who communicated it to Mr Eobert 
Chambers, in 1827). 

Far, and wide, did the stream of Presbyterianism 1693. 
flow. The system of Geneva had triumphed ; the 
barriers of ecclesiastical order had been broken down ; 
the flood had invaded the gates of the temple ; and the 
tempest began to howL We have the authority of a 
meeting of ministers, in the end of the preceding year, 
for saying, that " all kind of impiety, contempt of God's 
word, and blasphemy of his name, contempt of the 
sovereign, treason, shedding of innocent blood, adultery, 
witchcraft, and other abominable crimes," were rampant 
from one end of Scotland to the other. (Calderwood, 
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pp. 271, 272). A goodly array of crimes, for a country 
in which it was stated, that all sin had been the resnifc 
of Popery, and that nothing but piety, and order, and 
purity, and holiness of life, were to be expected as the 
o£&pring of the doctrine, and discipline, of Geneva t 
The king The king, and the ministers, were, as usual, in a 
and minis- gtate of hostility towards each other. The latter held 

4'AVQ ^ 

a meeting, and sent a huge deputation to his Mi^jesty, 
at Holyrood House. The King complained bitterly of 
the meeting ; and said that " he knew not of it till all 
the wives in the kail-mercat knew of it" 
Insolence of The insolence of the preachers grew stronger, and 
preachers, stronger, every day. They called an Assembly — the 
first purely Presbyterian one of the kind — at Dundee, 
although they had agreed that no Assembly should be 
called but by the l^g's authority ; but the spirit of 
James was roused, and he sent Sir James MelvUle, of 
Halhill, to inform them that he would not suffer the 
privilege, and honour, of his crown to be diminished, 
and Assemblies to be made when, and where, they 
pleased. He farther directed them to pass an act to 
inhibit ministers from declaiming, in the pulpit, against 
his Majesty, and council, under pain of deprivation. 
Ministers Fiercely, and still more fiercely, raged the warfare 
?^??^®. between the ministers and their sovereign. A Homeric 
^gy/^® battle is the only thing to which it can be justly 
likened. The former claimed civil as well as eccle- 
fflastical power, and threatened merchants with excom- 
munication, if they should traffic with Spain : the latter 
enunciated the penalties of treason against all who 
should dare to invade his prerogative as Scotland's 
anoini;ed King. (Stephen, Vol. I. p. 374). 
Soutera of The only body of men who were capable of bringing 
EdinbiHgh jtj^q ministers to order were the shoemakers. The 
^^^ ' ministers passed an act, abolishing the weekly market 
in Edinburgh, then held on Monday. The Bouten, or 
shoemakers, rose ; and the ministers were but too glad 
to rescind it. This incident gave occasion to much 
amusement at Court. Not without humouf was tiie 
remark of King James, when he heard of the riot :^ 
*^ That rascals, and souters, could obtain at the 
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ministers* hands, what the King could not in matters 
more reasonable."— (Spottiswood, VoL VI. p. 394). 

The ministers went on. They exeommmiicated the 
Earls of Errol, Rmitly, and Angus, the Lord Hume, 
and Sir James Chisholm. Their spiritual tyranny was 
as that of the Inquisition; but King James, whose 
easy temper has been twisted into pusillanimity, was not 
the man to submit to their dictation. He told them 
that they were "his subjects ;" and that, as such, he 
would restrain them by coercion of law. The wanton- 
ness of the tyranny attempted to be thus exercised, by 
the ministers, is evident from the fact, that the noble- 
men, against whom they had hurled their sentence, 
were neither within the bounds of their jurisdiction, 
nor belonged to their communion. 

Among the most factious of the Edinburgh minis- Robert 
ters was Kobert Bruce of Kinnaird, ancestor of Bruce ■^"^c®- 
the distinguished Abyssinian traveller. When the 
King, at their own earnest request, agreed to give the 
Komish lords a fair trial, this man, and his brethren, 
in defiance of his Majesty's proclamation to the con- 
trary, raised an armed force ; and, having procured six 
of the ministers to be associated with the judges, thus 
accomplished the noblemen's condemnation. Judg- 
ment went forth against them; their castles were 
ordered to be demolished ; and the Earl of Argyle was 
commanded to waste their lands with fire and sword. 
Argyle, either from fear or sympathy, hesitated ; but 
the solicitations of Bruce — a Christian minister ! — 
drove him, at last, to compliance. Huntly and Errol 
armed in their own defence — ^met Argyle at Glenlivet 
— and gave him a total overthrow. 

Never, in the worst times of Popery, was spiritual 
tyranny so truculent, in Scotland, as at this moment. 
Presbyterianism had-^to use a vulgar expression-^ 
" taken the shine" out of the Pope ; and truly has an 
annalist said, " that the King was tossed like a tenis- 
ball betwixt the precise ministers and the treacherous 
Papists."-^Balfour's Annals, VoL I. pp. 393-395). 

On the 19th of February, the King's eldest son, 1?94. 
Henry Frederick, was bom at Stirling. Eruce had ]^^b° * * 
told the King, to his face, from the pulpit, " that Qod eldest son. 

V 
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would raise more Bothwells than one, if he did not 
revenge God's quarrel against the Papists, and repented 
him not of his own trespasses and iniquities f (Ibid.) 
and the same turbulent traitor, with others of the min- 
isters, actually raised money, by collections at churches, 
on the plea of its being for the poor saints of Geneva, 
and then paid it over to two captains in Bothwell's 
service, for the purpose of embroiling the kingdom in 
rebellion. 
1596. r^Q g^^}^ 2k height had the arrogance of Bruce, and his 

brethren, arrived, that, not only did they protest against 
the wives and fEunilies of Errol, Angus, and Huntly 
— who had left the kingdom — ^receiving the means of 
subsistence out of their husbands' estates, but Bruce 
again personally insulted the sovereign, when the 
latter, knowing his influence in the Kirk, found it 
necessary to consult him on the subject of the recall of 
the banished lords from Spain. Bruce acquiesced in 
the proposal to restore Angus and Errol, but objected to 
the restoration of Huntly. James was anxious to 
receive all the threei; especially the last, as he was 
connected with himself by marriage. '* I see, sir," said 
Bruce, " your resolution is to take Huntly into &vour ; 
which, if you do, I toUl oppose 1 And you will choose 
whether you will lose Huntly or me j for both of us 
you cannot keep." It is scarcely possible for persons 
living in the nineteenth century, to believe, that the 
ministers summoned the Lord I^ident of the Court 
of Session to appear before the Synod of Lothian, to 
answer to the charge of having advised the King to 
permit the return of Huntly, Errol, and Angus. 
(Russell, VoL IL p. 53). 
The King's James, fully satisfied that the government of the 
tf^'to^^^t ^^^*^ could never be carried on, so long as the 
the minis- tyranny of the ministers was tolerated, resolved, if 
tersdown. possible, to emancipate himself from their power. 
Anxious for peace, he, nevertheless, prepared himself 
for war; that is, for a war in which it should be 
decided, whether the Kirk was to rule him, his nobles, 
and his other subjects, or whether all classes of his 
subjects — ministenal, as well as others — were to be 
compelled to obey the ordinances of the law. 
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A General Assembly was held in March; in which (reneral 
the corruptions of all the estates of the realm were ^^sembly. 
bewailed. K Popery had been bad, Presbyterianism 
had, by the accomits of its advocates, and represent- 
atives, proved a hundredfold worse. The corruptions 
of ministers themselves were deplored. The " King's 
house," his " Court," and " the judgment-seats," were, 
as a matter of course, hit at. Bloodshed, adultery, 
fornication, together with other crimes which cannot 
be mentioned, were declared to be the characteristics 
of a country, which, at the same time, boasted that it 
had the purest, and sincerest. Kirk in the world. Even 
atheism itself was pronounced to be a prevailing sin 
of the time. 

The King summoned a Convention to meet, at Falk- Convention 
land, on the 12th of August At this Convention f*^^^^^" 
Melville, and other ministers, were present. The ^„g' 12th. 
insolence of Melville, towards the King, on this occa- 
sion, exceeded all of which he had ever been guilty 
before. He seized his Majesty's sleeve, and called Melville. 
him " Grod's silly vassal ;" and bestowed on his 
sovereign the benefit of a harangue, on the subject of 
the superiority of the Kirk over the State, which it 
would be a waste of our space to transcriba 

Never did Hildebrand, or A'Beckett, at the utmost 
extent of their supremacy, give utterance to sentiments 
of more lordly superiority, over the civil power, than 
did Andrew Melville, in the presence of the head of 
the Royal House of Stuart, at Falkland. 

Melville was not the only leading firebrand among David 
" the brethren." In David Black, one of the ministers Black, 
of St. Andrews, he had a tolerably worthy compeer. 
Black, in a sermon, railed, in the most scurnlous 
manner, against the King and Queen ;— called all His sedi- 
kings " the devil's bairns ;" — charged his Majesty *^^^* 
with his heart's being " full of treachery ;" — designated 
the judges as "miscreants and bribers ;"— character- 
ised the -^ nobility as " degenerate, godless dissemblers, 
and enemies to the Church ; — ^and stepped so far out 
of his way as to declare Elizabeth of England an 
atheist, and a woman of no religion. (Stephen, Vol. I. 
pp. 390, 391). 
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Very properly, James made the remark :— " This 
licentious discoursing of afi^Edrs of state, in the pulpit, 
cannot be tolerat^." Even Queen Elizabeth, of 
England — Protestant as she was — could not stand the 
language of Black. Through her ambassador, she 
demanded redress ; and James promised to do every- 
thing in his power to satisfy her. 
Riot in So fiercely did the ministers carry on their war 

Edinburgh, ggainst regal and civil authority, that they excited a 
riot, in Edinburgh, in which the King's life was in 
danger. His Majesty had attended the Court of 
Session, when he found himself surrounded by a 
clamorous mob. " Bring out Haman !" — meaning the 
King — and "To arms !" and "The sword of the Lord 
and of Gideon !" were the common cries ; and the 
King's Hfe was saved, only by the provost's bringing 
out the crafts of the city, and dispersing the rioters. 
The king's This riot was followed by a most determined step, 

r^rt^V* ^^ *^® P^^ ^^ *^® ^^S' He removed himself, 

Justice ^ family, and his Court, to Linlithgow ; and there 

from Edin- he issued a proclamation, declaring that he considerecl 

burgh. Edinburgh an unfit place for the administration of 

justice, and therefore ordained the Lords of Session, 

Sheriffs, Commissioners, and Justices, with their 

several members, and deputies, to remove forth of 

Edinburgh, and to repair unto such places as he might 

appoint. This proclamation so alarmed the people of 

Edinburgh, that the magistrates, and citizens, sent in 

a petition to the king, humbly entreating him not to 

carry his proclamation into effect 

1597. In 1597, Bishop Lesley, the servant, friend, and 

Death of defender of Mary Stuart, died at Brussels ; leaving, 

j^Qy behind him, a name illustrious for learning and for 

judgment. His History of Scottish Affairs — ^written 

in Latin — ^is stiU looked upon as one valuable of its 

kind. 

Witchcraft, Punishment for the imaginary crime of witchcraft 

and Shak- j^^^ ^g^ ^^ Twenty-two unfortunate men and 

women— Kshiefly the latter — suffered in Aberdeen and 

its neighbourhood. The trials of these persons derive 

a peculiar and intense interest from the j^t, that it is 

probable Shakspeara was acquainted with, their details. 
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The chief of his company, Lawrence Fletcher, was in 
Aberdeen in October 1601 ; and what is more likely 
than that Shakspeare was there ? The words of the 
Bard of Avon, in Mdcheth, beaor a strong similarity to 
words, and doings, attributed, in their dittays, to the 
Aberdeen witches, Janet Wishart and her associates. 

He shall live a man forbid ; 
Weary seven nights nine times nine, 
He shall dwindle, peak, and pine. 

These are the dread words of the Macbeth hags. The 
Aberdeen witches had power over the winds ; so had 
those of Macbeth. The Aberdeen witches were accused 
of prophesying with regard to the growing of corn : 
Banquo says to the weird sisters, — 

If you can look into the seeds of time, 

And say which grain will grow, and which Will not, 

Speak then to me. 

For much interesting matter on this curious subject, 
see Chambers's Domestic AnnaUy (Vol I. pp. 280-285). 

In the month of November of this year, we find Nov. 
the Presbytery of Glasgow taking notice of " divers 
persons wha traduces and slanders the ministers of the 
city, as the authors of putting to death the persons 
lately execute for witchcraft;" and it ordains that 
any person hereafter uttering this slander '' shall be 
put in the branks at the judges' wilL" — (Maitland 
Club Miscellanyy Vol. I. p. 89). The branks was an 
instrument of punishment, for scolds, slanderers, and 
other offenders of a secondary class ; and consisted in 
having the head enclosed in an iron frame, from which 
projected a kind of spike> so as to enter the mouth 
and prevent speech.— (Chambers's Domeatic Annals, 
Vol, I. pp. 46, 47). 

Andrew Melville perpetrated a very discreditable 1599. 
transaction, in connection with the King's work ^^^^^ 
entitled Basilicon Doron ; which was a treatise on the 
art of government, for the use of his son Henry, and 
which appears, origmaUy, not to have been intended 
for publication. In this treatise, there were some 
severe remarks on the constitutkm, and disdpline, of 
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the Kirk; and Melyille, haying, through Sir James 
Semple, his Majesty^s amanuensis, procured copies of 
these passages, di^ersed them among his fiery 
brethren. The most obsozious passage ran as follows : 
— " That parity among ministers was inconsistent with 
the existence of monarchy ; that without bishops the 
three Estates in Parliament could not be restored ; ■ 
and that the design of the Presbyterian ministers was 
to establish a democracy." 

The rage of the brethren was very strong. One of 
them, named Dykes, minister at Anstruther, threw a 
seditious libel, on the subject, before the Synod of Fife ; 
for which he was declared a rebel, and, for non-appear- 
ance, outlawed. James immediately published the work, 
and it found its way into England ; where it was much 
admired for its piety and wisdom, and where it con- 
duced, greatly, to his peaceable succession to the English 
throne. (Spottiswood, Vol. VI. p. 4t6%), 

Hitherto, the year had commenced on the 25th of 
March, or Lady Day. It was now ordered to be, 
henceforth, commienced on the 1st of January. 

The ministers were now so far subdued, and the 
nation, at large, seemed so very little inclined to support 
them in their treasonable proceedings, that, in this, or 
Shakspeare in the subsequent year, the King even ventured to^ 
license a company of players, from England, to perform 
at Perth, and elsewhere, for the amusement of his 
peopla The ministers excommunicated both the 
players and the play-goers ; but so strong in power had 
the King become, that he compelled them to remove 
the excommunication. Among the players so licensed, 
there- is every reason, as we have said, to believe, was 
the immortal Shakspeare. 

Having reached the end of the sixteenth century, it 
may be well that we take a cursory review of the 
opinions^ and practices, of Presbyterianism, from the 
epoch of its introduction, into Scotland, by Andi:«w 
Melville. This we shall do as impartially as we can. 
Brawls!^ tiunults, and political intrigues among the 
Brawls and nobility, wcMr the general, and most prominent, features 
of the periods Squabbles between King James and the 
Psesbytdiiaa' pMashersk enlivened the scene j and, but 
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for the tragical consequences of the doings of the latter, 
the ludicrous manner in which they often attacked, 
and persecuted, his Majesty, and reduced him to shifts 
utterly inconsistent with his royal position, would have 
impelled Crassus himself to^ laugh. 

For a long time after the Keformation, the pe<^le, in Ignorance 
general, were very ignorant. Few could read ; and °* P^pl®- 
many families had no Bible. The scriptures were 
publicly read, morning and evening, in the Church ; 
and baptism was administered after the morning and 
evening prayers. In his Book of Common 0¥der, toiown 
as John Knox's Liturgy, the child was to be presented, 
for baptism, by one of the parents, and » God- Gtodfathere. 
father* 

During the reign of Presbyterianism, in the k^ter Lord's 
part of the sixteenth century, the Lord's Supper was Supper. 
received in a sitting attitude. But the mode of cele- 
brating it was then different from what it has been 
since the Revolution. It was dispensed, generally, in 
every congregation, once a month. Persons who re- 
fused, or delayed, to communicate, were denounced, 
and prosecuted, by the respective preachers, and their 
courts called the kirk-sessions. 

It may here be noticed, that in the Church of Rome, 
the only person who communicates dtting is the Pope ; 
who does so on the plea, that he is the Vicegerent of 
Jesus Christ ; and that, in consequence, he is entitled 
to assume an attitude oi familiarity at his Master's 
table ! — ^We may repeat our remark, that the primi- 
tive Christians sometimes received the sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper in a kneeling posture : they also 
sometimes did so standing, but never sitting. 

In the sixteenth century, the doctrine of toler- Want of 
ation was unknown. AU persons, who were avowed, toleration. 
or suspected^ Roman Catholics, were expected to be 
punished by exile, and forfeiture of their property. 
The Presbyterians, in their public Assemblies, openly 

* Perth MSS.— Lawson, pp. 248-244. In the Perth Register, 
the Godfathers — for there were usually two — ^are entered as 
witnesses; but at Aberdeen, and other places in the north of 
Scotland, the name Oodfaiher is retained, — {Miscellany of the 
Spaldmg Clvhy Vol II.). 
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declared that no form of religion but their own ought 
to be allowed. 

The state of morality, under the regime of Presby- 
terianism, calls for peculiar observation. Nothing can 
be more extraordinary than the pleasure which the 
Presbyteries seemed to take in probing cases of scandal, 
and immorality; and in investigating matters which 
men of the most ordinary feelings of delicacy would 
have shrunk from with disgust The only conclusion 
to which impartial investigators of the extent of such 
immoralities can come is, that the age in which they 
occurred must have been one vicious in the extreme. 

On the solemn rite of marriage, restrictions were 
imposed. Parties were not allowed to marry, unless 
they were possessed of a certain degree of theological 
knowledge. The consequence was, that these parties 
retired, and lived as husband and wife, without the 
sanction of eith^ Church or civil authority. Wher- 
ever two Roman Catholics were married by a Homan 
Catholic priest, the marriage was declared to be null 
and void. Can we wonder at the licentiousness of the 
age? 

We have heard much, in the present day, of the 
confessional No confessional could be jskxq dis- 
gusting than were the questions put, by the Presby- 
terian ministers of the sixteenth century, to females, 
on the subject of what Calderwood terms " failings of 
the flesh." 

The first year of the seventeenth century carried 
Dury, the tool of Andrew Melville, in introdueii^ 
Presbyterianism into Scotland, to his long home. On 
his death-bed, he sent a message to the Assembly, 
stating that, " because of the unruliness of the younger 
ministers, who would not be advised by the elder sort, 
nor kept in order," there was " a necessity of restoring 
the ancient government of the ChurcL" — (Spottiswood, 
p. 457). 

There can be no doubt of King James's sincere 
attachment to the Reformed religion. When presiding 
at a meeting of the Assembly, held in the course of 
the present year, he elevated his hands to heaven, and 
solemnly vowed, that he would faithfully administer 
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justiceij defend religion, and withdraw his confidence 
feom every individual who should endeavour to make 
him neglect the one, or injure the other. (Russell, 
Vol 11. p. 72). 

The following is an account given, by a Presbyterian Heron*s ac- 
historian, of the Presbyterian ministers of the period : — ^^t °* 
" In arrogant pretensions to supreme, unquestionable, terian 
uncontrollable, heaven-derived power, civil and eccle- ministers 
siastical, the Presbyterianism of Scotland, in the days of the 
of James the Sixth, did not yield one jot to the Popery Period, 
of Rome. The Reformation might seem to give the 
Scottish sovereign five hundred Popes to contend with, 
instead of one. Should the monarchy have been humbled 
before the Pope, that was but to be destroyed by the 
majestic eagle; when its strength was weakened by the 
Presbyterian ministers, this was to be devoured by 
vermin, or to be stung to death by wasps. James's 
life was continually embittered, during his residence in 
Scotland, by the Presbyteriau ministers belying his 
purposes, obtruding on him their insolent advice, 
preaching sedition from their pulpits, exciting tumults 
in his towns, striving to entice his nobles from their 
allegiance, abetting whoever rose in rebellion against 
him, and arrogating to themselves all the censorial 
powers which the scriptures of the Old Testament 
teach us to attribute to the theocracy of the ancient 
Jews, and to the inspired prophets, who were the 
ministers of Revelation. James struggled against these 
rabid and outrageous opponents with great dexterity, 
and with no small success."- — (Heron's History of 
Scotland, Vol. V. p. 337). 

The Gowrie conspiracy afforded the ministers another Gwme 
opportunity of questioning the power, and authority, of 9^^^^*5^^* 
their sovereign. Whether the Gowrie family conspired ™^' 
against James, or whether James conspired against the 
Gowrie family, has been much discussed ; but every piece 
of evidence, as well as every show of probability, is in 
favour of the idea, that the former was the case. It 
requires the utmost stretch of imagination for one to 
believe, that James would have ridden alone from the 
hunting-field, at Falkland, with Alexander Ruthven, to 
Gowrie House, at Perth, for the purpose of murdering 
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its master ; whereas it was by no means imlikely that 
the Earl of Gowrie, and his brother — harbouring 
thoughts of revenge for their &ther*s death — should 
have entered into a private leagae with Elizabeth of 
England, to put their sovereign's person in her power. " 
As rendering this last surmise not improbable, an 
English ship of war was seen hovering in the mouth 
of the river Tay ; and, as soon as the bloody incidents, 
at Gowrie House, became known, it disappeared. 
Fast Castle. Had Gowrie, and his brother, succeeded in their 
conspiracy, it is supposed that they meant to have 
conveyed the King down to Fast Castle, near St Abb's 
Head; and, thence, to have transported him into 
England. 
The mmifl- On the afternoon of the day on which the breaking 
ters refuse out of the Gowrie conspiracy occurred, and after the 
Mblic^ death of the Earl and his brother, James, accompanied 
thanks for ^7 ^^ retinue, returned, on horseback, to Falkland ; 
the king's and, next day, an order in Council was issued, com- 
«8cape. manding the ministers of Edinburgh to oflfer up public 
thanks to God for his Majesty's deliverance. This 
they excused themselves from doing, on the plea that 
they were not acquainted with the particulars. The 
command being re-issued, they peremptorily refused 
compliance ; on which they were ordered to leave the 
town within forty-eight hours. In a few weeks, they 
all acknowledged their oflfence, and were pardoned, 
with the exception of Robert Bruce; who had the 
audacity to tell his sovereign, that " he would rever- 
ence his Majesty's report of that acddenty but could 
not say that he was persuaded of the truth of it." On 
Bruce this account Bruce was banished, and went to France ; 
banished, ^j^grg j^g remained till James, with his Usual clemency, 

permitted him to return. 
Moderation gy the time — owing, in great measure, to the vigour, 
A8.%mbSs ^^^ determination, of the King — the General Assem- 
and re- ^^^ ^^ become moderate in their views, and in 
erection of their conduct ; and a general impression prevailed, 
titular both among the ministers, and throughout the nation 
Episcopacy. ^^ ^^^^^ ^j^^ Episcopacy ought to be restored. The 
violence of Andrew Melville, and his adherents, had 
produced this result ; and he, and these adherents, not 
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in talent, but in numbers, formed, in the last year of 
new the sixteenth century, a contemptible minority. A 
titular Episcopacy was, therefore, set up. This Epis- 
copacy was set up, simply, because Fresbyterianism 
had been tried, and found wanting. 

In the same year, the Queen gave birth, at Birth of 
Dunfermline, to a prince, who was named Charles ; SJ°^,® 
afterwards the unfortunate sovereign of Great Britain j^^^ ^^q^j, 
and Ireland. 

At an Assembly, held at Burntisland, and where 1601. 
some of the Edinburgh ministers, for their contumacy -^s^^ibly 
towards the King, were sent, as to country charges, i^iand"*^ 
John HaU, of Edinburgh, was chosen moderator. In May 12th. 
his opening speech, Hall declared, that such was " the 
general defection from the purity, and practice, of true 
religion," that " it musty at last, terminate in Fopery or 
Atheism, except a substantial evidence were, in time, 
provided,"— (Stephen, Vol. I. p. 422). 

To this Assembly James proposed that a corrected The king's 

version of the Bible should be undertaken. The pro- Proposal 

1 J* 11 J J J. 1- X -J. to translate 

posal was cordially responded to ; but it was never ^^^ 'BiUe. 

carried into effect. This work was, afterwards, accom- 
plished by James, when seated on the throne of England. 
In the meantime, he himself translated the Psalms into 
metre. James Melville addressed an inflammatory letter 
to the Assembly, against the feeling towards Episcopacy, 
which the King would not allow to be read. (Ibid, 
p. 424). 

The King, having completely mastered the brethren, The King's 
called an Assembly in the Chapel-Royal, Holyrood- mastery of 
house, where the " defections," and " backslidings," of *^® 
the " sincerest Kirk in the world " were deplored ; and iqq2, 
where additional steps — such as in relation to the 
sacrament of baptism, which the Presbyterian ministers 
had refused, under any circumstances, to administer 
unless during preaching — were taken to approximate 
the religious system of Scotland to that of the Church 
of England. 

On the 24th of March 1603, at three o'clock in the 1603. 
morning, a mighty cedar, on the heights of Lebanon, Mar. 24th. 
fell. Queen Elizabeth — ^the sovereign who, with the 
exception of Cromwdl, .wielded the sceptre of England 
with a majesty, and^a power, imsurpassed — ^went the 
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D^th of way of all flesh ; and a mess^iger, (Sir Robert Carey, 
Eliaabeth. afterwards Earl of MoDmouth) worn with the fdry of 
horseback travel, startled James from his midnight 
slumber, aiKi informed him, on his knees, that he was 
King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, and Defender 
of the FaitL^ Elizabeth's private character will not 
bear investigation. Nor can we even allow h^ the 
right of having been a Intimate sovereign. But^ as 
the ruler of a great country, there is no one, whose 
judgment is not warped by prejudice, who will deny 
her the merit of having maintained the dignity of the 
nation of which she was the head with a wisdom, a 
prudence, a sagacity, a firmness of purpose, and a 
decision and force of character, which JuHus Csesar, 
Alexander the Great, Charlemagne, William the Con- 
queror, and the Napoleon of Jena and Austerlitz, never 
surpassed. 

Sadly, and mournfully, did she draw her last breath ; 

Sternly and haughtily passing away, 

From the pride of her Bplendonrs, the pomp of her sway. 

Never was the union of sin and sorrow more thor- 
oughly realized than in the death of Elizabeth Tudor. 
Kemorse for the death of Essex — remorse for the death 
of Mary Stuart — remorse for many another crime — 
had stricken into her soul ; and, notwithstanding the 
testimony of sycophants to the contrary, she left this 
world in a state of blank despair. 

Bobert Carey, Earl of Monmouth, in his Memoirs, 
speaks indeed of '' her Christian and comfortable end." 
in reference to this statement, never were words more 
applicable than those of Dr. Samuel Johnson : — " Tell 
me not, sir, how a man dies : tell me how he has 
lived." How different the last moments of Mary 
Stuart, on the scaffold, at Fotheringay, from those of 
Elizabeth, in the midst of all her Regal splendour ! 

* Having, here, given a roll of the sovereign of Great Britain's 
titles, it may interest, or, at least, amuse, the reader to know— ^ 
on the authority of our late friend the Ettrick Shepherd — ihtA the 
sovereign of Great Britain is, also, **Head Bailie of the Lang 
Toun o' Kirkcaldy." This title was — according to Hogg — adopted 
by one of the Stuart Kings, in compliment to the ** Lang Toun ;** 
— ^whether before, or after, King James the Sixth's time, we know 
not. 
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King James proclaimed — Observance df the Sunday — James 
moves into England — Inauguration — Evil effects of the imxp- 
tion of Sootchmen into Eoigland—Death of Archbishop Beaton, 
and appointment of Spottiswood as his successor — Hampton 
Court Conference — ^Presbyterian Convention at Aberdeen — The 
Gunpowder Plot— The two Melvilles stonmoned to London — 
Andrew Melville^s insolent -demeanour — Imprisoned in the 
Tower — His deatii — ^Violent scene at Perth— Consecration of 
the Scottish titular Bishops, and establishment of a valid Epis- 
copacy — Death of James Melville— John Ogilvy — Death of 
Archbishop Gladstanes, and translation of Spottiswood to St. 
Andrews — The Five Articles of Perth — ^The King visits Scot- 
land — Holds a parliaaient in Edinburgh-^Divine service in the 
•Chapel-Boyal — Prudence of the bisho3>s — ^Another General 
Assembly— -Jameses practice in the election of bishops — James 
returns to England — Order to keep Good-Friday — General 
Assembly — The Articles of Perth — Death of Janes the Sixth- 
Accession of Oharles the First — Charles*« marriage — Its evil 
effects — Increasing strength of the Puritan party in England — 
The King endeavours to recover the Chusch lands — Prelates 
made Privy Councillors — Birth of the Prince «f Wales — Charles 
visits Scotland— Erection of Edinburgh into a bishopric — 
Injudicious election -of bishops by Charles — ^Bishop Maxwell — 
The older bishops, and the younger bishops — Arohbiabop 
Laud — Jealousy of the Scottish nation towards England—- Acti- 
vity of the Presbyterian jjarty — Maxwell, Bishop of Eoss — 
The Scottish Prayer-Book, and the Code of Canons. 

No sooner had the majestic spirit of Elizabeth Tudor 1603. 
passed away — no sooner had that sun, which, although King Jaines 
dimmed by many dark spots, had irradiated the finna- P'w^™*^- 
raent for forty-four years, gone down into darkness — 
Hian James, now occupying, as a monarch, the loftiest 
position in Europe, was proclaimed, by all his styles 
and titles, first at Whitehall, next at Oheapside, and 
lastly, at the Cross of Edinburgh, amid the universal 
applause of his subjects of both nations. 

Thus did England — ^we speak on the authority of a 
personal friend, now departed, Sir Thomas Christopher 

w 
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Banks, Bart., the first genealogist of his age — ^become 
jan appendage of Scotland ; and not, as is often errone- 
ously stated in the south, vice versa. 

It were folly to say, that James possessed the great 
genius, and the towering intellect of Elizabeth ; but he 
was no unworthy successor of that illustrious sovereign. 
In addition to England being his birthright, he was 
learned, prudent, and sagacious ; he was a man of great 
ability, and had compelled even Elizabeth herself to 
respect him ; and, after seating himself on her throne, 
he, amid many troubles, contrived, for twenty-two 
years, to rule his dominions with a wisdom which gave 
him some claim to th4B title, frequently awarded to him, 
of his being the modern Solomon. It is said that 
when Eli^beth was speechless, and the King of Scots 
was named fia her successor, she indicated her approval 
by putting her hand to her heart. 
Observance Previously to our following James into England, it 
Sunday ^^^ ^ worth while to take a glani^e at the manner in 
which the Sunday, or Lord's-day, was observed^ in 
Scotland, towards jbhe close of the sixteenth, and in 
the beginning of the seventeenth, century. The 
Scottish Reformers took the observance of Sunday^ as 
a Sabbath, from the ancient Church ; and the ¥re&- 
byteri^.ns adopted it fully, while with the greatest 
inconsistency, they ftung aside all the other festivals — 
such as Yule, Good-Friday, Pasch, and the rest. For 
this an author, named Winzet, in his Tractates, pub- 
lished in 1563, and reprinted for the Maitland Clnb, 
in 1835, taunts John ^ox, and his followers ; telling 
them that they have no greater authority — ^namely, 
that of ^'the consent of the haly Universal Kirk*' 
— for keeping Sunday thun they have for keeping 

The chief demands of tha new system of religion 
were for a complete abstinence from work — fropi 
mark^t-holdmg''--and from public amusements — and 
£or a regular attendance on th^ sermons. The Scot- 
tish nation were not prepared for this. Even so late 
as 1506, the Presbytery of Jdeigle complained to the 
Privy Council of the obstinate refusal of the ^people of 
Iheir distpot to abandon their Sunday markets* Two 
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years later, the Town Coundl of Aberdeen ordained 
that " nae mercat, either of fish or flesh, shall be on 
the Sabbath-day in time of aey^mon;" thus shewing 
that the people would not submit to a total restriction 
on the subject Taverns were allowed to be open, and 
public amusements were permitted to go on, excepting 
during the time of "the sermons." In 1607, a kirk- 
session is found requiring that " the mill be stayit from 
grinding on the Sabbath-day, at least by eight in the 
morning; and the Aberdeen Kirk-session Records* make 
us acquainted with the fact, that, in 1609, tailors, 
shoemakers, and bakers in Aberdeen, worked till eight 
or nine every Sunday morning " as gif it were ane o^- 
day." 

Ecclesiastical discipUne was sharply administered 
for non-attendance to Sunday arrangements. In Aber- 
deen, in 1562, if an elder, or deacon, was absent from 
the preachings, he was fined " twa shillings." Other 
-^^ honest persons of the town" were fined sixpence. 
On the 31st of July 1598, Andrew Robertson, a 
chirurgeon, and barber, was solemnly admonished for 
having polled, and razed [shaved], the Laird of — — i. 

Strangely will it sound in the ears of the pres^it 
generation when they are told, that, at the period of 
which we are writing, the Sunday commenced at sun- 
set on the Saturday, and terminated at sunset on the 
Sunday. Such is yet the custom in Noi-way. In 
May, 1594, the Presbytery of Glasgow forbade a piper 
to play his pipes on Sunday " frae the sun-rising till 
the sun going-to." — (Chambers's Domestic Annals^ pp.r 
328-332). 

Before leaving Scotland for England, James, after James 
attending divine service in St Giles's Church, delivered moves into 
a sensible address to those present ; and, in the begin- ?°^)?^^: 
ning of April, accompanied by a number of the nobility, ^" 
and gentry, of the two nations, he departed on his 
progress to his southern kingdom. Throughout this 
progress, he was magnificently received ,* and, finally, 
he arrived in London on the 7th of Mayt May 7th. 
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'Spalding Club.) Aber. 1846. 
f On his way, he was lespectfally asked by an Englishmaa 
whether he had ever, before) seen such- magnifieeat hoe^telit^' 
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On the 27th of July, he and his qneen were 
solemnly inaogarated, in the Abbey-church of West- 
minst^, by Wfaitgift^ Archbishop of Canterbury. 

It is said^ that tiie multitade of Scotchnien who 
went with, or fcdlowed, the king into England, 
fomented, if it did not originate that spirit of insubor- 
dination, in both eedesiastical and cisil afiOaiis, whioh 
broke out in Puritanism, and ^diich resulted is the 
Grand Rebellion, and in the treasonable murder of 
Charles the First, at Whitehall In confirmation 
of this, it is oBnarked in the Life- of Bishop Hacket^ 
that, '* after the coming in/ of the Scots, with King 
James^ the seed of fanaticism was* then, had in the 
scandalous neglect of the public liturgy, which, all 
the queen's lime^ wa8< exceediogly finquenied;. the 
people then resorting, as devoutly to prayer» as- they 
would, afterwards^ to hear any famous preacher aibout 
tiie town." 

James Beaton, Archbishop of Glasgow, who was the 
last of the old Roman Catholic prelates, died at Paris ; 
and' the King appointed John Spottiswood, the his- 
torian, son of the superintendent, and father of the 
Lord President of the Court of Session, as his suc- 
cessor. As a matter of course, Spottiswood was, at 
this time, merely a titular bishop. Subsequently, he 
Deceived valid conseczation. 

At su conference held at Hampton Court, the* Elng 
had it in his power to utter, freely, his sentiments on 
the subject of ecclesiastioal afiSsdrs. Puritanism was 
beginning to creep into England ; and objections were 
being made by, at first, a trifling number of persons, 
to using the sign of the cross in- baptism, to kneeling 
at the Eucharist, to bowing at the name of Jesus, and 
to some of the other rites > and ceremonies of. th* 
GhuKoh of England. 

The (dergy of that. Church numbered, at this time^ 
about nine thousand*;, and yet^ out of this number, 
after the- Hampton^ Court Conference, odLy ferty-five 

*'Tut, man/' said his Majesty, **my provost of Forfar keeps 
open house every day of tber year." The Englishman was 
astounded ; but the truth of the -matteiLwaS), that the^ provost of 
Forfar kept an ale-house. 
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adhered to puritanical opinions; ^Matter, YoL H.^ pc 
242). 

The King declared his- ctmvlction of the apostolical 
institution of Episcopacy ; and he congratulated hinv- 
self on the different position in which he found Mm/^ 
self, since he had left Scotland for England. He did* 
not hesitate to declare, that, in the former kingdom, 
he had been a king without state and honour ; 
whereas, in the latter, where religion was professed in 
its purity, he was surrounded by learned, grave, and 
reverend men. James spoke of his dislike of Presby- 
terianism, and of the misrule which it had caused in 
his northern kingdom; and, when Dr. Beynolds, the 
leader of the Puritans, asked for his consent to occa- 
sional meetings of the clergy, he, in very strong 
language, declared that he would not give it 

As if JFbr the purpose of exemplifying the troth of Pr^by- 
the King's statement, at Hampton Court, with respect *®"?.^.^*^^' 
to Presbyterianism, nine Presbyteries out of fifty, Aberdeen. 
attempted, in defiance of the Royal authority, to hoid> 
an Assembly at Aberdeen, and to give laws to the 
kingdom. Forbes, and Welsh, were the leading men. 
The King's commissioner — Sir Alexander Straitouj 
Laird of Launston— discharged the meeting at the 
Market-cross; nevertheless^ the ministers met. The 
commissioner presented himself, and tbld then** 
not even Parliament — » the three estates of the 
realm — could meet without his Majesty's consent; 
much less could the constituted ecclesiastical author^ 
ities of the country. The ministers- pursued their 
course ; and the end of the matter waSj that Forbes, 
and Welsh, were arrested for high treason^— tried by a 
jury — convicted^ — and committed to Blackness Castle. 
(Lawson, pp. 428, 429). 

The constant plea of these men was, that they were 
answerable to their brethren only ; and, consequently, 
they pertinaciously declined the jurisdiction of the- 
civil tribunal. (Russell, VoL IL p. 75). 

While King James was meditating, not only civilly, CJunpov^der 
but ecclesiastically, a union between Scotland and Kng- ^Jj^ 
land, a plot to blow up himself, and the Three Estates jj^^. 'g^j,^ 

w 1 
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of Parliament^ ytm discovered.* The disooTerj of tEe 
plot was, in a great measure, to be attributed to the 
sagacity of the King.. On this occasion, his Majesty, so 
£ur as was consistent with the indispensable execution 
of justice, ^nced a moderation^ and magnanimity, 
which; does* honour to his character. 
The Mel- In the existing perplexed state of Scottish- eccle- 
monedtT' 8"**^^ matters, James summoned^ Andrew and James 
London. Melville, along^ with five other leading Fresbyteriaa 
mimsters, and the titular Archbishops of St. Andrews 
and Glasgow, and the Bishops of Orkney, Galloway, and 
Bunkeld, to^ London ; — ^the former, to represent Bresby- 
teriauism^ the latter Episcopacy. This attempt^ at ^an 
amalgamation between the two^ was a failura From 
the pulpit, Barlow^ Bishop oi Lincoln, discoursed' on 
the superiority of Bishops over Presbyters, and on the 
inconvenience resultmg from parity in t^e Church ;— 
Buckridge, of. Rochester, on^ the Mug's .supremacy in 
causes ecclesiastical, frequently, in the course of bis 
semoB, comparing' the^ EopJ' «d Presbyteriankm 
together, in their opposition to sovereign princes ;— 
Andrews, Bishop of Chichester, cm the p^wer of 
monarchs to convoke synbds and councils ;r— and Eing, 
Bishop of LondcHi, on the office of presbjrters^ proving 
that lay-elders had no place, or office, in liie Church, 
and that this lafce device was without sR warrant of 
precept or exam^de, either in Scripture or antiquityv 
(Spottiswood, Vol. VII. p.. 497). 

AS'We-^have said, and as might have been expected^ 
this endeavour to convert the Presbyterian leaders to 
Episcopacy did> not succeed. At a meeting of the 
Sept. 22d. Privy Council, where the King was present, Andrew 
^^J', Melville, .in a state of the most violent passion, insulted 
insolent ^ Bancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury — ^termed him thp 
demeanour, persecutor of God's faithful ministers — seized his lawn 

* It is nsnally supposed that tUe soyereign is one of the estates 
of the realm. Thds< is .a mistake: An estate is a body of men ; 
and, accordingly, the Book of Common Brayer of the Church of 
England, in the preface to the service for the fifth of November, 
speaks of ** the king and' tEe three estates of the realm." The 
Lords Spiritual constftute-the first estate ; the Lords Temporal the 
second ; and the Commons, in parliunent assembled, tiie third. 
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sleeves — ^and. ealled thenar " Eomish rags," and one of 
the marks of the beast,. Yet, very strangely, this same 
man stood in awe of the English nobfemen; and 
requested that their meetings might be more priiKate, 
and', confuied to Scotsmen. This was^ evidently, to 
prevent the English nobility from witnessing the manner 
iur which he was accustomed to address his- sovereign 
(Spottiswood, p. 498). 

He told the Lord. Advocate of Scotland that he- 
was following the iiustructions of his uncle, Mr. JohB» 
Hamilton, and thai? he was now, himself, become 
»ttrny^»s t«v a^ix^^y. The Earl of Northampton — 
probably not much versed in Greek — asked the King 
what he meant His Majesty replied >— " He oalletk 
him the mtickle deeviV^ 

The elder Melville was imprisoned in the Tower ; Imprisoned 
whence, after four years' confinemient, he was allowed jf .*^® 
to depart) and to accept the diwiity professorship at :***^®'' 
Sedan, in France, where he died. Melville was a Hisdeailu- 
turbulent, but an intrepid^man ; and. of the sincerity of 
his attachment to Fresb3rterianism there cannot be- a 
doubt Had Knox, and he, beei» but more moderate 
in their principles, their views,*, and their tempers, they 
would have been among the greatest benefactors^ whom 
their country ever saw. 

In. 1607^ a violent scene took, place at a pro^ciai 1607. 
%nod, held at Perth, where Lord Scone was* the King's ^^^^®"A 
Commissioner, into the details of whidi we do not thinii pertj^. 
it.necessary to enter, (Stephen, VoL I. pp. 439-441); 

The wranglings and disputations — the eo^erences,and 1608* 
the excommunications — of the Presb3rteriaQ ministers 
went to such an extent, that^ moderate men, of all^ 
parties) were^ gradually, beginning to ^ see- the necessity 
for a settled Episcopal fonft^ of government in^ the^ 
Churdi. The titular system, mixed up as it was with 
Presbyterianism; and all the evils which flowed from it^ 
was not satisfactory; and James, whose mind still 
dwelt, with fond anxiety, i^on the welfare, of ^Ms'iiativo^ 
land, was determined to remedy it. 

In accordance with this determination; Spottiswood, 
the titular Archbishop of St. Andrews, Bishop Hamil- 
ton of Galloway, and Bishop Lamb of Brechin, were 
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1610. sammoned to London, by order of the King, and oon- 
^''"^pSI secrated in the chapel of London House, on the 2l8t 
SahtitoUr^^ October 1616, by Abbot, Bishop of London, 
Bishops, Andrews of Ely, Neale of Eochester, and Parry of 
andesta- Worcester. The newly consecrated bishops returned 
blishment ^ Scotland, and canonically conferred the Episcopal 

Oct. 21st. ^6 consecration of these latter bishops took place on 
6unday, the 13th of January, and on Sunday, the 24th 
Jim 13th ^^ February, 1611. As regards this Episcopacy, 
Feb. 24th. usually styled the Spottiswood line of succession, and 
which existed till the year 1660, Calderwood, the 
Presbyterian historian, bitterly complains, that by far 
the greatest part of the nation, submitted quietly to it. 
(Lawson, p. 452). 
1614. James Melville, the nephew of the founder of Scot- 

Death orf tish Presbyterianism, died, at Berwick, on the 2l8t of 
^^ ^'January 1614. Calderwood says, that **he made a 
Jan. 21st. happy and a blessed end." He was a man milder, and 
more gentle in his disposition, than his uncle ; but he, 
in so far, imitated him, as to be coarse in bis manners 
— yain'-glorious in his demeanour — and a railer at dig- 
nities, whether in Church or in State. 
John While the King was controlling Presbyterianism on 

Ogilvy. the one hand, he was menaced with danger on the 
other. Popery, equally with Presbyterianism, was his 
foe ; and the tenets of the latter now threatened his 
life. John Ogilvy, a Jesuit, from the college of Gratz, 
in Germany, was arrested in Glasgow. He had come, 
he said, **by command of his superiors, to do., some 
service in these parts." Ogilvy was tried ; and appli- 
cation was made to the King, for permission to put 
him to the torture, in order to compel him to confess 
what had been his dealings, and with whom, in Scot- 
land.^ This permission his Majesty refused ; stating, 
that, if Ogilvy were merely a Jesuit, they were to send 
him out of the kingdom — ^that he would never hang 
a man for his religion ; — ^but that, if Ogilvy, were 

* Torturet was a barbarous custom of the age ; and, therefore, 
it is quite unfair to speak of it as a thing specially, and particu- 
larly, applied, at a future period, to the Covenanters who had 
risen in arms against their sovereign. 
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convicted of high treason^ by stirring up^ the lieges to 
rebellion, he should leave: him to the course of the law. 
After a long inArestiga4)ion, and a lair and impartial 
trial, in the course of which he uttered menaces, of the 
n^ost formidable description against the King, person^ 
ally, Ogilvy was convicted, sentenced, and executed^ 
It i& very remarkable, that, in the course of his trial, 
(^ilvy justified^ or, rather, attempted to justify, his 
own tenets, with regard- to the excommunication ol 
kings, the renouncing of s^giance to them, uid even 
the putting them- to death, by a reference to the priD»> 
ciples of *' the best o£ the Scottish ministerst*' 

On the principles of Ogilvy, and of those whom he 
represented, did the English Puritans act, towards 
Charles the First ; and on the same principles did the 
Scottish Covenaoteos act, with> reganL to hb^ son, and 
successor, Charles the Second 

The death of Archbishop Gladstones wa» followed 1615: 
by the translation of Spottiswood, from the Arch- Death ^ 
bishopric of Glasgow to that of St. Andrews. He is ^^J^^ 
described, by his successor, as '' a man of good learning, -^j 2d. 
ready utterance, and great invention, but of an easy 
nature," who, in pecuniary matters, was " induced by 
those he trusted, to do many things hurtful to the see;" 
Bie left a^ps^er behind him, testifying, to the sineerity 
with whiebhe believed in the-scriptun^ and apost^cal^ 
authority of the Episcopal office. (Spottiswood, VoL 
YII. p. 523), Gladstanes was the first patron of the 
celebrated Alexander Henderson, then the zealous 
advocate of Episcopacy; and presented him* to tlfee 
parish of Leuchars, about five miles west of St Andrewa^ 
(Lawson, p. 344). 

Spottiswood— -unwillingly removed from Glasgow — 
signalized his translation^ to St Andrews by munifi<^ 
centLy repairing the Cathedral churdi, and. Episcopal 
castle, of that see. (Lawson, p< 347). 

The degree of intelligence existing, in. Scotland 
during this early portion of the seventeenth- century 
may, in so- far, be guessed from' the fact — if correct- 
stated by Calderwood, that the Earl of Orkney^ 
executed for high treason, although a man of courtly 
manners^ and polished addi^ess, was " so ignorant that 
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he could scarce rehearse the Lord's Prayer. We can 
hardly wonder at this state of things, considering how 
the Scottish ministers of religion, in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, employed themselves, b^g 
more intent on discussing theological dogmas, than 
in instilling education, and reforming manners. 
1616. The year 1616, so far as the Scottish Church is 

concerned, is chiefly remarkable for two things. The 
first, is the absolution, in England, by Abbot, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, of the old Marquis of Huntly, 
from a sentence of excommunication most unjustly, 
and most absurdly fulminated against him, in Scotland ; 
and the second is an expressed desire, on the part of 
the King, to a General Assembly held at Aberdeen, 
Aug. 13ih. to have certain articles introduced among the canons 
of the Church, which were afterwards fiskmously known 
as the Five Articles of Perth. 
The Five To save future trouble, we may here state what 
Articleflof these articles were. They enjoined kneeling, as the 
Pertii. juQg^j decorous and appropriate form of receiving the 
Holy Communion ; they appointed the observance of 
certain religious holidays ; they held that Confirmation 
was an edifying rite*; they allowed of baptism in pri- 
vate houses ; and they permitted the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper to be administered to the sick, and the 
djdng, when they were not able to appear in the house 
of God for the purpose of partaking of the sacred 
symbols of a Bedeemer's love to manland. 

In the year 1638, these Five Articles were, through 
tiie medium of the famous General Assembly of 
Glasgow, made, to a certain extent, the means of 
overthrowing the British monarchy ; and of convulsing 
Scotland and England, throughout every part of their 
&ir and fertile regions. And yet, in the nineteenth 
century, how does the case as regards these matters 
stand among Presbyterians in Scotland ? Kneeling at 
the Lord's Supper, and during the other parts of 
public worship, has not yet been introduced into the 
Kirk ; yet her ministers, generally, if not universally, 
kneel during their family and other private devotions. 
These same ministers publish forms of prayers for the 
use of their congregations ; and amongst other fbrms 
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are to be found some for " days of more than ordinary 
sdemnity." Calvin ^vocated the propriety of the rite 
of Confirmation ; and the late Dr. Hill, Professor of 
Divinity in St. Andrews, in his Theological Lectures, 
gays : — " We endeavour to supply the want of it in a 
manner which appears to us to answer the saTne pur- 
pose." Private baptism is in use, openly and notori- 
ously, in three parishes out of four. And, although 
the dying Christian is still, throughout the whole 
sphere of the Kirk*s jurisdiction, refused access^ in 
private, to the table of his Saviour, we believe, that 
there is not one Presbyterian to be met with, in every 
hundred, who would not wish to see it otherwise. 

In such circumstances, who can believe, that, were 
matters properly and judiciously managed, the Scot- 
tish nation would decline to come under the jurisdic* 
tion of an Apostolical and moderate Episcopacy ] 

The deaths of the two Melvilles had very much 
tended to soften down the spirit of insubordination in 
regard to religious matters in Scotland; but, still, a 
great deal of the old leaven remained, and, even under 
the new legitimate Episcopacy, the old manners of the 
Scottish Episcopacy displayed themselves. 

Some of our readers may remember a picture of 
Hogarth, in which a beadle is represented as whipping 
a dog out of church. The following is somewhat 
parallel to that transaction. When Cowpar was min- 
ister of Perth — as a matter of course, before he was 
Bishop of Galloway — the Perth Kirk-session Eegisters 
record, under date June the 25th, 1616, that the 
" officer," or beadle, was " ordered to have his red staff 
in the kirk on the Sabbath-days, therewith to waken 
[rouse] sleepers, to remove greeting bairns [children 
crying] furth of the kirk. (Lawson, p. 333). 

In 1617, King James, moved, as he termed it, " by a 1617. 
salmon-like instinct," bethought himself of visiting his ^?x^^x, 
native land. He did so ; and was rapturously received, ^j^^ 
Previously to his visit, he had sent down portraits of 
the twelve apostles, to ornament the Chapel-Eoyal ; 
but this excited such a commotion among the populace 
— ^who exclaimed, that images were being set up for 
worship, and that the next step would be to celebrate 
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the mass — ^that the bishops, wishing to allay the uproar, 
petitioned his Mf^'esty to order the removal of them. 
The King complied, hut very reluctantly ; remarking, 
sarcastically, that there had been scandcdum acceptum. 
ded non datum; " offence takes, but not given." James 
was very much amused at the objections of his northern 
subjects, whom he taunted with an incapacity of being 
^ble to distinguish between figures intended for orna- 
ment, and images erected for worship. He iacetiously^ 
compared their scruples to the conduct of the -constable 
^i Castile ; who, according to Spottiswood, was sent to 
catify the peace wkh Spain. When the dignitary 
understoOdHbhat this busmess was to be sooncluded in 
«hapel, where some anthems were to be sung, he desired 
that " whatsoever was sung, God's name might not be 
used to it, and that being forborne, they might sin^ what 
they listed." " So," said King James, " you <iaii endure 
Mons, -dragons, and devils, to be €gu3^ m your churches, 
but will not allow the like place to the patriarchs, and 
apostles." (Kussel, VoL II. pp. 106, 107, I^ate). 

The humorous remark of King James applies to the 
Scottish Presbjrterian churches of the present day. The 
cross may appear oa the outside of the building ; but it 
dare not de so inside. Were it so to appear, the 
anmeanifig cry of " Popery," or " Puseyism," would be 
raised ; and all, who will not take the trouble to read, 
and to think, would join in the cry. 
fioldsa At Edinburgh, James, on the 13th of June, held a 

Parliament parliament j where there was much discussion on the 
^ ^^' subject of the government of the ChureL In all 
^u^ isth. oiiE^ses, eeclesiastical as well as civil, the King was 
dedlared to be supreme ; and an act was passed, *' that 
whatsoever his Majesty should determine, in the external 
government of the Church, with the advice of the arch- 
Hshopa, bishops, and a eompeteDt number of the 
ministry, should have the strength of a law." — (Spot- 
tiswood, VoL VII. p. 53). 

The King had, previously, proposed the archbishops, 
and bishops, without any of the second order of the 
Christian priesthood ; but the bishops opposed this, 
and insisted, that, in the making of ecclesiastical 
laws, the presbyters were entitled to be consulted 
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The King agreed, and stated, ''that he did not object 
to the ministers giving their advice, or that a com- 
petent number of the most grave, and learned, amongst 
them should be called to assist the bishop. But," he 
added, " to have matters ruled as they have hitherto 
been, in the General Assemblies, I never will agree; 
for the bishops must rule the ministers, and the King 
rule both in matters indifferent, and not repugnant to 
the word of God." 

James, on his arrival among his native subjects, Divine 
had divine service performed in the Chapel-Koyal, ??'^ "^ , 
according to the rites and ceremonies of the Church of iioyaL ^ 
England. 

After the re-establishment of a real Episcopacy in Prudence 
Scotland, the bishops acted with great prudence ; — so ?? ?*® 
much so, that those of the ministers, who still adhered ^^' 
to Presbyterian principles, found it necessary to prop 
up their cause, by a resort to the old system of violent 
tirades, against them, from the pulpit. 

Having been petitioned to summon another General Another 
Assembly, James, at first, refused his consent. He Y!^ui 
declared, that if, at the meeting of it, he were to " use 
his authority," he should be called ''a tyrant, and 
persecutor." He was assured, by those desiring it, 
that none would be so insane as to express themselves 
in that manner. ''Yet experience," said the King, 
" tells me it may be so ; therefore, unless I be made 
sure, I will not sanction an Assembly." Mr Patrick 
Galloway suggested that Archbishop Spottiswood — 
who was present — should be responsible for the 
conduct of the ministers. The Archbishop, however, 
knew his men too well to undertake such a task ; and 
— saying that he had been already deceived by them — 
he declined it "Then," said Galloway, "if your 
Majesty will trust me, I will become security for the 
ministers." On this assurance, the King gave his 
permission ; and a General Assembly was ordered to 
be held, at St Andrews, on the 25th of November. 
(Lawson, pp. 380, 381). 

What are we to think of the state of a country, 
when the sovereign, on justifiable grounds, refuses 
to allow the miniBters of religion to assemble, for 

X 
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consultation, lest riot, and con^ion, should ensue % 
Miserable must be the condition of that country, indeed. 
At this Assembly it was ordained, that a person, in 
deadly sickness, should be allowed to receive the 
sacrament of the Lord^s Supper, in his own house ; and 
that, in the administration of it, the minister should 
give the elements of bread and wine, out of his own 
hand, to each of the communicants — ^who were ordered 
to be, in addition to the sick person, six individuals — 
and that the following form should be used by the 
minister: — "Take, eat, this is the body of the Lord 
Jesus Christ which was broken for you; do this in 
remembrance of him ;" — " Drink, this is the blood of 
the Lord Jesus Christ shed for you; do this in 
remembrance of him ;" and that the minister exhort 
them to be thankfuL 

Such is, precisely, the form of the administration of 
the Lord's Supper, used, in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, by those who use what is commonly 
called — and what has been ignorantly, and absurdly, 
vituperated^the Scottish Communion Office. 

This same Galloway, on an after-occasion, when he 
was administering the sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
to an old man, said to the latter : — " Why do you sit 
so slovenly? Bow down, and kneeL" The reply of 
the aged commimicant was: — "If I be now doing 
wrong, you have been teaching me wrong these forty- 
three years." — (Lawson, p. 423). This was a rebuke 
which must have stung Galloway to the quick. 
James's The practice of James, on the vacancy of a bishop- 

practice in ric, was a highly commendable one. When a bishop 
election of ^^ j ^ns custom was, to direct the archbishop of the 
*^* province to convene his fellow-bishops, and to propose 
to him three clergymen, whom they judged most fit for 
the Episcopal office, out of whom he chose one to be 
preferred to the vacant see. Were such a plan, or 
something similar to it, to be adopted in the Church 
of Englaoid, it would be accompanied by most 
beneficial effects. 
James re- In the beginning of August, James returned to 
turns to England. On the 4th of that month, he slept at 
Si^tii C**lide; and, shortly afterwards, found himself in 
London. 
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The year 1618 is noted for some important matters, 1618. 
connected with Scottish ecclesiastical aflGairs. The P^®'',^ 
first of these was an order, from King James, to the p^Jay 
provost, and magistrates, of Edinburgh, that Good- 
Friday should be observed ; and, at the same time, 
the practice of receiving the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper kneeUng was becoming common. The second 
Was, the holding of an Assembly, at Perth, on the 25th General 
of August. This Assembly was composed of- prelates, 4^®®™n!''^; 
moderators of presbyteries, and minister commis- ^** 
sioners, noblemen, and barons. Archbishop Spottis- 
wood took the chair of moderator, in his own right, 
and as being primate and metropolitan of the kingdom. 
(Stephen, VoL I. p. 489). 

At this Assembly, there were stormy discussions, TheArticlea 
regarding the Five Articles of Perth. As we have ^^ I*®'^'*- 
already adverted to them, we do not think it necessary 
to analyse their contents here. 

On the 27th of March 1625, died King James, at Death of 
Theobalds, at the age of fifty-eight ; a sovereign whose ^J^^ ^ 
life was, certainly, free from vice, and who was, Jj^^ '27^ 
undoubtedly, actuated by a desire for the welfare of 
his subjects. Sir James Balfour, in his Anruds, 
ascribes his death to poison, administered by his 
favourite, Buckingham ; but there is no ground for 
this imputation. James died calmly, and placidly; 
maintaining, to the last, the character of having been 
" the king of peace" 

James was a man of wisdom ; and he was, also, a James's 
man of wit and ready humour. His contests with the cl»»racter. 
Presbyterian ministers, combined with the errors of 
his education, had given him a habit of irreverent 
expressions; and tlus he frequently bewaUed. He 
said he hoped that Gbd would forgive him for, taking 
his holy name in vam, and lay it not to his charge, 
seeing it proceeded not from passion. It is stated by 
Fuller, that James stood much in awe of Bishop 
Andrews, when in his presence; although the latter 
was a man of a very facetious disposition. In parting 
with King James — notwithstanding the ridicule with 
which many eminent writers have enveloped his 
memory — ^we may justly say, that he was a monarch 
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of whom Scotland has no cause to be ashamed. His 
awkwardness of gait, and manner, and his coarseness 
of speech, have been often made a subject of comment ; 
and Sir Walter Scott, in his Fortunes of Nigel, has, 
good-humouredly, made this part of his personal 
character a matter of mirthful amusement. Such 
awkwardness, and coarseness, must, however, be 
attributed to his never having had the advantage of 
proper female training, either in childhood or in boy- 
hood. He was never allowed to know the blessing of 
a gentle mother's care. He was reared among fierce 
barons ; scarcely ever a nurse dandled him on her 
knees ; no fond sister ever embraced him ; a stem 
preceptor* often chastised him with the rod; and, 
when seated on his throne, his life was a life of con- 
stant warfare with men who were his subjects, but 
whose hands were, at the same time, deeply imbrued 
in blood. 

Acoessionof James was succeeded by his son, Charles the First ; 

Charles I. ^j^q^ having, during the lifetime of his elder brother 
Henry, been intended for the Church, was deeply read in 
ecclesiastical and theological lore. The remembrance 
of this circumstance will tend to throw light upon 
many of the events of Charles's troubled reign ; the 
dark, and dismal, fortunes of which evinced them- 
selves almost from its very commencement. 

Of Charles's attachment to Keformed Episcopacy, 
there can be no doubt. As far as Scotland was con- 
cerned, he was resolved to maintain the state of things 
which his father left behind him. He knew that it 
was most desirable that the doctrine, and even the 
form of worship, of Scotland and England, should, as 
far as possible, be one and the same. He endeavoured 
to make them so ; but an unfortimate marriage blasted 
all his schemes for the welfare, and the happiness, of 
his subjects. 

Charles was married, by proxy, to Henrietta Maria, 

* If George Budianan was a stem and rude preceptor, James 
had another, Sir Peter Young of Seton, who was distinguished 
for the ** elegance of his manners," proptU morum degantiam 
eanmiam : See his epitaph in the old church of St. Yigeans, 
near Arbroath. 
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sister of Louis the Thirteenth, King of France, on the Charles's 
8th of May, according to the rites, and ceremonies, of Ji*"^i^' 
the Roman Church. This ill-starred union led to *^ 
many evils. Henrietta was a bigoted papist; aud 1*^ evil 
Charles was weak enough to consent that his children ^"^^^ 
he educated by their mother till they were thirteen 
years of age. A clause was even inserted in the 
marriage-contract, that they were not to be suckled by 
Protestant nurses. Charles must, therefore, have been 
perfectly aware, that, at a future period of time, he 
was destined — should he have issue — to be the parent 
of a family bred in the strictest tenets of the Church 
of Bome. 

There can be no excuse for Charles's conduct in this 
matter. In consenting to such an arrangement, he 
abandoned his duties as a husband, as a pareiit, and as 
the sovereign of a great nation, who had a right to 
look up to him to protect them from the danger of 
corruption in matters of religion. Great was the 
error into which he fell ; great was the penalty which 
he paid for it. 

A restless, intriguing, proselytising woman, Hen- 
rietta was, moreover, a slave to the Bomish priests, 
whom she brought into England, and who acted as 
her chaplains. At their instigation, and to the ineffable 
disgust of her husband, she, as a matter of penance, 
walked barefoot to Tyburn, the common place of 
execution. Her domestics had the insolence to de- 
clare, that his Majesty, being a heretic^ had no right 
to interfere in the regulation of the queen's family. 
Incensed at such conduct, Charles discharged them, 
and sent them all back to France. 

The Puritan party were beginning to increase in IncreasiDg 
England. From the time of Elizabeth, their march strength of 
had been rapid ; and their strength had become *^®£^"**^ 
formidable. Their religious principles were opposed England, 
to those of the Church ; and, in politics, they were 
republican. They had procured seats in the House of 
Commons; and, in that place, as well as elsewhere, 
they denounced the use of the surplice, kneeling at 
the Lord's Supper, the sign of the cross in baptism, 

X 1 
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and gave indications that they were detennined to 
remodel every institution in Church and State. 
1626. Knowing how the Church had been spoiled of its 

endeavo™ l^^^^s, and how the ministers of religion had been left 
to recover ^ a state of poverty and destitution, Charles took 
the Chareh steps to bring before the Scottish Parliament a measure 
lands. for the recovery of the property which had, originally, 
by pious individuals, been devoted to the service of 
God. Never was there a step— speaking in a worldly 
sense — ^more imprudent. It led to Charles's ruin. As 
well might he have attempted to stop the onward 
course of an avalanche, of to oppose, in its most raging 
mood, the force of the Atlantic Ocean, as seek to 
wrest, from the nobles of Scotland, the ecclesiastical 
plunder with which they were gorged. The King sent 
the Earl of Nithsdale, as his commissioner, to the 
Parliament. Nithsdale was told, that, if he dared to 
propose any such measure as the King desired, he, and 
his company, should be all massacred in the Par- 
liament House. Lord Belhaven, who was old and 
infirm, was, at his own request, placed next to the Earl 
of Dumfries, (one of the favourers of the measure), 
whom he grasped with one hand, pretending weakness, 
and with the other held a dagger concealed, ready to 
plunge it into his heart at the least commotion. 
(Stephen, Vol. I. pp. 615, 516). 
Prelates Originally, the prelates had been taxed for the 

made Pnvy support of the Court of Session. On this account, one 
ors. j^£ ^£ ^j^^ Lords of Session were of the clerical order ; 
July 12tli. and, on the 12th of July, the King wrote to his Privy 
Council, commanding them to give place, and prece- 
dence, to the Archbishop of St. Andrews before the 
Lord Chancellor, and all others. This order gave such 
offence to the Lord Chancellor, that he wrote to his 
Majesty, telling him '^that never a stoled priest in 
Scotland should set a foot before him, so long as his 
blood was hot." 
1630. On the 29th of May 1630, the Prince of Wales— 

Kxth^^f ^ afterwards Charles the Second — ^was bom. This event 
the Prince ^^ solemnized with great splendour ; the Lord Mayor 
of Wales, of London, and Sir Heneage Finche, recorder of 
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London, presented the King with a cup of gold, valued 
at £1000. 

In consequence of the distracted state of the king- 1^33. 
dom, Charles — who had not been in it since he was -^ gg^*. 
two years of age — resolved, in the early part of 1633, ]gj^^^ 
to visit his native country. His progress, through 
England, was magnificent ; and his reception, in Scot- 
land, was of the most loyal, and affectionate kind. So 
profuse was the hospitality of the Scottish nobles — 
vying in this respect, with those of England — and to 
such excess did they carry it, that Clarendon, in his 
History of the Great Rebellion, ascribes that rebel- 
lion, partially, to the ruinous waste, and extravagance, 
then practised. On the 15th of June, the King June 15tb. 
entered Edinburgh by the West Port, bestriding a 
Barbary horse, with rich caparison and foot-cloth of 
crimson velvet, embroidered with gold, and oriental 
pearls; the bosses of bridle, crupper, and tye being 
richly set with emeralds, rubies, and diamonds, and 
on his head a panache of red and white plumes. 
Throughout the line of his stately entry, from the 
West Port to Holyrood Palace, there were " triumphal- 
arches, obelisks, pictures, artificial fountains, adorned 
with choice music, and divers other costly shows." 
A few days after this Charles was crowned by Arch- 
bishop Spottiswood at Holyrood. (Stephen, VoL I. 
p. 526). 

While Charles was in Scotland, he, with the full 1^84. 
consent, and approbation, of the Archbishop of St ^^^ ^^ 
Andrews, erected Edinburgh into a bishopric — into'a'"* 
assigned to it a competent, and convenient, jurisdiction bubopric. 
— appointed St. Giles's Church to be the cathedral — Jan. 26th. 
settled a sufficient revenue upon the see, out of Church 
lands which he purchased from the Duke of Lennox — 
provided a dean and chapter for it — and appointed 
Dr. William Forbes, of the family of Corsindae, in 
Aberdeenshire, an eminent scholar, as its first bishop. 
(Skinner, VoL IL p. 292). Of this distinguished 
prelate. King Charles said, that he had found a man 
who deserved to have a see created for him. Eobert 
Burnet, Lord Crimond, a Judge of Sessicm — father 
of Bishop Burnet — declared that he never saw him 
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but lie thought his heart was in heaven. (Keith, pp. 
60, 61). 

One step, towards the hastening on of the national 
crisis which soon arnved, was the injudicious conduct 
of Charles, in his appointment of Scottish bishops. We 
have already stated the manner adopted by his father, 
King James, with regard to the elevation of persons to 
the dignity of the mitre. (See supra, p. 266). Unfor- 
tunately, Charles was guided by a different rule ; and 
court favour became the means of accession to the 
Episcopal throne. Even so vile an instrument as 
Yilliers, Duke of Buckingham, was allowed to appoint 
to Scottish sees. One of the Bang's bed-chamber — 
James Maxwell by name — ^had the appointment of a 
namesake as Bishop of Boss ; and Laud, now Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, did not refrain from mixing 
himself up with ecclesiastical matters, belonging to a 
kingdom separate, and distinct, from tibat of which he 
was the primate, and with which he had no concmL 

With the exception of Bishop Maxwell^ there was not 
one of the persons, thus exalted, who was, generally, 
considered fit for the Episcopal office. And even, as 
regards Maxwell, his capabilities were vitiated by 
inordinate ambition. He — along with the other 
bishops — became a Lord of the Secret Council ; but, 
not contented with this, he continued, also, to be a 
Lord of the Exchequer, a Lord of Session Extraor- 
dinary, and Lord High Treasurer ; " which," as an 
eminent writer — ^himself a bishop— remarks, " proved 
fatal to them alL"( — Guthrie's Memmrs, p. 14). 

We are compelled, here, to draw a strange line of 
distinction, between the older and the younger bishops 
of the period of which we speak. It is of importance 
that we do so, if the causes of the overthrow of the 
Church in Scotland, as a national establishment, are 
to be properly understood. The older bishops were 
men of prudence, and sagacity, who foresaw the danger 
of meddling with the national prejudices of the Scottish 
nation, as to their becoming, either ecclesiastically, or 
civilly, subject to England : the younger bishops were 
men, who saw nothmg but the attainment of certain 
objects, which would insure them court favooTi and 
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open up to them the prospect of certain offices, both in 
Church and State. Terrible was the result of the error 
into which the latter fell. 

That King Charles. the First was sincerely attached Archbirfiop 
to the liberties, and privileges, of his native kingdom, ' 
we see no reason to doubt ; but, at the same time, it is 
impossible for the impartial historian to be blind to 
the fact, that, with the knowledge of Church principles 
which he certainly possessed, he made strange mistakes 
with regard to the independence of the Scottish Church. 
His father. King James, desired a liturgy for that 
Church. So did he. But, who was his chief adviser 
in the affair ] It was Dr. Laud, then Bishop of London, 
and afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury ; a man who 
had no more right to interfere with the Scottish eccle- 
siastical matters than he had to interfere with those of 
Mesopotamia. Laud was, in many respects, an eminent 
man ; — of uncorruptible integrity, and the most un- 
blemished purity of morals. But, according to Clarendon, 
he was hasty, and passionate, in his disposition ; and 
these two infirmities led him into errors which a more 
phlegmatic man might easily have avoided. Thus, both 
his personal, and political, adversaries gained advantages 
over him which they were not slow to use. He was 
destitute of prudence ; a virtue so necessary to one in 
his position. Conscious of the rectitude of his own 
motives, he cared not what interpretation might be put 
upon them by others. This was a grievous error. 
Altogether, so unbending, and uncompromising, was 
his nature, wherever he considered moral, and reUgious, 
principle at stake, that it was a chief cause of that 
consuming enmity which pursued him, even in his 
old age, till, amid his gray hairs, and when his knees 
were so feeble that he could scarcely stand, it brought 
him to the block. . 

The anecdote, connected with Archie Armstrong, the 
Bang's fool, when Laud was in Edinburgh during the 
commotion that took place, is well known. Archie met 
the Archbishop as he was entering, or leaving, the 
council-chamber. " Well, my lord," said he, " wha 's 
fool now ] " For this remark. Laud had the weakness 
to have the principal jester brought before the King in 
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council — degraded from his office — and his fooPs coat 
publicly taken from his back. 

The pith, as well as the wit, of the jester's remark 

shews, that under the fool's doublet, lay some of the 

inherent qualities of a statesman. Had Laud con^ 

descended to consult this fool by profession, he would 

have respected his own Church principles, and would 

have peremptorily declined to travel beyond his own 

legitimate province, and to interfere with Scottish 

ecclesiastical afiSsdrs. 

Jealousy of Charles had alarmed the Scottish nobility, by certain 

theScottish indications that )ie meant to revoke the grants of 

toTO^ Church lands; but he alarmed the Scottish nation 

England. ^^^ more, by his allowing it to be supposed, that it 

was his intention — backed by Laud — to force the 

liturgy of the Church of England upon it As a 

nation, the Scotch had no objection to a liturgy ; but 

they remembered the days of Wallace and of Bruce, 

and they remembered the days when the Archbishop 

of York claimed ecclesiastical supremacy over Scotland, 

and they were determined that, neither in civil nor 

ecclesiastical matters, would they sanction anything 

which had the slightest appearance of subjecting them 

to English rula The ingenium perfervidum Scotorum 

was roused. The indignation of the Scottish people 

was exasperated to fary ; and the meddling of Laud 

was the precursor of the tempest, which swept the 

four comers of the land, and overthrew the altar and 

the throne. 

Activity of During this time, the Presbyterian party were not 

the Presby- idla They were concocting their plans with the 

*®^ Puritans of England. Both Echard and Antony Wood 

^* mention that the celebrated John Hampden annually 

visited Scotland, for the purpose of concerting measures 

with his friends. (Stephen, Vol. I. p. 466). The 

discontented nobility, who were afraid of the 

Church plunder of which they were possessed, were 

equally busy ; and were ready to join in any measures 

which might give stability to their position, as the 

possessors of Qiurch lands. 

While Laud insisted on forcing the Prayer Book of 
the Church of England on the Scottish nation, 
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Maxwell, Bishop of Boss, and others, in a spirit of Maxwell, 
patriotism, resolutely resisted the attempted imposi- ^is^op o^ 
tion ; and told his Majesty that no man of honour, 
" who loved the King best, or respected England most," 
would ever consent "to bring such dishonour on his 
native country." This language, coming from such a 
quarter, somewhat alarmed the King ; and he ordered 
a Prayer Book to be prepared, varying slightly from 
the English one. Still, Laud was determined to have, 
what is vulgarly termed "a finger in the pie;" and the The Soot- 
book, along with a Code of Canons, was submitted for ^^^^|^ 
revisal to him, and Bishops Jaxon of London, and i^^^ Qq^^ ^f 
Wren of Norwich. (Skinner, VoL II. pp. 294, 295). Canona. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 

The younger bishops — Laud's interference with Scottish eccle- 
siastical afifairs — The Service-Book — Jenny Geddes — Alexander 
Henderson — Mr. David Dickson — The Tables — The Solemn 
League and Covenant — Indifference of the English people — 
Charles recalls the Court of Session from Linlithgow — ^Appoint- 
ment of the Marquis of Hamilton as High Commissioner — 
Glasgow Assembly — The Assembly cites the archbishops, and 
bishops, before it — Dissolution of the Assembly — The Assembly 
continues to sit illegally — ^Dr. Gladstanes — Dr. Panter — Dr. 
Bobert Hamilton — Tyrannical measures of the illegal Glasgow 
Assembly — ^Rising of the illegal Assembly — The Earl of Argyle 
— Overthrow of the Church, and civil war declared — Death of 
Archbishop Spottiswood — Bishop Guthrie of Moray — Treason 
of the Covenanters — Ideas of the Lord's Day, or Sunday — 
Profane swearing — Sabbatarianism — ^Military propensitieB of 
the Scottish ministers. 

1635. Let us not trifle with historical facts. Fiat justitia^ 
Younger ruat caelum. Let justice be done, even if the heavens 
bishops, should falL We cannot deny that the younger bishops, 
recently appointed, by Charles, to Scottish sees, had a 
great deal to do with the convulsions, which, in a very 
short time, rendered Scotland and England a universal 
battle-field. They were hot in blood, and high in hope. 
They bore themselves loftily ; and they set at defiance 
the warnings of the elder occupants of the Scottish sees. 
(Guthrie's Memoirs, p. 16). 
Laud's in- If there was one thing, more than another, detri- 
***'^^"^ mental to the interests of the Scottish Church, it was 
tish eoBlod- *^® interference of Archbishop Laud with its concerns, 
astical With these concerns Laud had nothing whatever to do. 
affaire. Nevertheless, as if he had been primate of Scotland, he 
wrote to the older Scottish bishops, threatening them 
with deprivation of their offices, as bishops, if they did 
not obey the King's orders, with regard to the intro- 
duction of a liturgy into Scotland. Contrary to his 
own principles of churchmanship, he told these bishops, 
that, if they did not push on the intended liturgy, and 
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canons, upon the Scottish nation, " the King would turn 
them out of their places, and fill the same with vigorous 
and resolute men, who would not be afraid to do him 
service." — (Guthrie's Memoirs, pp. 15-18). It is 
utterly impossible to justify the conduct of Laud in 
this matter. No one was better acquainted than he 
was with the independence of nation^ churches ; and 
no one knew better than he .did that no sovereign had 
it in his power to take away from a bishop his spiritual 
jurisdiction over those intrusted to his charge. 

A liturgy had now been prepared, which went under 1637. 
the name of the Service Book. It was used — cr The Service 
attemjpted to be used — in St. Giles's Church, Edin- j^j 23d 
burgh, on the 23d of July 1637. Prayers were read 
by the Dean ; the Bishop being present. Spottiswood, 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, and Lord High Chancellor 
of the kingdom, was also present. 

Whik the Dean was going through the service, a Jenny 
riot commenced. In the midst of it, a woman, named ^^i^es. 
Janet, or Jenny, Geddes, threw a stool at the Dean's 
head ; and the uproar which ensued was of the most 
disgraceful kind. 

It is due to the memory of Jenny Geddes to say, 
that, when the restoration of Charles the Second took 
place, she evinced her joy, at the termination of the 
troubles of which she had been the commencement, in a 
peculiar manner. She kept an apple-stall, in front of 
the Tron Church, in Edinburgh ; and she threw it into 
the bonfire which was blazing on the High Street, to 
commemorate the King's ffetum. 

There is historical evidence of the fact, that females 
of the lower orders were set on, by leading Presbyte- 
rian noblemen, and ministers, to perpetrate these 
outrages. One of the principal female rioters was a 
Euphemia Henderson. Men, also, were stationed, in 
St. Giles's Church, in female attire. (Lawson, p. 501; 
Guthrie's Memoirs, p. 20). 

By some absurd mistake, the Canons, in which the 
use of the Liturgy was enjoined, were issued before 
the Liturgy itself was in existence ; and this gave an 
opportunity to the Presbyterian leaders to assert, that 

Y 
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aomething Popish was about to appear.* This notion, 
conjoined with the idea — an idea sedulously instilled 
into them — ^that both the Canons, and the Liturgy, 
emanated from England, exasperated the people to the 
highest degree of frenzy ; and, at the very moment 
when their passions were excited to the utmost, a 
Alexander second Andrew Melville, in the person of Alexander 
Henderson. Henderson, arose, to stir farther the troubled waters^ 
and to involve his country in bloodshed, and misery. 

That Henderson was a man of great abilities, both 
Episcopal and Presbyterian writers testify. Bishop 
Guthrie speaks of him as a man of " gravity, learning, 
wisdom, and state-policy." — (Memoirs, p. 21). In his 
youth, he had been "very Episcopal;" and was in- 
debted to Archbishop Gladstanes for his church at 
Leuchars, in Fife. Notwithstanding these circum- 
stances, he had now become a turbulent, and bitter, 
opponent of the existing state of ecclesiastical matters 
^Ir. David in the kingdom. Along with Mr. David Dickson, 
Dickson, another minister, he commenced a career, which ended 
in his exercising a tyranny, in Scotland, equal, if not 
superior, to that which had ever been exercised, within 
it, by any bishop of Rome. Even Baillie — originally 
an EpiscopaUan, but afterwards a Presbyterian writer 
— facetiously speaks of Henderson, and Dickson, as 
the " two archbishops." 
The Tables. In furtherance of their purposes, the Presbyterian 
nobles, and ministers, organized a body which went 
under the strange name of The Tables ; — this name 
being derived from four tables, at which, as commit- 
tees, they sat. The first table consisted of nobles, 
the second of lairds, or lesser barons, the third of 
ministers, and the fourth of burgesses. A general 
A National table was formed of commissioners from the four ; and 
leas'**"* the result was, the framing of a National Covenant 

* For a minute account of the Scottish Litui^, and the Scot- 
tish Canons, see Lawson, pp. 484-498. The Canons were un- 
exceptionable in themselves ; and in the Liturgy, as printed in 
1637, there is nothing to be found fault with. The Canons were 
printed at Aberdeen, in 1636 : the Lituigy at Edinboigh, hj 
Kobert Young, the King's printer, in 1637. 
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It is unquestionable, that the treasonable proceedings, 
which now took place in Scotland, received secret 
encouragement, not only from the leaders of the 
Puritan party in England, but even from members of 
the Scottish Privy Council. Sir Thomas Hope, of 
Craighall, the Lord Advocate, was deep in the treason. 
He, privately, advised Henderson, and Lord Balmerino, 
how to act, without incurring legal penalties ; and, 
while he was at the head of the criminal law of 
Scotland, for the purpose of keeping that law unbroken, 
he was doing everything in hi^ power to violate it. 
Even Cardinal Richelieu, the great minister of France, 
had a share in fomenting the troubles to which Scotland, 
and England, were so soon to become a prey. 

The Covenant was publicly subscribed, by men of all 
ranks, in the churchyard of the Greyfriars, Edinburgh. March 1st. 
This document is still to be seen in the Advocates' 
Library, Edinburgh. The professors, and ministers, 
of Aberdeen refused to sign it ; and, on this account, 
had to flee to England. The " three Apostles of the 
Covenant" — as they were called — were Alexander 
Henderson, David Dickson, and Andrew Cant, minister 
of Pitsligo, in Buchan. 

Nothmg can be more wonderful than the indifference Indiflfer- 
of the people of England, with regard to the portentous ©i^ce of the 
events now passing in Scotland. The little cloud, no ^^ l^ 
bigger than a man's hand, which afterwards swelled 
into a storm sufficient to darken the heavens, was 
considered, by them, as a matter of no consequence ; 
and Clarendon states, that, while the English people 
were generally interested in what took place in Germany, 
in Poland, and in almost every other country of Europe, 
very few among them thought it worth while to inquire 
into the condition of a region, which their historical 
recollections had taught them to consider as inhabited 
by a race, who were hardly emerged from the shades of 
barbarism, and savage anarchy. No English gazette 
contained the slightest notice of Scottish politics. Charles 

In consequence of the riots, at St. Giles's, in connection recalls the 
with the use of the Liturgy, and the remissness of the ^^^ ^^ 
magistrates of Edinburgh in putting them down, the f^^^Lin- 
King had ordered the removal of the Court of Session uthgow. 
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to Linlithgow. He now recalled it to the metropolis ; 
and the Lords of Cooncil and Session renamed thek* 
positioa there, as the supreme Judges of the land. 
Appoint- The King made a most unfortunate selection, when 
mentofthejj^g j^pointed the Marquis of Hamilton as his High 
Hi^ilton Commissioner, in Scotland, to settle all religious, and 
as High ecclesiastical, disturbances. In public, Hamilton 
Oommis- harangued the Covenanters^ in the name of his 
rioner. sovereign, on the subject of their duty : in private, he 
took them aside, and said : — " My Lords and Gentlemen, 
I spoke to you, before those Lords of Council, as the 
King's Commissioner ; now, there being none present 
but yourselves, I speak to you as a kindly Scotchman. 
K you go on with courage, and resolution, you will 
carry what you please ; but, if you give ground, and 
fsdnt in the least, you. are imdone. A word is enough 
to wise men." 
Glasgow Solemn, and stately, should be the tone of thought, 

Aeaen^ly. and solemn, and stately, the style of language, in which, 
°^' * we record the mighty event of this year ; — ^an event 
which ^as the immediate precursor and proximate cause 
of the Great Bebellion — which originated the distinction 
between Cavalier and Roundhead — ^which, from the day 
of the battle ef EdgehiU to that of Naseby, deluged the 
green £elds, and verdant meadows, of England with 
blood — and which consummated, the triumph of Puri- 
tanism, and rebellion, by the mockery of the High 
Court of Justice, the Presidency of Bradshaw, and the 
fearful tragedy which was enacted on the scaffold, at 
WhitehalL 

The famous General Assembly of Glasgow sat down, 
on the 21st of November 1638. The Marquis of 
Hamilton, as the King's representative, was its president. 
The Assembly itself was a motley convention of 
Presbyters and laymen; of which last there were 
seveu earls, ten lords, forty gentlemen, and fifty-one 
burgesses. (Skinner, YoL II. p. 329). Alexander 
Henderson was constituted, moderator ; and Archibald 
Johnston, of Warriston, clerk. The archbishops and 
bishops, were not present; and entered a solemn 
protest against the legality, and canonicity, of the 
meeting. This protest was treated with scorn, and 
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contempt. The Assembly declared its perfect inde- 
pendence of the Hoyal authority ; and its coilipetency 
to meet, sit, or vote, without the presence of the 
bishops. The members of it even asserted a right to 
sit in judgment on their ecclesiastical superiors; — 
a thing never previously heard of, either in ecclesiastical 
or civil law. 

This General Assembly — constituted as it was of The As- 
many ministers, and laymen, who had no right to be ^fj^^^y 
members of it — ^proceeded to take a step unprecedented ^.j^g ^^q^. 
in Christendom. It cited the archbishops, and bishops and 
bishops, of Scotland to appear ; and those dignitaries bishops, 
having declined so unheard-of a summons, the Assembly ^'<*^® ^*- 
—after charging them, collectively, and individually, 
with the guilt of heresy, simony, perjury, and other 
crimes of the deepest dye, in defiance of Scripture, of 
law, of reason, and of common sense, issued against 
them a sentence of deposition from their sacred office^. 
This denunciation was, of course, powerless ; and 
remained a dead-letter. (Russell, Vol. II. pp. 156, 157). 

We must inform our readers, that, although this 
denimciation is signed by upwards of fifty lords, 
barons, and burgesses, not more than five ministers 
could be induced to append their names to it. (See, 
on this subject. Dr. Cook's HisUyi^y, Vol. II. p. 457). 

On the 28th of November, the Marquis of Hamil- Nov. 28th. 
ton, as the King's Commissioner, finding that his I>i8solution 
authority, in it, was utterly disregarded, and that all ^ggg,^i)iy 
law, reason, and justice, were set aside in its proceed- 
ings, dissolved it; declaring that any further pro- 
ceedings, on its part, should be null and void. 

In defiance of this sentence of dissolution by the The As- 
King^s Commissioner, the Assembly continued to sit. semblycon- 
Such being the case, its judgments could have no force ^^f^f^ ^i 
in law. 

Dr. Robert Hamilton was the person who presented Dr. Robert 
the declinature of the bishops to appear at the bar of ^*°"J.^°* 
this Glasgow Assembly. The official reported, that ^^' * ' 
Dr. Hamilton had, when he summoned him, told him 
to "hang himself" — that he "was not a traitor to 
appear before rebels" — and that he " was an honester 
man than any who sat in that Assembly.*" 

T 1 
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TSrrannical It is hardly possible for any person, living iir the 
measures of nineteenth century, to comprehend the causes of the 
^^^ iUegal, and tyrannical, measures of the Glasgow 
Assembly. General Assembly of 1638. We feel compelled, con- 
scientiously, to pronounce this judgment npoa it. It 
affected to abolish all the previous Assemblies which 
had been held since that of Aberdeen in 1605. It 
condemned, and annulled, the Service Book, or Book 
of Common Prayer, the Book of Canons, the Book of 
Ordination, the High Commission, and the Five 
Articles of Perth. It abjured Episcopacy, as anti- 
christian ; and it lighted a flame which has existed 
from that day to the present, and which will continue 
to bum so long. as a single faggot of "sedition, privy 
conspiracy, and rebellion — ^false doctrine, heresy, and 
schism " — ^are known in the world. For an account of 
the most extraordinary proceedings of this pretended 
Glasgow General Assembly, with regard to the Scottish 
bishops, (see Stephen, VoL L pp. 630-632). On the 
Riangof 20th of December itr rosa Its members had set law, 
the illegal gj^^ order, at defiance. They had violated, every duty 
Dec.™Oth. 'w^ich subjects owe to their sovereign. They had 
declared themselves ihe sovereigns of Scotland; and 
they had entered upon a contest, with the civil power, 
which the blood shed on the battle-field of Naseby, 
and on the scaffold at Whitehall^ did not finally 
exterminate. 

This. may be a proper place for noticing, that j in the 
year 1838 — exactly two hundred years after its session 
— a meeting was heldj in Edinburgh, on the 20th of 
December, in the Assembly Rooms, with Sir Greorge 
Sinclair,, Bart., M.P.,. in the chair, in commemoration 
of this Assembly. On that occasion, Dr. Candlish, the 
leader of what is now called the Free Kirk in Scotland, 
said, that the labours of the Glasgow Assembly " were 
peculiarly blessed of GU)d." In contradiction to this 
oracular averment, Edwards, a. writer of Dr. Candlish's 
own party, who lived during the troubles of the 
seventeenth century, declares, that, aftOT the destruction 
of the monarchy, " more blasphemies existed- than had 
been known for eighty years before, and that the bishops, 
, and curates, would, one -day, rise up in. judgment against 
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that generation." And, in the " Public Acknowledg- 
ment of Sine," ordered to be made in all the churches, 
by the General Assembly of 1648^ the following 
passage occurs : — " It were impossible to* reckon up 
all the abominations that are in the land." 

Surely, this is impartial and ample evidence, that 
the Covenant, and* the exertions of the Presbyterian 
preachers, had done little to improve the mOrals of 
the Scottish nation. (See the Rev. John Marshall's 
Letter to Sir George Sinclair, pp. 38, 39)* 

Before this time a prominent figure on the stage of Barl of 
Scottish politico had appeared. This was Archibald, -^wle- 
Earl, and first Marquis of Argyle ; who, after an 
eventful life, in the course of which he had acted the 
part of a< great deceiver — ^had fully wreaked- his ven- 
geance upon those opposed to him — and had, with a 
meanness of contumely scarcely conceivable, heaped 
upon the illustrious suflerer, consigned the great Mar- 
quis of Montrose to a felon's doom — ^himself, for high 
treason, perished on the scaffold, in 1661. 

The Earl of Argyle had been the undutifiil son of 
an' affectionate and indulgent father. That father was 
a Roman Catholic ; and, in strict interpretation of the 
law, the old man's possessions were forfeited to the 
crown. On the father's petition, the family estates 
were preserved; but only on condition that they 
should be given up to the son, and that — ^reserving to 
himself a moderate means of subsistence — the fsither 
should banish himself beyond seas. Argyle was, at 
this time, Lord Lorn. Nothing can justify, or even 
palliate, Charles's conduct on this occasion. The 
inhuman, and uimatural, arrangement was carried 
through ; and the aged Earl of Argyle left his son. 
Lorn, to enjoy, and to reap, at a future time, the 
rewards of, his parricidal villainy. The broken-hearted 
parent, in a letter to his sovereign, told him " that he 
would submit to his pleasure, though he believed that 
he was hardly dealt with ;" adding — ^in words- which 
Charles had, afterwards, occasion bitterly to remember 
— " Sir, I must know this young man better than you 
can do. You have brought me low, that you may 
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raise him ; which I doubt you will live to repent : for 
he is a man of craft, and subtlety, and falsehood, and, 
if ever he finds it in his power to do you mischief, he 
will be sure to do it ;" "wind you a pirn" is the 
homely Scottish expression used in the earFs letter. 

Notwithstanding this parental warning, Charles 
made Lorn — afterwards Argyle — a privy councillor ; 
and thfe latter preserved his appearance of loyalty, till 
he found it convenient to throw off the mask of 
hypocrisy — to hasten, with his family, and followers, 
to the metropolis — ^to sign the Covenant — and to avow 
himself an ardent partisan of its cause. 
Overthrow The Scottish Church was now overthrown ; and 
of Chiirch, ^jjy^ ^g^j^ ^gg declared. The Covenanters marched 
war de- Upon the Borders ; professing loyalty with their lips, 
clared. and carrying treason in their hearts. Archbishop 
Death of Spottiswood had retired into England ; where, over- 
Archbishop come with age and grie^ he expired. 
Spottis- Three of the bishops — Lindsay of Dunkeld, Graham 

7e~^: of Orkney, and Fairly of Argyle-degraded themselves 
Dec. 27th. by submitting to the Assembly, and abjuring their 
Episcopal character ; and notwithstanding the fact that 
all the bishops were accused of the most heinous crimes, 
they were immediately put in possession of parishes. 
The other bishops, who refused to submit to the 
Bishop ' Assembly, were expelled the kingdom, except John 
Guthrie, of Quthrie, Bishop of Moray, who refused either to 
submit or to leave his native country. A deputation 
of three Covenanters met him at the door of his 
church at Elgin, after he had preached, and served the 
uncanonical, and illegal, sentence of deposition upon 
him. They, also, enjoined him to make public repent- 
ance. This brave man, and pattern of a Christian 
bishop, treated the message with indifference, and 
contempt. He retired to the old Episcopal castle, or 
palace, of Spynie, in the neighbourhood ; which he 
had amply provided with necessaries, and garrisoned 
with soldiers, or retainers, and where he resolved to 
stand a siege. One account states, that he occupied 
Spynie Castle till 1640, when he was compelled to 
surrender to Colonel Monro ; another is, that the 
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bishop's family retained possession of the castle till 
May, 1642, when, during his absence in Arbroath, 
Mrs Guthrie sent all his- goods, and furniture, by sea, 
from Spynie Castle, to his paternal mansion, and 
estate, of Guthrie, in Forfarshire, and, soon afber- 
wardsj joined him, attended by two of their sons, 
Patrick Guthrie, and John Guthrie, minister of 
DuflFiis, deposed by the General Assembly in 1642. 
^Spalding's Hutory^ VoL I. p. 99, Mid Vol. II. pp. 
43, 44). 

In consequence of his refusal to make public repent- 
ance, Guthrie was "excommunicated." After being 
incarcerated in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, he was 
released, in the latter end of November, 1641, and 
died, in. the course c^ the Great Eebellion, at his seat 
of Guthrie Castle. His son^ Henry Guthrie, after- 
wards held the see of Dunkeld ; and, after suffering 
much misery, at the hands of the Presbyterian party, 
left behind him an account of the troubles of Charles 
the First's reign ; a book which stiU exists, and which is 
very valuable to those who desire to become acquainted 
with the true state of religious and political matters 
of that period 

The treason of the Covenanters rapi^y advanced ; — Treason of 
so much so, that they sent a letter to the King of Covenant- 
France, addressed, " iw J?ot," "To the King"— ®^- 
indicating the language of subjects towards their natural 
sovereign. (Skinner, VdL IL p* 351). 

Nothing is more frequent, on the pMt of the Ideas of the 
Covenai^ers, against the bishops, than the ch^^ge that I'omsDay, 
they violated the Lord's day ; or, as they expressed it, 
that they broke the Sabbath. This violation consisted 
in the bishops having, occasionally, to- appear on the 
public roads, on Sundays, for the purpose of their 
discharging their duty. 

Profane swearing was a peculiar vice of the sixteenth Profane 
and seventeenth centuries. Queen Elizabeth used the sweanng. 
most fierce oaths ; and her successor, King James, by 
his own acknowledgment, often "took God's holy 
name in. vain." 

At the period of which we write, the principles of Sabbata- 
Sabbatarianism began to take root in Enghuid. The "ai^ifi™- 
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term Sabbath was gradually substituted for the Lord's 
day, or Sunday; and statutes were passed, session after 
session, inflicting penalties upon such as should be 
convicted of dancing, singing, or traveUing in a boat, 
on horseback, in a coach, or in a sedan. So perverted 
were the feelings of these Sabbatarians, on the subject 
of the Lord's day, that, in their code of laws appears 
the following : — " No one shall run on the Sabbath- 
day, or walk in his garden, cook victuals, make beds, 
sweep house, cut hair, or shave." — (Russell, Vol. IL 
p. 209). 
Military The military propensities of the Scottish ministers, 

propen- during this period, were very strong. The warlike 
Scottish ^ habits of the Scottidi preachers are alluded to, in a letter 
niinisters ^om Archbishop Sharp to Douglas, dated at Breda, in 
1660. (Ibid. p. 209, NoU). 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The Marquis of Montrose — Civil war — Trial, and murder, of 
Strafford — Greneral Leslie — Dr. Leslie — Dr. Forbes of Corse — 
Learning discountenanced — The King's concessions — The 
Moderate Presbyterians — Progress of revolution — Battle of 
Edgehill— The Covenanters in open rebellion — Formation of 
the Solemn League and Covenant — Westminster Assembly — 
The question of toleration — Marston Moor — Battles of Tipper- 
muir, and Aberdeen — Liverlochy — ^Auldearn — ^Alford^-Kilsyth 
— PMliphaugh — Blood-thirstiness of the Covenanting ministers 
— Battle of Naseby— The King takes refuge in the Scottish camp 
— Surrender of the King to the English Houses of Parliament — 
Murder of Charles the First — Sublimity of Charles's demeanour 
— ^The popular feeling — Sentence of death — Charles's equanim- 
ity — The day of execution — Charles's character — The Engage- 
ment — Moderate Presbyterians — Pride's Purge — ^The Eump — 
Murder of the Duke of Hamilton — Indignation of the Scots, 
and proclamation of Prince Charles as their King. 

Hitherto, James, Marquis of Montrose, Had been Marquis of 
reckoned an adherent of the Covenant. Now, he Montrose, 
became a loyal subject of his sovereign ; and swore to 
live, and die, in his service. He had gone with the 
Covenanters so long as he believed their objects to be 
rational, and just ; and his name is to be seen appended 
to the original Covenant, which yet exists in the 
Advocates' Library, Edinburgh. But after he dis- 
covered their real object and character, it is im- 
possible for men of Christian integrity, and honour, 
in the nineteenth century, to wonder that a man of 
Montrose's gallant, and high-minded spirit, should have 
left such men. He did so ; and, from the moment of 
his defection — or, rather, from the moment of his public 
declaration, that he would adhere to his loyalty, and 
to his royal master's cause — he has, by Covenanting 
writers, been compared to all the monsters of iniquity. 
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and his name has been nsed as if he had been every- 
thing yUe and infamous. 
Civil war. The heaviest curse which can befall a nation, presented 
itself at this time. The clouds had been long gathering : 
they now burst into a storm, which swept the land. 
The Covenant had, in so £ur, triumphed. 

In such a state of matters, Charles found it necessary 
to take decisive steps, for the preservation of his crown, 
and even of his life. He had invaded no privilege of 
his subjects; but he had endeavoured to defend the 
prerogative which had been landed down to him from 
his forefathers. This was the crime for which he paid 
the penalty of his life, on the scaffold before Whitehall. 
What had gained for Queen Elizabeth the title of " good 
Queen Bess" was reckoned, in Charles, "flat blasphemy ;" 
and those, who praise the former for her high-handed 
execution of power, do not fail to condemn the latter 
for his mild, but dignified, resolution to maintain his 
position as the ruler of his peopla 
Trial, and The fact of the Earl of Strafford's trial and murder 
murder, of is familiar to every reader of English history ; but 
Strafford, certain circumstances connected witili them are not so 
well known. Strafford was charged with high treason ; 
and every one — whether counsel, or witnesses — who 
should speak in his favour, was ordered to be adjudged 
guilty of treason also ! (Stephen, Vol. IL pp. 53, 
54). 

The eagerness with which the Covenanters thirsted 
for the blood of this nobleman, and of Archbishop 
Laud, may be judged of from the fact, that the Pres- 
byterian Principal Baillie wrote, from London, to the 
presbytery of Irvine, in the following words : — " But 
that which is the great remora^ to all matters, is the 
head of Strafford. As for poor Canterbury, he is so 
contemptible, that all cast him out of their thoughts." 
— (Baillie's LeiterB, Vol. I. p. 309). Yet " poor Canter- 
bury" was not so ** contemptible," as to prevent 
Principal Baillie's friends from considering it necessary 
to murder him, in his old age, on Tower HilL 
General The man who was placed at the head of the Coven- 

I^lie- anting army was General Leslie; an old man, small 
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in stature, and deformed in person, who had been an 
adventurer in foreign parts, but who, according to 
Baillie, on account of his affected piety of deportment, 
possessed a great reputation, and was a popular and 
respected leader. His soldiers W€re, chiefly, peasants 
from the Western counties ; and, followed by them, 
he, on the 20th of May, marched upon the English 
Border. 

While the Covenanters marched for the Engli^ 
Border, they displsijed . blue flags, with the arms of 
Scotland wrought in gold, and the inscription — " Foe 
Cheist's Crown and Covenant." For what reason 
we know not, but a " true blue Whig" or Presbyterian 
— ^is still known to every reader of Scottish history. 
General LesHe's army wa^s suppUed with a multitude 
of preachers ; who lost no opportunity of stirring up 
strife and dissension, and of exciting the lieges of 
Scotland, and England, to rebellion and bloodshed. 
Their sermons, their psalm-sineing, their prayine, and 
their reading of the ^riptures, h^' no end ; 'and! yet, 
their conduct shewed that they had not a particle of 
Christian charity in their h^^. 

Among those who suffered from the persecution of Dr. Lesley, 
the Covenanters was Dr. LesHe, Principal of King's 
College, Aberdeen. He was charged with being 
" lazy." In fact, he was a retired scholar ; a reading, 
painful student, who spent his days, and his nights, 
among his books. Against the purity of his personal 
character never was a whisper heard. (Stephen, VoL 
II. pp. 623, 624). 

Dr. Forbes of Corse, was the next whom the Dr. Forbes 
Covenanters persecuted. He was Professor of Divi- of Corse, 
nity in Aberdeen ; and a man eminent for learning, 
and piety. He was the son of the great and good 
Bishop Patrick Forbes; and, in order to avoid the 
persecution against him, he retired to Holland, from 
which he did not return till the year 1646. 

The more that Presbyterianism advanced, the more Learning 
was learning thrust into the background. A know- discoun- 
ledge of antiquity, and of the fathers, was held in t^^'^ced* 
contempt; and the cry, "Down doctrine, and up 

Z 
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Clirist,'' was one of the popular cries of the day, 
(Ibid. 625), 
1641. In August, 1641, Charles the First revisited Scot- 

™l^:°f? ^^>^^ He held a parliament in Edinburgh ; and did 
e«veiything in his power to conciliate the Covenanters. 
He granted everything that was asked. The King's 
real friends were utterly dissatisfied with these marks 
of Royal favour, conferred upon men who were decid- 
edly rebels. There was indeed a body of men, who 
may be termed Moderate Presbyterians, and who were 
satisfied with the King's concessions. Their number, 
however, was few. The rabid portion of the Cove- 
nanters pursued their course ; and it is a remarkable 
fact, that among the most frantic of their adherents 
were the females of Edinburgh. (Guthrie's MemoirSy 
94). 

like the lava of Vesuvius, the torrent of Revolution 
Frogressof flowed on. From the heights of the mountain it 
ion. 4gsQgn(jg(j in^Q f^^Q ygjieys ; and the treason, which 
had been, at first, confined to the breasts of some of 
tlie noblest in the land, gradually expanded itself 
among the humbler, but more extensive, ranks of 
society. Charles's concessions had been in vain. He 
had unkinged himself ; and, in the estimation of the 
loyal portion of his people, he had imprudently given 
up privileges which were the undoubted prerogative 
of the crown. 

The mighty contest had thoroughly commenced. 

Cavalier and Roundhead had met in mortal conflict ; 

and the battle of Edgehill, in Warwickshire, had left 

the troops of the King in so far triumphant 

Covenant- The King having refused to assemble a Scottish 

ere in open parliament, and being betrayed by his own advocate, 

rebellion, g^ Thomas Hope, who was, privately, against his 

' * master's interest, and the adviser of the leaders of the 

Covenanting party, a Convention of Estates was 

called, and sat down on the 2 2d of June. A General 

Assembly had been held at St. Andrews, on the 27th 

of July 1642 ; and, in 1643, another Assembly took 

place in .Edinburgh. These Assemblies, and the 

Convention, vied with one another, which should be 

first in its attack upon Regal power, and Episcopal 
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jurisdiction. A close correspondence went on, between 
the leading men, in the Long Parliament of England, 
and those who favoured their ideas in Scotland ; and 
out of this came the formation of the famous Solemn Formatioa 
League and Covenant, by which those signing it bound °^ Solemn 
themselves, as they expressed it, " to endeavour, with- c^^^,^^ 
out respect of persons, the extirpation of Popery, and Aug. 17th. 
Prelacy ; that is, Church-government by archbishops, 
bishops, chancellors, and commissaries, deans and 
chapters, and all other ecclesiastical officers depending 
on that hierarchy." Not satisfied with enforcing their 
Presbyterian tenets on the people of Scotland, the 
Covenanters extended their views to' England, and 
openly avowed their intention to reduce the English 
people under the bondage of a similar yoke. 

Dr. Cook, who, although a Presbyterian writer, is, 
on* the whole, a candid historian on the subject of the 
troubles of the seventeenth century, says : — " Alluding 
to the Solemn League and Covenant, it must not be 
kept out of view that the whole of its* spirit was in 
direct opposition to the spirit of Christianity — breath- 
ing an intolerance that sapped the most sacred of 
those rights, which it was one of its avowed designs 
to secure — vesting a Protestant community with 
powers inconsistent with the fundamental principles 
on which the Reformation had proceeded — and, parti- 
cularly, destroying that free exercise of private judg- 
ment for which the first Reformers, to their immortal 
honour, had strenuously contended." — (Vol. III. p. 64).' 

On the Ist of July 1643, the famous Assembly^ Westmin- 
naraed the Westminster Assembly, and whose only ster As- 
authority was that of the two English rebel Houses ^^ ^^ . 
of Parliament, commenced its sittings at Westminster. 
It consisted of six earls, four lords^ sixteen other 
lay-members of parliament, and a hundred and sixteen 
preachers, chiefly Presbyterians, with some Independ- 
ents, and a fev/ Episcopalians. It is amusing to' find 
that the members who composed this heterogeneous 
Assembly were allowed four shillings a day for main- 
tenance, with a parliamentary security against the 
penalties of non-residence. (Skinner, VoL II. p. 364). 

The Solemn League and Covenant, between tha^ 
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Seottish and English rebels, was, in Septemb^, 164?, 
ordered, by the rebel English Houses of Parliament, 
to be signed by every one, under the penalty of being 
denounced as a Malignant, and confiscation of pro- 
perty, and even sentence of death. Surely, never was 
there such a reign of terror as this, excepting the 
Reign of Terror which existed, in France, imder 
Bobespierre. 

The question of toleration had been one oi the first 
questions debated in the Westminster Assembly ; but 
it was decided to be unlawful, even in defiance of the 
remonstrances of the two Houses of Parliament. And 
yet there are writers, of the nineteenth century, who 
ean coolly speak of the " persecution " of these mai, 
by Episcopalians, when the latter became possessed of 
power ! 

Such was the persecution exerdsed, at this tisae^ 
agaiast the real clergy of England, that, in London 
alone — not to speak of other parts of the kingdom — 
no fewer than about one hundred and fifteen clergy- 
men were turned out of their livings, their houses 
rifled, and their wives and famihes driven out upcm 
the streets. (Skinner, VoL II. p. 375). 

On a calm consideration of the proceedings of the 
English Puritans, and the Scottish Covenanters, of the 
seventeenth century, it is not possible for a dispassion- 
ate inquirer to come to any other conclusion, than 
that, while the ostensible object of both these parties 
was the vindication of civil and religious liberty, their 
real purpose was the establishment of a despotism, 
whi^ — to use their own perverted language of Scrip- 
ture — was to " bind kings in chains, and their nobles 
with links of iron." The despotism — as in the Eomish 
Church — ^was to be a spiritual one ; and men, on the 
plea of being ministers of religion, and special servants 
of the everlasting Gk)d, were to take the civil afiEEiirs 
of kingdoms into their hands, and to establish a 
tyranny unheard of since the days of HUdebrand. 

The battle of Marston Moor had taken place ; and, 
notwithstanding the loyalty of the great body of his 
subjects — notwithstanding the firmness of the Marquis 
of Newcastle, and the fiery charge of Prince Bupert — 
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tte cause of Charles was going down. The battle of 
Marston Moor was the crisis of the civil war. The 
genius, and indomitable energy, of Cromwell — ^the 
invincibiHty of his Ironsides— the irresistible deter- 
mination of Fairfax, and of old Leven, and his nephew, 
David Leslie — ^prevailed; and, notwithstanding all 
that cavalier gallantry, and enthusiasm, could- do, down 
went the king and the crown^ — down' went the altar 
and the throne. 

The brilliant victories of Montrose, over the Cove- Battles of 
nanting rebels, at Tippermuir, near Perth (Sept Ist,^^^®^^^, 
1644), and at Aberdeen (Sept. 12th)j did not niuch^benieeiL' 
alter the dismal state of public affairs. They, simply, 
acquired, for Montrose, from the rebel committee in 
Scotland!, among other titles, that of "the traitor 
James Graham." 

At InviBrlochy, Montrose defeated Argyle in person; 1645. 
and, in the course of three months afterwsids, he I»°e^Jo«*'r» 
routed General Murray at AuldeariL Two months Alfoid!cuad 
subsequently, he attained a> victory over General Kilsyth. 
Baillie, at Alford. Kilsyth next witnessed the prowess Feb. 2d. 
of this gallant, and accomplished member of the^y ^ 
family of Graham; but, nevertheless, the flame of ^^ 
internal discord burnt as fiercely as ever.* 

The last battle-field of the great Monttose wasPMlip- 
Philiphaugh. There, while writing dispatches at S^^^io^v i 
Selkirkj a mile ofl^ he was surprised by J)avid Leslie; ^ * 
and, almost unconscious of the attack, utterly defeated. 
Accompanied by a few friends, he fled- across the moun- 
tains; and, from that moment, the condition of the 
Eroyal cause was hopeless. The bloody revenge, taken 
by Leslie, was disgraceful to humanity. He shot 
his prisoners in the courtyard of Newark Castle ; ' • 

andj while one shot, after another, went o% the Rev. 
David Dickson, one of the lights of the Covenant, ex- 
claimed, " Eh, but the Lord's wark goes bonnilie on !" 
It is shocking to think, that the minister^ of the 

• Many years after, when Montrose was cold in his grave, ah 
aged Highlander, who had fought at Kilsyth, was, while basking 
in the summer sun, wont to say, to his grand-children, and 
great-grand -children, "Ah ! lads, it was a braw day, Eilsytb; 
At ilka stroke o' my braid-sword, I clove twa ello* breeks." 

z 1 
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Blood- Solemn League and Covenant — so far firom being 
*^^*^^®*® ministers of peace, and of mercy — were, after the 
an^e^^ battle of PhiUphaugh, the most clamorous for the 
ministerB. blood of every prisoner taken in the fight. At their 
instance, many of the best, and the wisest, in the land 
perished on the scaffold. 

The Scottish Covenanting nobles would, probably, 
have been satisfied ; but, in reference to the prisoners 
taken, the text of the ministers — in the perverted 
language of Scripture — ^was, "What meaneth, then, 
this bleating of sheep in mine ears, and the lowing of 
oxen?" On the strength of this text. Lord O^vy, 
a young man of eighteen years of age, and a number 
of others, were consigned to the scaffold. Some days 
after the battle, about eighty of the wives, and 
children, and camp-followers, connected with the loyal 
army, were deliberately drowned. (Wishart's Life of 
Montrose, cited by Napier). 
Battle of The battle of Naseby was^ as far as England is 
Naseby. concerned, the ruin of the Eoyal cause. Marston Moor 
had seen the Royal standard go down; but it rose 
again. At Naseby it went down to rise no more. 
The personal gallantry of Charles — the proverbial 
• chivalric impetuosity, and rashness of Rupert — and the 
stem determination of the Cavaliers to live, or die, in 
defence of their king — were utterly unavailing against 
the Parliamentary fanaticism of Fairfax, Ireton, Skip- 
pen, and Cromwell : whose horse, foot, and artillery, 
The King in the end, swept all before them. Charles fled into 
takes Wales ; and, after various vicissitudes, threw himself 

Sottfsh^ upon the generosity of his Scottish subjects, by taking 
camp. refuge in their camp, before Newark, where he was 
1646. received by Lord Leven. The high-sf)irited feeling 

Way 6th. ^iiich led Charles to take refuge with his Scottish 
subjects, even although in arms against him, in pre- 
ference to throwing himself upon his enemies in 
England, can never be sufficiently appreciated. Miser- 
able it is to think, that his confidence should have 
been misplaced. 

The Scot of Wallace, and of Brace's days, would have 
perished, sword in hand, before he gave up his sovereign, 
to English hatred, for the sake of English ^Id. Tlie 
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mailed warriors who lay around King James, on 
Flodden's gory field, would have spumed, with undis- 
sembled indignation, the slightest proposal, on the part 
of England, to disavow allegiance to their native, and 
hereditary, king ;— much more, to have handed him 
over to men who were his subjects, and who, at the 
same time, thirsted for his blood. 

Sad and sorrowful, therefore, is the tale which a Surrender 
Scotchman has to tell, when he is compelled to relate, J ^® y?^ 
that a Scottish army sold their King. Nevertheless, Houses of 
there can be no doubt of the fact. Historical inquiry Parliament. 
only makes it the more indisputable. The rebel 1647. 
parliament of England had used the Scottish Cove- ^^' ^^'^• 
nanting army for their own purposes. They had agreed 
to pay them for their traitorous services : they now 
wished to be released from the burden. The Covenanting 
army were not unwilling to remove to the north ; but 
they mildly — almost humbly — reminded their southern 
allies that they had aided them in their treason, and 
that,^ as a matter of course, they, like Judas, e3q)ected 
their " thirty pieces of silver." The Long Parliament 
of England deigned to take the claims of these degenerate 
Scotsmen into consideration. They told them, that, if 
they would consent to deliver the sovereign of both 
parties into their power, without any condition as to 
the safety of his Majesty's person, they would pay them 
the sum of £400,000. To this proposition the Scottish 
Covenanting army yielded assent. 

Shame upon the men, who could so betray the honour 
of their country ! Shame upon the men, who could 
re-cross the Tweed, leaving upon Scotland a scandal, 
and a stain of disgrace, which will last while the world 
endures ! 

It was on the 16th of January that the rebel 
Convention of Estates, in Edinburgh, decided on jdelding 
to the demands of the EnglishTarliament. The Koyal 
victim had been bound to the horns of the altar. On 
the 28th of the same month, the sacrifice was consum- Jan. 28th. 
mated ; and the person of his Majesty, Charles the 
First, King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, 
Defender of the Faith, was formally, at Newcastle, 
handed over to English commissioners — his bom 
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subjects — to bs disposed of as those from whom they 
derived their authority might please. 

At the meeting of the Convention, the Duke of 
Hamilton, and his friends, solemnly protested against 
this infamous transaction. So did the Earl of Crawford, 
Lindsay. The Earl of Lanark, Hamilton's brother, in 
a tone of the utmost vehemence, said : — " As God shall 
have mercy on- my soul at the great day, I would choose 
rather to have my head struck off at the market-cross 
of Edinburgh than give my consent^ to* this vote." — 
(Burnet's Memoirs, p. 31Q)i 

Thus was Charles bought, and sdd. The Scottish 
Covenanting army received their money : the English 
rebels received their prey. It has been attempted, 
again, and againj to deny that the Scottish Covenanters 
sold their King. But it is impossible to ignore the 
plain, and simple, circumstance, that the English 
Parliament agreed to give the Scottish Covenanting 
army the money demanded by them only on condition 
of their giving up to them the person of their* mutual 



sovereign. 



Murder of 
Charles I. 



As a nation, Scotland abhorred the sale of the King. 
They denounced it in the strongest manner. Not one- 
third of the nobility of the realm were present at the 
Convention of Estates which sanctioned the measure. 
As regards the people at large, perhaps not one out of 
a hundred would have approved of the deed. 

One of the greatest tragedies which had yet been 
known ill Europe was about to be enacted. This 
was the pretended trial, and the murder, of Charles the 
First. The Presbyterians had lost their power over the 
King's person-^: the Independents, and the English 
army, with Oliver Cromwell at their head, w6re in 
possession of it. After many sufferings, on the p^Mi; of 
his Majesty, the mock-trial, here referred to, took place 
in Westminster HalL 

Perfiaps there is nothing, in history, which can 

of Charles's equal the sublimity of conduct and demeanour of 

Jan lotr ^^^^^^s the First, when he appeared in that HaU 

before the pretended High Court of Justice. There 

sat John Bradshaw, a sergeant-at-law^, as president. 

There stood Coke, or Cooky affecting to be Solicitor 
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General for the Commons of England. There was an 
audience, gazing upon a spectade such as the world 
never before saw ; — a lawful king, the descendant of 
kings of many centuries, arraigned before his own 
subjects — a sovereign called upon to plead before those 
who were bound to obey him. Under the surveillance 
of a guard, Charles walked into the Hall ; and, with 
kingly dignity, took his seat. He did not remove his 
hat. . The rebels did not dare to order liim to do so. 
" Conscience," says Shakspeare, " makes cowards of us 
all;" and, under the influence of this feeling, the 
fsJlen monarch was allowed to maintain his position, 
and to demand of the men who pretended to be his 
judges the duty of their allegiance. "I," said he, 
" am the fountain, of all law ; and I demand to know 
by what authority you bring me here T' 

Never was there a scene equal to this mock-trial of 
Charles. The insolence of Bradshaw, and the calm 
and majestic dignity of his sovereign, were equally 
conspicuous. " Sir," said Bradshaw, " you have heard 
your charge read. The Court expects your answer." — 
" B,emember," was Charles's reply, " I am your king — 
your lawful king. I have a trust committed to me 
by God, by old and lawful descent. I will not betray 
it, to answer to a new unlawful authority." — " I 
require you," said Bradshaw, "in the name of the 
people of England, of which you are elected king, to 
answer." — " I deny that," rejoined his Majesty ; " Eng- 
land never was an elective kingdom, but a hereditary 
kingdom for nearly a thousand years. I staad for 
the liberties of my people ; and I refuse to acknow- 
ledge the authority by which you sit there, because, 
by such an acknowledgment, I should betray them." 
—(Stephen, Vol. II. pp. 288-297). 

While the proceedings went on, the popular feeling, Popular 
in behalf of the discrowned monarch, betrayed itself ^^^'^^B- 
in the most unnustakable manner. During the seven 
days it lasted, as his Majesty retired from the presence 
of Bradshaw, and those who sat beside him, the cry 
was : — " God save the BLing !" — None but the soldiers 
refused to i-espect him ; and their insults he received 
with a calmness, and a dignity, which did honour to 
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of death. 
Jan. 2rtih. 



Charles's 

equani- 

ttiity. 



day of ' 
execution. 
Jan. 30th. 



GharWs 
eharaeter. 



kim^ as a king, a Christian, and a martyr to tk^' 
'Mberties of his peopla 

On the 27th' of January, the previously concocted 
sentence of death, against the Kmg, was pronounced* 
It was ordered, that Charles, the sovereign of three 
kingdoms, should be put to death, by having his head 
severed from his body. The sentence was read' by the- 
clerk : it was confirmed by Bradshaw. 

As Charles left the Hall, he was subjected to' 
indignities of the grossest kind. Soldiers puffed their 
tobacco-smok« in his face — others threw bits of their 
pipes in his way, in order that they might cause him 
to stumble — one villain, more insolent than the rest, 
spit in his Majesty's face. Of the last insult, the 
King took ho further notice, than by wiping his face 
with his handkerchief His magnanimity never for a 
moment, left him ; and he went forth, from the pre- 
sence of his murderers, as our Saviour went forth from 
that of Pilate of old. 

The tragedy is over. Charles has perished on the 
scaffold 'j and the legions of Cromwell are, for a time, 
triumphant. Charles was attended, in his last moments, 
by Dr. Juxon, Bishop of London. " I go," said he, 
" from a corruptible to an incorruptible crown." 

That Charles possessed great abilities, is generally 
acknowledged. That he was equal and dispassionate 
in his temper, and remarkably regular in his private 
life, can scarcely be denied. He was a virtuous, and- 
attached, husbMid. As a parent, his conduct is unim- 
peachable ; and his last interview with his children 
supplies conclusive evidence of his anxiety that they 
should be trained in the paths of religion and virtue. 
No licentious jests were ever allowed to be uttered iA 
his presence. He was diffident of his^own judgment ; 
apt to permit himself to be overruled by the judgment 
of others. He was deeply learned-^her was forcible in 
his reasoning — and, as an author, he was one of the 
best writers of his time. Lord Clarendon — no mean 
judge of human nature — ^sums up his character in these 
words : — " He was the worthiest gentleman, the best 
jnaster, the best friend, the best husband, the best 
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father, and the best Christian, that the age in which 
he lived produced." 

One trait in Charles's character must be particularly 
noticed, as it may be said to have been his ruin. We 
mean his facility of disposition, which led him to 
believe persons to he his friends, who were in reality 
his enemies. He was betrayed by many of those m 
whom he put his trust ; and their perfidy he would not 
be convinced of. He neglected those who were really 
attached to him ; and he rewarded men, who, for their 
own political reasons, hated him with a bitter hatred. 
He granted the Long Parliament perpetuity; and 
placed the whole influence of the crown of England in 
their hands. He gave the Scottish Estates the privilege 
of appointing to all offices of power and trust, whetiier 
civil or military. Contrary to *^ the dictates of a right- 
informed judgment," he yielded to the Presbyterian 
party, in Scotland, the establishment of their discipline ; 
and his error became manifest to himself only after he 
had witnessed the efforts of the Covenanters to force 
their system upon England. To such an extent did his 
concessions go, that, at last, there was scarcely anything 
left for him to concede. 

Charles was buried at Windsor, in St. George's I'eb 9th, 
Chapel, in the middle of the quire. His body remained, 
for two nights, in a house, at Windsor, which is now a 
stable, and which is still shewn. The governor refused 
to allow the burialroffice to be read over it j and it was 
consigned to the earth with no other solemnity than 
that of sighs and tears. On the coffin was the 
inscription, " King Charles. 1649." 

We have shewn that the Scottish Covenanting army The Bn- 
had sold their King to English traitors; but that the Scot^ gagemeni. 
tish nation were no parties to the deed. On the contrary, 
no sooner was the Scottish Parliament, in 1648, made 
aware of danger to his Majesty's person, than they 
vindicated the honour of Scotland, by passing a reso- 
lution called the Engagement, and by raising an army 
intended for the purpose of co-operating with the 
English royalists. Their doing so gave great offence to 
the Presbyterian ministers ; who launched their thunders 
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at the heads of all who should dare to take any part in 
the measnre. 
Moderate Much has been said, and written, in connection with 
^^^' the Scottish Covenanters, and the English PnritanSy on 
the subject of ^ Civil and Beligions Liberty." As to this 
matter, we shall leave the reader to judge for himself, 
after we have stated the following particulars. The 
persons who are spoken, and written of^ as advocates of 
civil and religious liberty, actually rendered it a highly 
punishable offence to print " any reasons, pro or con," 
respecting '^the Kirk of Scotland, or Cod's cause in 
hand, without warrant from Mr. Archibald Johnstone, 
as clerk to the AssemUy, and advocate for the Kiik." 
They rend^'ed every one liable to excommunication, 
who might ^ speak, or write, against the Covenant," or 
themselves. Their principal writers, such as Baillie, 
Rutherford, Calamy, and Burgess, declared toleration 
of their neighbour's mode of thinking, on religions 
subjects, to be '' the hydra of schisms and heresies, and 
the floodgate to all manner of iniquity and danger ;" — 
a '^ grand design of the devil," which ought to be " put 
down by the civil authorities.'* They preached, and 
wrote, against ''pretended liberty of conscience," as 
" a monstrous imagination," which '' all the devils of 
hell were at work to promote." 

It must not be supposed, however, that there were 
not moderate Presbyterians in existence during this 
stormy period. On the contrary, both in Scotland, and 
in England, there were some who held the violent and 
sanguinary doctrines of the fierce zealots of the Solemn 
League and Covenant in abhorrence ; and who wete 
the prototypes of the established Presbyterians of 
Scotland of the present age. There were good, and 
excellent, men in the Presbyterian body, who saw 
that the violence of the Coveoanting, and Puritanical, 
factions were bringing a scandal on Christianity itself ; 
and they strove to avert the torrent of sedition, treason, 
and anarchy, as much as lay in their power. The 
Long Parliament — as it is styled — ^had now abolished 
the House of Lords ; and, when it was known that, 
under the influence of Cromwell, and his military 
force, they were about to try, and sentence, the King, 
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the Presbyterian ministers, in, and about, London drew 
up a spirited remonstrance, which they addressed to 
the Lord General Fairfax. This remonstrance was 
signed by forty-seven ministers, and dated the 18th 
January. Previously to the trial of Charles, Colonel Pride's 
Pride, at the head of two regiments, had, in December, E"'^®* , 
1648, surrounded the House of Commons, and had ^^'g * 
arrested, and put in confinement, forty-one members 
of the Presbyterian party. On the two following days, 
above a hundred more were excluded. The Long Par- 
liament was thus reduced to about fifty members ; all 
virulent Republicans. This was called Pride's Purge ; 
and the Parliament which his Purge left was termed The Rump, 
the Rump. The star of the Independents, and of 
Cromwell, was in the ascendant. 

The murder of Charles the First, by the Independ- Indigna- 
ents of England, roused the indignation of the ^^^ °^ *^® 
Scottish people; — the more so, as it had been a ^|j^, 
Scottish Covenanting army that placed him in tion of 
the power of the Southern rebels, and inasmuch as Prince 
foreigners taunted them with the sale of their sove- ^^^?l " 
reign, as if it had been a national act. Had they ^^' ^' 
possessed the power to do so, it is probable they 
would have gone to war with the dominant English 
traitors. They were obliged, however, to content 
themselves with entering into a negotiation with 
Charles's son. Prince Charles, who was then in Hol- 
land, with a view to his occupation of the throne of 
Scotland. The Scottish Convention of Estates sent 
commissioners to the prince, first, at the Hague, and 
then in Jersey ; and the negotiation ended in Charles's 
being proclaimed king. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Accession of Charles the Second. — Montros^ — His murder — 
Fanaticism, and cruelty, of the Covenanters— Fast -days — Dr. 
Wishart — Sir Robert Spottiswood — The Covenanting reign of 
terror — Oliver CromweU — ^His destruction of General Assem- 
blies — His conquest of Scotland — Death of Cromwell — His 
Character — Accession of Richard Cromwell — His retirement 
into private life — Anecdote of his latter years — Charles eseapes 
to the north — The Resolutioners, and the Remonstrators or 
Protestors — Coronation of Charles — His early disposition — ^The 
Honours of Scotland — General feeling towards Episcopacy — 
General Monk's movements— ^The Rump Parliament — Procla- 
mation of the King — James Sharpe — The King's advice to the 
Scottish ministers. 

Accession of By the death of his father, Charles the Second was, 
^ftSo^^ ^' without regard to any negotiations between him and 
Jan 30th *^® Scottish Convention, the rightful sovereign of 
Great Britain and Irelana. He was eighteen years of 
age; and had experienced every degree of hardship 
and suffering. He had often been without food— 
without fire — and almo^st without clothing. Neverthe- 
less, such was the natural buoyancy of his spirits, that 
he had borne all with serenity, and even cheerfulness ; 
and, after he was seated at Whitehall, he frequently 
made the remembrance of what he had endured a 
subject of jest and laughter. 
Montrose. The gallant and accomplished Marquis of Montrose, 
1650. appears, again, conspicuously on the stage. The 

King had granted him a commission to act as his 
Lieutenant-General of Scotland. While executing this 
commission, with a few followers in the north, he fell 
into an ambuscade, laid for him by Colonel Strachan, 
a Covenanting leader; and the result was, that his 
followers were scattered. He himself escaped into the 
Reay country, where he was foully betrayed by Madeod 
May 1st. of Assynt, and carried to Edinburgh. On his way thither 
he met his two sons at Ejnnaird, the house of his 
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father-in-law, the Earl of Southesk. He spent a night 
at the Grange, about twelve miles from Dundee ; and, 
while there, nearly effected his escape. When he 
arrived at Dundee, the citizens of that town, although 
they had suffered much from his arms, yet received 
him with sympathy, and supplied him with clothes, 
and other necessaries, suitable to his rank. The house 
in which he slept is still to be seen there ; and it is to 
the honour of the citizens of Dundee, of two centuries 
ago, that they beheld with reverence, and respect, a 
fallen foe. 

There is not a spot, on the page of Scottish history, 
blacker than that which characterizes the murder of 
the great Marquis of Montrose. On the 18th of May, May 18th. 
he was brought into Edinburgh in a manner which, Saturday, 
before trial, would have been disgraceful even in the 
case of the vilest of felons. At the Watergate, near 
the palace of Holyrood, he was placed in a cart, bare- 
headed, and, amid a countless multitude, slowly 
removed to the Tolbooth of Edinburgh. He was 
bound to the cart by a rope, and the hangman, with 
his head covered, rode before him on the horse which 
drew the cart. When the procession reached Moray 
House, in the Canongate, it stopped; and there, on 
the balcony, which still exists, stood the Marquis of 
Argyle, Ids son Lord Lorn and his newly married wife 
— a daughter of the Earl of Moray — the Chancellor 
Loudon, and Johnstone of Warriston. This party were 
in the midst of marriage festivities ; and they feasted 
their eyes by gazing oi;i the illustrious captive. With 
a dignity unabashed, Montrose looked toward them, 
and they crept back into the house. 

Montrose appeared before the parliament ; where he 
was not tried, but sentenced. The Chancellor Loudon, 
addressed him in a vituperative speech ; and to this 
speech the Lieutenant-Gfeneral of the King replied 
with courage, temper, and dignity. He declared that 
his sole object had ever been, to act as a good Chris- 
tian, and a loyal subject. The brutal address of 
Loudon, in reply, is upon record. He declared Mon- 
trose to be "a person most infamous, perjured, and 
treacherous" — "a most cruel and inhuman butcher"— 
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and " a sworn enemy to the Covenant, and the peace 
of his country." He wound up his speech by ordering 
Montrose to go down on his knees to hear his sentence ; 
which sentence was, that he should be consigned to 
the horrors of a barbarous execution ; and he heard it 
unmoved. 
May 21st. On Tuesday, the 21st of May, this sentence was 
His mur- carried into effect. Montrose was hanged, on a gallows 
^^^' thirty feet high, at the cross of Edinburgh, after being 

tormented, in his last moments, by the exhortations of 
the Rev. James Guthrie, and other ministers of the 
period. His head was placed on the Tolbooth of 
Edinburgh, and his body was dissevered,, and his limbs 
sent to the four principal towns of the kingdom. Thus 
perished, in the thirty-eighth year of his age, one who 
was, at the time, perhaps the most accomplished man 
in Europe. 
Fanaticism It may not be unprofitable to take a glance at the 
and cruelty general conduct of the Covenanting party while such 
t^Z^""' deeds were being enacted. The fanaticism and cruelty 
^"""^ of that party stTnd forth in prominent characters which 
cannot be mistaken. According to Bishop Burnet, 
"curses were thundered out," from their pulpits, 
"against those who went not out to help the angel of 
the Lord against the mighty." One preacher, in a 
sermon, declared that all " the non-subscribers of the 
Covenant were atheists," numbering among these non- 
subscribers the judges of the Court of Session, and 
many of the members of the Privy Council Another 
preacher said, that, " as the wrath of God never was 
diverted from his people until the seven sons of Saul 
were hanged up before the Lord in Gibeah, so the 
wrath of God would never depart from the kingdom 
till the tunce seven" — alluding to the two archbishops, 
and the twelve bishops of Scotland — " were hanged up 
before the Lord." A third very strangely wished, 
" that he and all the bishops of Scotland, were in a 
bottomless boat at sea together ; for he would be well 
content to lose his own life so that they lost theirs." 
Such was the spirit of the age in which the Solemn 
League and Covenant triumphed. 

Not only was the fanaticism of the Covenanters thus 
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glaring, but their tyranny, oppression, and cruelty, were 
of the most horrible kind. They ruled the people of 
Scotland with a rod of iron. While the Covenanters 
were professing loyalty to the King, yet, if the King's 
friends met together, they were styled Plotters, 
Infallibility was claimed by the Covenanting party ; 
and the Earl of Leven, Johnston of Warristone, and 
others, had no hesitation in avowing, that every oath 
should be received with a mental reservation. 

The fast-days of the Covenanters were found to be Fast-days, 
intolerable. They are thus described by Spalding : — 
" No meat durst be made ready ; searchers sought the 
town's houses, and kitchens, for the same ; thus are 
the people vexed with these extraordinary fasts, and 
thanksgivings, upon the Sabbath-day, appointed by 
God for a day of rest, more than their bodies are vexed 
with labour on the week-day, through the preposterous 
zeal of our ministers." — {History, Vol. 11. pp. 47, 48). 

Among those who suffered, at this time, at the hands 
of the Covenanters, was Dr. Wishart, the future bishop DrWishart. 
of Edinburgh. He and his family were reduced to a 
state of starvation. He was plundered of all his 
property, and thrown into a loathsome dungeon, in 
the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, named the Thieves' Hole. 

The death of Sir Eobert Spottiswood— another Sir Bx>bert 

victim — was accompanied by circumstances of a ^P^*^" 
peculiarly solemn nature. On the evening before his 
execution, he was visited by Sir Ewen Cameron of 
Lochiel, a young man scarcely seventeen years old, and 
a ward of Argyle ; and the advice which Sir Robert 
gave him was such as would have done honour to the 
philosophers and saints of any age. '^ Judge always," 
said Sir Robert, " of mankind by their actions. There 
is no knowing the heart. Religion and virtue are 
inseparable, and are the only sure and infallible guides 
to pleasure and happiness. As they teach us our several 
duties to God, to our neighbours, to ourselves, and to 
our king and country, so is it impossible that a person 
can be endued with either who is deficient in any one 
of these indispensable duties, whatever he may pretend. 
Remember, young man, that you hear this from one 
who is to die to-morrow for endeavouring to perform 

A 2 
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those sacred obligations^ and who can have no otiier 
interest in what he says than a real concern for your 
prosperity, happiness, and hononr.** Young Lochiel 
afterwards became a devoted Royalist. (Lawson, p. 650). 
Ooyenant' The reign of terror, existing under the sanction, and 
ing reign of by the authority, of the Solemn League and Covenant 
tenor. ^^^ g^jj^ ^^ Scotland had never seen before. Civil 
smiihonty was, in so hi, in abeyance ; and the Presby- 
terian ministers ruled the Scottish people with a rod, 
such as had never been wielded by the Romish clergy 
even in their palmiest days. The domination of these 
men is described, in the Memoirs of Lochiel, as the 
^* most cruel tyranny that ever scourged, and afflicted, 
the sons of men.'' '' The jails,'* it is said, on the S£une 
authority, " were crammed full of innocent people, in 
order to furnish our governors with blood ; sacrifices 
wherewith to feast their eyes. The scaffolds daily 
smoked with the blood of our best patriots ; anarchy 
swayed with an uncontrolled authority; and avarice, 
cruelty, and revenge, seemed to be ministers of state: 
The bones of the dead were dug out of their graves, 
and their living friends were compelled to ransom them 
at exorbitant sums." Such as they were pleased to 
call Malignants were taxed, and pillaged, at discretion; 
and, if they chanced to prove, in the least, refractory, 
or deficient in payment, their persons, or estates, were 
seized. The Committee of the Kirk were the actual 
rulers of the land. A Committee of the Estates were 
their servants, and obeyed their behests. Every parish 
had a tyrant, in the shape of a preacher ; and to his 
Authority the greatest lord in the district was compelled 
to bow. The Kirk was his court ; the pulpit was the 
throne, or tribunal, from which he pronounced his 
terrible decrees; and his council was composed of 
twelve or fourteen, sour and ignorant enthusiasts, who 
went under the name of elders. If any one presumed 
to disobey the mandates of these despots, sentence of 
excommunicaticoi went forth against him ;~his goods, 
and chattels, were €onfiseate(^ and seized ; — all who 
conversed with him were placed under a similar ban ; — 
Baad he was considered as handed over to eternal 
perdition. {Meraairs cf Zochiel, pp. 87, 88). 
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Were it not that history testifies to the fact, it 
would scarcely be possible to believe, that men who 
had railed so strongly against the Komish clergy as 
persecutors, and whose successors continue, to this day, 
to abuse the public mind with stories of persecution 
in Charles the Seconji's days, could have been guilty 
of such conduct as Ve have described abova The 
thunders of the Vatican were never more plentifully, 
or more powerfully, distributed, than were the excom- 
munications of the Covenanting preachers of the period 
of which we write. We have thoroughly examined 
that period, and we find that the Presbyterians were 
the first, after the Reformation, to set the example of 
persecution in matters of religion. The Solemn League 
and Covenant was a document of the most persecuting 
description ; and every man, woman, and child, in the 
kingdom, capable of writing, was called upon, under 
pains and penalties, to subscribe it 

The present writer is the descendant of Presbyterian 
ancestors ; but he has looked into the records of the 
past, and he cannot find that, during the whole course 
of the seventeenth century, the Presbyterians were 
persecuted on account of their religious principles. 
Whenever the civil sword was drawn against them, it 
was for sedition, and treason; — for their using their 
religious assemblies as a medium of inculcating, in the 
most forcible and most flagrant manner, rebellion 
against the authorities of the state. Among their 
other courts, a Commission of Assembly was appointed. 
This exercised its powers with a high hand, and became 
the most formidable court which had ever existed in 
Scotland. All liberty of private judgment was, by it, 
taken away. It was composed of the most ferociously 
inclined Covenanting preachers; and the peaceably 
disposed ministers, throughout the country, did not 
know how to act, so as to please it. (LawBon, p. 654). 
From the Orkneys to the Tweed — ^from the Atlantic 
to the German Oceans — all was terror and dismay. 
Scotland lay under an incubus, from which nothing 
but some truculent despotism could possibly relieve it. 

That despotism was fast approaching. It appeared Oliver 
in the person of Cromwell ; the mighty dictator of Oromwell. 
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England — the dissolver of the Long Pariiamoit — the 
mnrderer of his king — die greatest potentate who ever 
wielded the power of the Ikighsh nation — and the first 
to raise England to the high rank which it still occopieB 
ftmong the powers of Eorope. 

Cromwell marched into Sootlyd, and by the victory 
of Dnnbar laid it prostrate at his Ret The Covenanting 
preachers found that they had now got a masto* ; and 
all their remonstrances, against the overwhelming power 
of Cromwell, were in vain. It is only due to Cromwell 
to say, that he appointed judges, in Scotland, who 
administered the law so impartially, and so judicionsly, 
that the Scottish people were qniet, contented, and 
prosperous, under his government (Lawson, p. 65G), 
CnMnwelTs Seeing that Cromwell had diesolved the Long 
destmctioii Parliament, it was not likely that he would stand on 
of Gfeneral much ceremony with Scottish General Assemblies. An 
™ Assembly attempted to meet at Edinburgh, and Mr. 
David Dickson was appointed moderator. Cromwell's 
troops, und^ Colonel Cotterell, in defiance of the 
Assembly's declaration that they were met there under 
1653. the authority of the Lord Jesus Christ, dissolved it 
Jolj 20tk The members were then led, like culprits, down the 
public streets ; and were told, by Colonel Cotterell, 
that they must never, again, *^ dare to meet above the 
number of three," under pain of being breakers of the 
public peace. From this period, no more General 
Assemblies were held till the first Assembly of the 
new Presbyterian Establishment after the Revolution. 
(Lawson, p. 658). 
Hifl eon- Strange it is to say, that what all the previous power 

quest of of England had never been able to accomplish, Cromwell 
Sootland did. That bold and bad man— that man of great 
intellect, and boundless ambition — who was bom to 
stamp his character upon the age in which he lived, and 
to rule with a rod of iron, the millions who had refused 
to submit to their legitimate sovereign's sway — became 
master of Scotland ; and peer and peasant — noble and 
vassal — ^were compelled to obey him. The secret of 
Cromwell's success is clear. Covenanting Presbyte- 
rianism had utterly broken the spirit of the nation. It 
had created division — ^and, with division, weakness—^and 
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thus enabled this man to do, what otherwise, even with 
all Ms vast genius, he could not have done ; — namely, 
vanquish, and entirely coerce, the descendants of those 
who trod the battle-field with Wallace and Bruce, and 
who destroyed the flower of the chivalry of England on 
the plain of Bannockburn. 

On the 3d of September 1658, Cromwell died in I>eath of 
his 59th year ; and a clear, and truthful account of S^?^*?' 
his character ought to appear. Among the great rulers 2553 
of Europe he was the greatest ; and the influence of his 
name was acknowledged wherever it was heard. 

This man's memory has been the subject of virulent His char- 
invective, and of equally extravagant eulogy. His *^®'- 
character is entitled to neither. His great military 
talents cannot be denied ; he was possessed of invincible 
courage ; his dexterity and address were eminent ; 
his domestic administration was characterised by great 
ability ; and all his foreign enterprises were accompanied 
with remarkable intrepidity and success. That he was 
arbitraiy, oppressive, and unjust, is true ; and, perhaps, 
this part of his character was owing to the stem 
necessity of the times. He rode on the whirlwind of 
political and ecclesiastical convulsion, and directed the 
storm. That he was a master in dissimulation, and 
possessed the greatest sagacity in reading the characters, 
and discerning the designs, of others, every one who 
has studied his history must acknowledge. Though 
his youth, and the prime of his manhood, were 
passed in a private station, yet he shewed himself, on 
emergency, equal to the highest duties of a great 
general, and a great prince. He could discover, and 
he could reward, excellence. Wherever a man eminent 
in science was, the Protector of England would find 
him out ; and he possessed the rare talent of employing 
the abilities of others in the way most profitable to 
himself, and to the State. 

One defect of Oliver Cromwell was, that he seemed 
utterly incapable of expressing himself clearly, either 
in speaking or in writing. This circumstance may, 
perhaps, account for much of what has been considered his 
hypocrisy, in his dealing with others. Of this vice 
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some have accused him ; but Carlyle has attempted to 
redeem his memory from the charge. 
Acceaaioii On the death of Oliver Cromwell, his son, Richard, 
ofBichard succeeded him. The mildness of Richard prevented 
Oromwell. jjjg pursuing the course of his father. Not only was 
this the case; but, in a short time, he resigned the 
Hig retire- Protectorate of England, and retired into private life, 
ment into The private history of Richard Cromwell is worthy of 
pnvatelife. record. It constitutes a lesson to the young, and the 
aspiring. He shrank from a renewal of the career 
which had been stained by the crimes of lus parent. 
He saw that he could not maintain his position without 
blood being shed in an unrighteous causa He lived 
to a venerable old age, at Cheshimt, a village thirteen 
miles north-east from London. His mild and gentle 
nature accompanied him to the grave. Charles the 
Second entertained the highest respect for him. On 
one occasion, when far advanced in life, he visited 
London, and happened to stray into the House of 
Lords. A nobleman, seeing him at the bar, entered 
into conversation with him, and asked him whether he 
Anecdote of had never been there before. " Never," said he, 
his latter pointing to the throne, " since I sat in that chair.** 
years. q^ another occasion, he was summoned as a witness 
before the House of Commons. When the good old 
man entered, the whole House rose, in a body, to 
receive him. They remembered that he was the son 
of the great Protector of England, and that he himself 
had wielded sovereign power, as his father's successor. 
The House ordered a chair to be placed for him ; and 
received his evidence while he sat covered. 
Charlea Charles was, nominally, the sovereign of the Cove- 

escapes to nanting Presbyterians. He was, in reality, their 
the north, prisoner. The insults to which he was subjected were 
such as no private gentleman would have submitted 
to. His household was "purged** of "all profane, 
scandalous, malignant, and disaffected persons,** — by 
which was meant all loyal subjects — and twenty-two 
of his devoted adherents were ordered to quit the Court 
ifi/jo within twenty-four hours, and the kingdom within 

Oct. 4th. twenty days. The King, with the spirit of his ances- 
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tors resented the insult ; and, belieying that the next 
step of the Covenanters would be, to deliver him into 
the hands of Cromwell, to suffer the fate of his father, 
he resolved to make his escape from the thraldom of 
men who professed to be his subjects, but who, in fact, 
were his masters. 

In accordance with this determination, he, under 
pretence of going a-hawking, accompanied by four of 
his attendants, fled from Stirling — ^rode through Perth 
— and arrived at Dudhope, close on Dundee. From 
Dudhope he went to Auchterhouse, and thence to 
Cortachy, the seat of the Earl of Airlie.* After a 
little refreshment, he proceeded to Clova; where he 
entered a wretched hovel, and flung himself on a bed, 
in a dirty room, " over- wearied, and very fearful" 
(Stephen, Vol II. p. 333). Next morning, he was 
found, by his pursuers, Eobert Montgomery of Scots- 
craig, and Sir Alexander Hope, fast asleep on his rushy 
bed ; and by them he was persuaded that his fears of 
being delivered up to Cromwell were vain. He, there- 
fore, consented to accompany them to Huntly Castle, 
in the Carse of Gfowrie ; and, thence, went onward to 
PertL This, in Scottish history, is called "the 
Start." 

Scotland was, at this time, divided into two parties ; Resolutioii- 
the Kesolutioners, and the Bemonstrators or Protestors, ere and 
The former were men of moderate views, inclined to 5^^' 
support the authority of the King ; the latter were men proteiSra.^ 
entertaining the most extravagant ideas, and, as " godly 
brethren," prepared to go all lengths, in persecuting 
" malignants," — in other words, the adherents of the 
authority of the Church and the crown. Such was 
the fury of the Remonstrators, against those who held 
more moderate views of things than themselves, that 
they not only denounced every one who differed from 

* The writer cannot allow the present opportunity to pass, 
without doing justice to this noble family. It has ever been, 
like the Douglas, ** tender and true." "Wherever loyalty was 
required, with the Ogilvies it was found ; and the field of Cullo- 
den — fatal as it was — bore witness to the accuracy of the tribute 
which we now pay them. 
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them, but spoke of toleration as " that impious monster 
of tole^-ationy — (Stephen, VoL II. p. 342). 

On the Ist of January 1651, Charles went through 
the farce of being crowned at Scone. Previously to his 
being so, he had to swear to the National Covenant, and 
the Solemn League and Covenant, and to take the 
coronation oath. Argyle and Loudon — both traitors — 
were leading men on this occasion ; the former placing 
the crown on his head, and the latter seating him on 
the throne. 

Never had the spirit of Scotsmen fallen so low as at 
this time. Argyle was, through his favour with the 
Eirk, in the possession of sovereign power ; and was 
usually styled the Dictator. He was justly suspected 
of holding secret correspondence with Cromwell ; and 
with having encouraged the violence of the Bemon- 
strants, for the purpose of creating division, and of 
preventing a union of all parties against the common 
enemy. Even Baillie is, at last, convinced of his 
treachery. {Letters, Vol. IV. p. 109). On no other 
principle can we account for Cromwell's lying so long 
inactive in the Scottish capital ; or, for the Scottish 
forces being scattered over the country, instead of their 
being concentrated for its defence. Among the 
Presbyterian party, the high-souled feeling of loyalty, 
and of national independence, was utterly extinguished ; 
and religious fanaticism, party - spirit, and private 
ambition, had taken its place. Thus it was that 
Cromwell was enabled to put his iron heel on the neck 
of Scotland ; — to do what England, with all her armed 
legions, and all her proudest chivalry, had never done 
befora 

Charles's latter years are well known to have been 
profligate to the last degree. His early dawn, however, 
seems to have given promise of a better day. During 
his residence in Scotland, there never was the slightest 
complaint made, even by his worst enemies, against his 
moral character. Baillie speaks of the Eing*s good 
disposition, and correct deportment, and, just before 
the march to Worcester, says : — " Alas ! that so good a 
king should have come among us, to he destroyed by our 
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9um hancU^ most by traitors and dividers." — {Letters, 
VoL III. p. H5), 

While Cromwell marched triumphantly through The Hon- 
Scotland, the " honours of Scotland," as they were 2^.°* 
called — that is, the regalia — ran some risk of falling 
into his hands. They were deposited in the strong 
baronial castle of Dunottar, near Stonehaven, under the 
charge of Mr. George Ogilvy of Barras, as lieutenant- 
governor, with a company of soldiers and some artil- 
lery. General Lambert invested the castle, and it was 
evident that starvation must soon caus^ i$ to surrender. 
In this emergency, female ingenuity camie to the rescue ; 
and, where man's wisdom, and courage, might have 
failed, woman's contrivance carried off the palm. The 
Dowager-Countess of Marischal planned the scheme : 
Airs. Grainger, wife of the Rev. James Grainger, min- 
ister of Kinneff, carried it into effect. Mrs. Grainger 
obtained permission of Lambert to visit the govemor^s 
lady; and, on her return, she had the crown in 
her lap. Lambert himself assisted her to mount her 
horse. Her maid followed on foot, bearing the sword, 
and sceptre, concealed in lint; which Mrs. Grainger 
told the general was to be spun into yam. The 
" honours" were buried, by Mr. and Mrs. Grainger, at 1652. 
dead midnight, under a pavement-stone, in the church March, 
of Kinneff, just before the pulpit ; and there they lay 
till after the Restoration, when the worthy Presbyterian 
minister, and his wife, exhumed them, and ddivered 
them up to the great officers of state. (Stephen, VoL 
II. p. 355). After the Restoration, those connected 
with the preservation of the regalia of Scotland were 
not forgotten. Mrs. Grainger — Christian Fletcher was 
heac maiden-name — received two thousand merks Scots ; 
John Keith, the youngest son of the Countess Maris- 
chal, was created Earl of Kintore, and Knight-marshal 
of Scotland ; and George Ogilvy, the lieutenant- 
governor, was made a baronet. (Stephen, VoL II. 
p. 406). 

The severity of the Presbyterian discipline had 1659. 
driven the Scottish nation almost to madness ; and, in ^®!l®'*^ 
their extremity, they turned their thoughts to the faith toi^§B 
in which their fathers had lived and died, and desired Epucopacy. 

26 
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once more to have a moderate Episcopacy, to rale over 
them. Mr. Robert Douglas, the head of the Resolu- 
tioners, or moderate Presbyterians, in reference to the 
restoration of Episcopacy in England, sjiys : — " What- 
ever kirk-gdvemment be settled there, will have an 
influence upon this kingdom ; for the generality of this 
new upstart generation have no love to presbytetial 
government ; but are wearied of that yoke, feeding them- 
selves tvifh the fancy of Episcopacy, or moderate Epis- 
copacy ^ — (Russell, Vol. II. p. 245). The reaction of 
public opini(S^'?in favour of Episcopacy, is corroborated 
by Baillie. Bffe says : — '^Our state is very averse to 
hear of our League and Covenant. Many of our 
people are hankering after bishops. * * * X young 
fry of ministers in Lothian and Fife, and elsewhere, 
look as if they intended some change, without any fear 
or reverence to the elder ministers, who lately put 
them in their places." — {Letters, Vol. III. p. 448). 
1660. The fate of Scotland, as well as that of England, 

General ^^s in the hands of General Monk. That prudent, 
movements. 8^?^^^o"^» ^^^ astute leader had originally borne arms 
Jan. ist. for the King ; and he now marched upon London in a 
mood of mind which no one could divine. Taciturn, 
selfish, and wary, he refused to disclose his intentions 
to any one. His impenetrable reserve baffled the 
The Rump counsels of what was termed the Rump Parliament ; 
Parliament and ended in his declaration for a free House of 
Commons, which pronounced for the restoration of 
Charles the Second to the throne of his ancestors. 
Proclama- Cn the 8th of May, Charles was proclaimed, with 
tion of the great solemnity, in Palace Yard, at Whitehall, and at 
Ma^Sth Temple Bar. A deputation was sent to him, at Breda, 
to request him to take possession of his throna On 
May 25th ^^ 25th of May he landed at Dover ; and on the 29th 
and 29th. he entered London, where he was received with every 

mark of duty and respect. 
James Monk had taken into his counsels a very remarkable 

Sharp, man. This was James Sharp, minister of Crail, 
afterwards Archbishop of bt. Andrews. Sharp had 
been sent over, by Monk, to Breda, to inform the King 
as to the favourable state of matters with regard to the 
Royal cause. He is charged with having betrayed the 
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Presbyterians ; but there is no proof that he did so. 
His sagacity led him to perceive, that the sole means 
of relieving his native country from the distraction, 
and misery, of religious discord was by a return to 
Episcopacy ; and on this conviction he acted. In the 
course of his subsequent conduct, he does not appear to 
have been actuated by personal ambition. He saw that 
the feeling of the Scottish nation ran in favour of the 
restoration of the hierarchy. He saw that the King's 
inclinations leant in the same way. He saw that the 
squabblings of the Resolutioners and Remonstrators 
were bringing a scandal on all religion. He, therefore, 
resolved on throwing in his lot with the adherents of 
the ancient faith ; and, on his return to Scotland, he 
made no secret of his intention to do so. 

By the King's authority. Sharp offered Mr. Robert 
Douglas the archbishopric of St. Andrews, and, as a 
matter of course, the primacy. Douglas refused it ; 
and, on Sharp's rising to leave him, he is said to have 
laid his hand on Sharp's shoulder, and to have said, 
" James, I see you will engage. I perceive you are 
clear. You will be Bishop of St. Andrews. Take it ; 
and the curse of God go with it." Such is the story 
told by Kirkton, in his History, p. 135 ; and little is it 
for the credit of Douglas's memory that it should be 
true. There is no historical evidence of its being so. 

On a future occasion, as Sharp, accompanied by the 
Earl of Stirling, was leaving the Royal presence at 
Whitehall, the Earl of Lauderdale met him, and said : — 
" Mr. Sharp, bishops you are to have in Scotland. You 
are to be Archbishop of St. Andrews. But, whoever 
shall be the man, by God, I will smite him, and his 
order, below the fifth rib." — (Russell, Vol. II. pp. 25Q, 
257, Note). 

In the face of historical facts, it is impossible to 
deny that, at the time of the Restoration, the popular 
feeling, both in England and in Scotland, ran strongly 
in favour of Episcopacy. Tbe King's 

The King was not long seated on his English throne advice to 
when he found it necessary to address to the Scottish the Scottish 
ministers a letter of well-timed advice. He rebuked ^ggj* "* 
them sternly ; and told them that he expected them to August. 
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'' behave themselyes dutifully and peacefully, as became 
men of their calling." He added, that he expected 
the Church judicatories in Scotland, and the ministers 
there, to ^'keep within the compass of their station, 
meddling only with matters ecclesiastical,'' and leaving 
matters political to those whose peculiar province it 
was to r^ulate them. (Skinner, Vol II. p. 446). 

Happy would it have been for Scotland, had these 
ministers listened to the advice of the gay and dissipated 
Charles ! Happy would it have been for future genera- 
tions, had they refrained from mixing themselves up 
with civil and political affiurs; — had they contented 
themselves with preaching the gospel of peace ; — ^had 
they shewn themselves^ by the force of their own 
example, men desirous of cultivating good-will, and 
charity, among all mankind ! 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Eevival of the Episcopate in Scotland — The Act Rescissory — 
Patronage— Execution of Argyle and Guthrie— Hugh M'Kail — 
Escape of Warriston — Desire of the Scottish nation for Episco- 
pacy — Charges of treachery brought against Sharp — Character 
of the new Scottish bishops — Wrath of the Remonstrants — The 
faith, worship, and discipline of the Scottish Church after the 
Restoration — Retaliation — Reception of the bishops in Scotland 
— Archbishop Sharp's entrance into St. Andrews—Self -ejection 
of Covenanting ministers — Honour, and respect, paid to the 
bishops — Incomes of the bishops, and other clergy — Opinion 
of Calamy — Presbyterian intolerance — ^^TejRms offered to the 
Covenanting Presbyterian ministers— GdjifSjtlkl; feeling in favour 
of Episcopacy — Slanderous disposition of ;th^rigid Covenanters 
— Ill-timed severity of the Privy Council — The result. 

The stream of history flows rapidly on. The cuxrent 
of events cannot be stayed. ,.$PQtlaiid was fast 
approaching a crisis, which led to, issues of the most 
important nature, and the effects of" which are felt at 
the present day. 

The Episcopate of Scotland had expired. None of Revival of 
the bishops remained but Dr. Sydserf^ Bishop of*^^^^^*^" 
Galloway ; and the consequence was, that a new Scotland, 
succession had to be obtained from England, Four 
Scottish ministers were summoned to London, by the 
King's letter, dated Whitehall, on the 14th of August 1661. 
1661. Sharp was nominated to the Archbishopric of ^^- ■^^*^- 
St. Andrews ; Fairfoul to that of Glasgow ; Hamilton 
to the See of Galloway ; and Leighton was selected as 
the occupant of Dunblane. These four were all conse- 
crated in Westminster Abbey, on the 15th day of Dec. 15th. 
December 1661, by Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, Bishop of 
London, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury; Dr. 
George Morley, Bishop of Worcester, afterwards of 
Winchester ; Dr. Richard Sterne, afterwards Archbishop 
of York ; and Dr. Hugh Lloyd, Bishop of Llandaff 

Baillie speaks in the highest terms of Sharp, the 

B 2 
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future Archbishop of St. Andrews, when minister of 
CraiL " Many," he says, " blame Mr. Sharp, as the 
great court minister— or chaplain — by whose advice 
the King, and statesmen, both Scots and English, are 
put on, and directed, in these meddlings with our 
Church ; but I have always found him so kind a friend 
to myself, that I will be loath to admit such thoughts 
of him."— {Letters, Vol. III. p. 468). 

A statute, commonly called the Act Rescissory, was 
passed in the course of this year. By it, the King, and 
Estates of Parliament, rescinded and annulled iJl the 
pretended acts of parliament held in the years firom 
1640 to 1648. They were swept away, as " null and 
void ;** and it was declared that the remembrance of 
them should be held " in everlasting oblivion." Charles 
granted a full assurance, and indemnity, to all who 
had acted under the authority of the said pretended 
parliaments; and declared it to be his wish that all 
differences, and animosities, among his subjects, should 
be forgotten. It was at this time that the title 
Covenanters was thoroughly affixed to those who adhered 
to the Solemn League and Covenant, and who were 
determined to stand by its persecuting decrees. 

The Act Rescissory put a period to the rebellious 
supremacy of Presbyterianism ; and the Church once 
more took its place in the affections of the nation. The 
power of the Kirk was broken ; and the popes of every 
parish found that they were expected to submit to 
the domination of the law. Knox, Melville, Bruce, 
Henderson, were in their graves ; and with them, as far 
as the Scottish people was concerned, were buried the 
notions of spiritual tyranny which, by some unac- 
countable fatality, had, for a time, ruled the lalid of 
Wallace and of Bruce. 

Patronage had been the law of Scotland iu all 
Christian ages. Before its existence, bishops had been 
in the habit of sending forth their deputies to stations 
for the performance of divine services, and then to 
return to head-quarters. After noblemen, and other 
proprietors of land, erected churches on their estates, 
for the benefit of their tenants, and endowed them with 
tithes, patronage was called into being. The bishops 
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and the er^otets, and e&dowers, of the ehurches 
arranged that the latter, and their poftterity, should 
have the right of presentation vested in them. And 
nothing coiild be more just. At the Reformation, no 
alteration of the law of patron^i^e took place ; and the 
rights of patrons were fully maintained by Knox* In 
1649, these rights were first meddled with. (Stephen^ 
Vol. II., pp. 312, 313). Since that time, this subject 
has been, in Scotland^ the cause of much strife and 
dissension. 

The beginning of this year witnessed the execution EJte^ti<m 
of the Marquis of Argyle and the Rev. James Guthrie, o^^^igyle 
On the 13th of February, Argyle was placed at the ^^^jj^g 
bar of the Parliament, and arraigned for high Ireason. 
After a strictly impartial trial, he was convicted, and 
condemned to be executed. The fate which he had 
dealt to the great and gallant Montrose became his 
own. Montrose was doomed to the gallows-tree : 
Argyle was permitted to expire under the stroke of the 
Maiden. Within a few days after Argyle's death, the 
Rev. James Guthrie was brought to the bar of justice, 
and sentenced to be hanged. His execution was what 
Talleyrand would have called a "blunder." The govern- 
ment ought to have considered the sincerity of the man> 
and his adherence to his principles. This extraordinary 
man Was a son of Guthrie of that Ilk, in Forfarshii-e, 
and, therefore, closely related to, if not the brotiber of, 
Henry Guthrie, afterwards Bishop of DunkeM. His 
execution, and that of Hugh M'Kail, and others, even Hugh 
although they had been guilty of high treason, which M*EaiL 
they undoubtedly were, did more harm to the Scottish 
Church, and to the Stuart line, than all the political 
and ecclesiastical disasters, which had ever occurred in 
Scotland before. Although they Were dangerous men 
— dangerous to Church and State — and although their 
conduct was calculated to loosen all the bonds of 
society, there can be no doubt as to the sincerity of 
the principles of the violent Presbyterians of Charles 
the Second's days. They preached treason, and they 
practised it. But, notwithstanding, there were points 
about the Covenanters deserving of respect Their 
preachings, and fanatical meetings, on mountain and 
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moor — in valley and glen — their self-sacrificing devotioa 
to the cause they had espoused — ^all these, combined, 
must, in some respects, excite admiration ; and must 
tend to create regret, that the Scottish government of 
the day considered it necessary, for the preservation of 
the King's sovereignty, for the supremacy of the laws, 
and for the peace of the kingdom at large, to rule them 
with a rod of iron, and to pursue them as if they had 
been beasts of the forest.* 
Escape of Warriston, the clerk of the rebellious Greneral Assem- 
Warriston. bly of 1638, and one of the arch-traitors of the period, 
had fled to the continent ; and of him nothing more 
is heard till, in 1663, he returned to Scotland to suffer 
the doom he had so often assisted in inflicting on 
others, and to perish on the scaffold. 
Desire of The general desire of the Scottish nation for Episco- 
theScottish pacy, on the restoration of Chai'les the Second, has 
nation for \yQQj^ amply proved by writers of the greatest ability, 
and the utmost historical accuracy. The Earl of 
Glencaim was Lord Chancellor; and his family had 
been always remarkable for their zeal in favour of 
Covenanting Presbyterianism. Nevertheless, in a 
speech made by him, to his Majesty, at Whitehall, 
after he had arrived there as one of a deputation from 
Scotland, he said : — " The insolence of the Presby- 
terians has so far dissatisfied all loyal subjects and wise 
men, that six for one, in Scotland, long for Episcopacy, 
by which no rebellion was ever hatched, that govern- 
ment having always owned the Royal interest ; whereas 
Presbytery has never been introduced into any country 
without blood and rebellion, as at Geneva, in France 

* While saying thus much, in behalf of t^he adherence of the 
CoTenanters to their principles, we may relate an anecdote of 
the celebrated Dr. Parr, in connection with his friend, Sir James 
Macintosh. Sir James was a lawyer, and had done something 
which Parr considerod an abandonment of principle. When 
O'Quigley, a Koman Catholic priest, was executed for high treason, 
Macintosh, in Parr's presence, remarked that he believed he was 
the greatest rascal that had ever lived. ** No, Jemmy," said 
the doctor; '*he might have been worse. He was a priest, he 
might have been a lawyer ; he was an Irishman, he might have 
been a Scotchman; he stuck to his principles, he might have 
abandoned them." 
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during their civil ware, in Holland, when they revolted 
from Spain, and now twice ill Scotland— once by the 
Begent Moray, when Queen Mary was banished, and, 
lastly, in 1637."— (Dawson, pp. 670, 671). 

It Hwiy be noticed, too, that the Synod of Aberdeen 
sent in a petition for the restoration of Episcopacy. 
In this petition, the Synod prayed that his Majesty 
would be pleased to settle the government of this rent 
Church, according to the Word of God, and the prac- 
tice qf the anderU primitive Church. (Stephen, Vol 
11. pp. 429-432). 

Sharp, before his elevation to the See of St. An* Charges of 
drews, was one of those who were called to London to ?***^^^5^ 
be consulted on this matter ; and he has been charged against 
with having betrayed his party. There is not the Sharp, 
slightest foundation for this charge. In addition to 
the general desire of the Scottish nation for the restor- 
ation of Episcopacy, Sharp found that the King in 
Council was resolved on the re-establishment of the 
Church, and he wrote and informed his constituents 
that such was the case. In the eyes of Presbyterian 
historians, his great offence appears to have been his 
accepting afterwards the Archbishopric of St. Andrews. 
The moderate Presbyterians did not blame him for 
doing so. On the contrary, his friend, Bobert Douglas^ 
when offered the Episcopal office, had said to him :^^ 
*^ Brother, I render to his Majesty, a thousand thanks ; 
but I have dipped so far in oaths, and the concerns c^ 
the late troubles, and particularly in my sermon before 
the King at his coronation, and now being turned agiad 
and infirm, I want strength to sustain the weight of 
the office, and the difficulties which I should be obliged 
to encounter. But if you can comply, who are young, 
and lie not under the same engagements, / neither can 
nor tvill blame you" The sentiments here expressed, 
seem to have been the sentiments of the great body of 
the moderate Presbyterians. (Stej^en, Vol. II. p. 
442). 

Against the character of the bishops of the second Character 
Anglican consecration — ^that is, of those who were ^ *^f ^®^ 
consecrated, in England, in 1661 — Wodrow, and othet ^ighops. 
Presbyterian writers, have levelled their shafts; and 
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have endeavoured to shew that they were men of 
immoral lives, and that they were a disgrace, not only 
to their sacred functions, but to human nature itself. 
Sharp, Archbishop of St. Andrews, was, especially, 
singled out as an object of their malice ; aivi even 
Leighton, whose purity of personal demeanour, and 
whose writings, have been matter of admiration to all 
future generations, did not escape the venom which 
issued from their pens. 

So long as Shar|) was a Presbyterian, his piety, zeal, 
and general conduct, were the theme of unbounded 
praise. Baillie terms him "that very worthy, pious, 
wise, and diligent young man, Mr. James Sharp." — 
(Lawson, p. 680). The constant charge brought 
against him is, that he apostatized to Episcopacy. 
When his constituents, the Resolutioners, or moderate 
Presbyterians, authorized him to tell the King, at Breda, 
that " they were no enemies to moderate Episcopacy^ 
Sharp discharged his duties to them ; after doing which, 
he was a free agent, and as well entitled as Baillie, (who, 
though Episcopally ordained, had become a Presbyterian), 
or any other man, to change his opinions on the subject 
of Church-government. He was not the only man who 
did so. Nine of the moderate Presbyterians, or Reso- 
lutioners, became bishops of the newly restored ChurcL 
He betrayed the interests of no party ; and, therefore, 
the imputations heaped upon his memory fall to the 
ground. (Lawson, pp. 685, 686). 

The people of Scotland seemed now heartily tired of 
Presbyterian intolerance, and yearned after an eccle- 
siastical system which would give them some latitude 
as regards their private right to judge of religious 
opinions, and relieve them from a spiritual thraldom to 
which the bondage of the children of Israel, under the 
Pharaohs, was as nothing. 
Wrath of The wrath of the Remonstrants, or Protesters — that 
the Remon- is, of the more violent Presbyterians — was boundless. 
Btrants. Their fury burst forth chiefly in violent hatred and 
abuse of Archbishop Sharp ; who, along with others of 
the Besolutioners — or moderate Presbyterians — shewed 
his sagacity, and wisdom, in seeing that it was not for 
the interest of the three kingdoms that they should be 
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kept in a state of constant turmoil and bloodshed. The 
calumnies circulated against him were horrible on the 
one side, and ludicrous on the other. But lie treated 
such calumnies with contempt. He was the associate, 
and companion, of the first nobility, and gentry, of the 
realm, and their families ; and by them he was respected, 
not only as eminent in rank, but as eminent in religious 
principle, in moral virtue, and in social respectability. 
If he deserted Presbyterianism, he did nothing more — 
as we have already remarked — than did Henderson, 
Baillie, Guthrie, and many others — who deserted 
Episcopacy. 

The re- establishment of the Church, in Scotland, 
seems to have been the result of the fixed determina- 
tion of the King, guided by the counsels of his ministers, 
and particularly by those of the great and wise Lord 
Hyde, afterwards Earl of Clarendon. The peace of 
the country, as well as the voice of the nation, 
demanded such a re-establishment ; and, but for the 
headstrong fanaticism of the Covenanting Remon- 
strators, that peace would, in consequence, have been 
ensured. In coimection with this re-establishment, 
tlie firmness, and political consistency, of Charles were 
eminently displayed. He saw that he was restoring 
Episcopacy in accordance with the wishes of the nation 
in general. He believed, as truth, what Robert 
Douglas, the devoted Presbyterian, had said, that the 
Scottish people bore " a heart-hatred and malice " 
against the Covenant — that they were "hankering 
after bishops" — and that they were "feeding them- 
selves " with the prospect of a return to the calm and 
tranquil enjoyment of the rites, and ordinances, of the 
Church of their fathers. 

The Church being now established legally, as well The faith, 
as spiritually, as the Church of the Scottish people, it worship, 
may be desirable that we give some account of the y fll 
faith, the worship, and the discipline of that Church Scottish 
after the Restoration. Church 

The care, and prudence, of the bishops rendered it after the 
generally acceptable. Even Robert Douglas himself, B^s^'a*^*''* 
once the eminent leading Presbyterian, atten ling its 
service. The Scottish Church had no liturgy, or form 
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of public prayer ; the remembrance of Jenny GMldes's 
stool having deterred its rulers from introducing ona 
Many of the clergy compiled forms for their own par- 
ticular use, chiefly from the English Book of Common 
Prayer ; all of them concluding their prayers with the 
Lord's Prayer, and with the singing of the Doxology. 
The sacraments of Baptism, and the Lord's Supper, 
were administered without signing with the sign of the 
cross in the one, or kneeling at the other. The bishops 
had their diocesan synods ; and, had it been his 
Majesty's pleasure, they might have had their 
National Convocations. 
RetaliatioE. The sun of the Covenant had been in the ascendant : 
it was now on the decUne. The day of retaliation had 
come. The sovereign of three kingdoms had perished 
on the scaffold. The blood of his faithful subjects had 
been murderously shed. His son was seated on the 
throne of his ancestors; and it cannot be supposed 
that he would do otherwise than take such steps as 
should prevent the recurrence of similar acts of treason 
and horror. The atrocious murders, after the battle of 
Philiphaugh, were not forgotten. Even a Presbyterian 
historian says : — " If, in future turns of fortune, the 
Covenanters became the victims of bloody persecution, 
let it not be forgotten that this system of wholesale fnur- 
der originated in the massacre at Newark Caxtler In 
that, he adds, " commenced the bloody war of party 
revenge, which, for nearly forty years afterwards pol- 
luted and dishonoured the annals of Scotland." — (Peter- 
kin's Records of the Kirk of Scotland, Vol. I. p. 442). 
These words speak volumes, and ought ever to be 
kept in mind. They explain much of what occurred, 
when Claverhouse — afterwards the gallant Dundee- 
crushed the Covenanters at BothweU Bridge : — ^when, 
sternly pursuing the path of loyalty, and of duty, he 
avenged the slaughtered dead by the might of his 
genius, and the power of his sword. 

The Christian religion has told us that we are to 
return good for evil ; but this was not the maxim of 
any party in the seventeenth century. The Coven- 
anters had shed blood like water ; they had sent the 
noblest in the land to the scaffold ; they h»A deUvered 
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up their anointed sovereign to be butchered by Crom- 
well, and his fellow-rebels ; they had turned the fair, 
and fertile, fields of England into scenes of blood ; and 
the hills, and valleys, of Scotland testified to the deso- 
lation, and misery, which the Covenant had caused. 
Under these circumstances, we are not to be surprised 
if we find that the opponents of the Covenant, in the 
fulness of their strength, meted to their adversaries the 
measure which they had received from them. 

The newly consecrated ^bishops were received, in Reception 
Scotland, with the greatest cordiality. A large ?* ^^°P® 
concourse of the nobHity, barons, gentry, burgesses, j^^* 
and others, met them at Cockbumspath, Haddington, iqq2. 
and Musselburgh ; and, by these, they were received, April 8th. 
and conducted into Edinburgh, with the utmost pomp 
and grandeur, reverence and respect. (Nicoll's Biary, 
pp. 363, 364). 

Archbishop Sharp crossed the Frith of Forth, to Archbishop 
take possession of his diocese ; and was received, by ^^f'T*'^ 
all ranks of the population of Fife, in such a manner as j^^^ g^ - 
clearly to shew, that his change from Presbyterianism Andrews. 
to Episcopacy was not unpopular. He slept at Leslie April 16th. 
House, the seat of the Earl of Bothes; and thence, 
with the Earl of Bothes on his right hand, and the 
Earl of Kellie on his left, and accompanied by seven 
or eight hundred horsemen, congregated from all 
quarters of the country, he entered the chief seat of his 
Archiepiscopal domain, in which he was destined to 
exercise his functions, and near which he was doomed 
bloodily to die. (Lyon's History of St Andrews, VoL 
IL, pp. 73, 74). 

The Covenanting ministers had got possession of Self-ejec- 

their pulpits by means the most nefarious. Never- *}°^ °^ ^ 
% ^ 1 .1.1 t ^ Covenant- 

theless, the new government were mclined to deal j^g minis- 

leniently with them ; and an act of parliament was ters. 

passed, by which they were guaranteed in the possession 

of their livings, on the simple condition, that they 

should demand a presentation from the patron — which 

the patron was not at liberty to refuse — and that they 

should ask a licence from the archbishop, which he had 

it not in his power to deny. 

These easy terms were rejected. Strife, and 

2c 
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dissension, were the object of men who called themselves 
ministers of the gospel of peace ; and the love of popu- 
larity, and the reputation of martyrdom, led from one 
to two hundred of them to abandon their parishes, and 
, to throw themselves into the midst of the people as 

seeds of discord. In a short time, however, most of 
them discovered their error, and went back to the 
positions which they had left. (Stephen, Vol. II. pp. 
493-498). 
Honour, It is almost impossible, lit the present day, to con- 

^"vf to^h*' ^^^^^ *^® honour, and respect, paid to the Scottish 
bishops. bishops of the second Anglican consecration. At the 
May 8tb. meeting of parliament, on the 8th of May, the names 
of the two archbishops, and all the bishops, were 
placed on the roll, as constituting the first Estate of 
the realm. A deputation of peers, and others, waited 
formally upon them, in his Majesty's name, at Arch- 
bishop Sharp's lodgings, to invite them to take their 
places, and to give their votes, as in the days of old. 
Accompanied by the deputation, the Archbishops of 
St. Andrews and Glasgow, and the Bishops of Gal- 
loway, Dunkeld, Moray, Ross, Brechin, Caithness, and 
the Isles, proceeded, on this occasion, in solemn state, 
to the Parliament House. The two archbishops walked 
between the Earls of Kellie and Wemyss, and the 
seven bishops were attended by barons, gentlemen, 
and the magistrates of Edinburgh in their robes. 
They were addressed in a congratulatory speech from 
the throne. The act restoring them was read. Having 
taken the oath of allegiance, and the oath of parlia- 
ment, they were added to the Lords of the Articles. 
They, afterwards, dined in Holyrood House, with the 
Lord Commissioner ; who walked with them, in pro- 
cession, from the Parliament House, preceded by six 
mace-beArers, three gentlemen-ushers, and the purse- 
bearer uncovered, accompanied by the Lord Chancellor 
Glencaim, and a number of the nobility. A select 
party of members of the parliament sat down with the 
bishops, " at four of the clock, to ane sumptuous enter- 
tainment, and remained at table till eight." — (Lawson, 
p. 725). Such was the reception given, in Scotland, 
to those bishops whom it has been the fashion of 
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Presbyterian writers to decry, as having been forced 
upon the Scottish nation. 

One of the beneficent acts of the parliament was, to 
pass a vote, granting certain sums of money to clergy- 
men, and to the widows, and destitute families, of 
clergymen, who, by the Covenanting party, had been 
thrust from their charges, and thrown, in beggary, upon 
the world. (Lawson, pp. 730, 731). 

Let it be remembered, by the reader, that the 
Covenanting Presbyterians had expelled, in the most 
summary manner, all incumbents who refused to 
acknowledge the authority of the Solemn League and 
Covenant ; — a Covenant which called upon them to 
extirpate prelacy, or the government of the Church by 
bishops, in every possible way. Now that the hand of 
oppression was removed, and jthat 1;hey themselves felt 
the force of legal retribution iiiflicted upon them, they 
raised their voices, and made the welkin ring, with their 
cries of persecution. 

After the Kestoration, the incomes of the bishops. Incomes of 
and other clergy, in Scotland, were very moderate. The **^® bishops 
primate had £1000 yearly ; the other bishops from QiQj.„y 
£300 to £500 ; and the inferior clergy from £20 to 
£100. According to the style of the age, and according 
to the manners of the country, these sums were con- 
sidered sufficient to enable them to support their 
position, and rank, in society. 

So moderate was the Episcopacy established under Opinion of 
Charles the Second, and so easy were the terms upon ^alamy. 
which the Remonstrators, or violent Presbyterians, 
might have connected themselves with it, that Calamy, 
the celebrated English Puritan, when he heard of these 
terms, exclaimed, " What would our brethren in Scot- 
land be at ?— or what would they have 1 — ^Would to 
God we had these offers ! "—(Russell, Vol II. p. 262). 

Neal, the author of the History of tJie Puritans, was 
a most prejudiced historian. Nevertheless, he states, Presby- 
that, if the Presbyterians would have consented to terian in- 
accommodate matters on the " footing of a limited tolerance, 
toleration, they might have saved the Constitution, and 
made their own terms with the King. But," he adds, 
" they were enchanted with the beauties of Covenant 
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uniformity, and the divine right of Presbytery ; which, 
after all, the parliament would not admit in its foil 
extent." In short, at the time of which we speak, 
toleration was considered a crime not to be for^ven. 
It was the sin of sins. It was the " putting a sword 
in a madman's hand, a cup of poison into the hands q£ 
a child, or letting loose of madmen with firebrands in 
their hands, and appointing a city of refuge, in men's 
consciences^ for the devil to fly to. It was the laying 
of a stumbling-block before the blind, or proclaiming 
liberty to the wolves to come into Christ's fold to prey 
upon the lambs. It was not to provide for tender 
consciences, but to take away conscience altogether." 

All this, in the opinion, of the Covenanting Presby- 
terians, was toleration two hundred years ago. We 
need not, therefore, he surprised that the ministers, on 
the basis of the Jm Divinum^ recommended " a com- 
pulsive, co-active, primitive, corrective power, to the 
political magistrate, in matters of reUgion."— (Bussell's 
edit, of Keith's Catalogue^ p. 489). 

In the deprivation of Covenanting ministers, for 
refusing to comply with the act of parliament, which 
demanded that they should request a presentation at 
the hands of the patron, and collation from the arch- 
bishop. Archbishop Sharp had no share. On the con- 
trary, we have the explicit testimony of Burnet — 
Sharp's bitter enemy — that the Primate repeatedly 
stated that he was glad that he had no hand in the 
proceedings of the Privy Council {History of his Own 
Times, Vol. I. p. 215> 

Presbyterian writers assert, that, throughout the 
kingdom, nearly four hundred of their preachers were 
deprived, on account of their refusal to submit to Epis- 

copacy. They omit to state, however, that these 

ministers, preachers had usurped the place of others — Episcopal 
incumbents, who had been t3rrannically, and mercilessly, 
deposed, and reduced to a state of poverty and desth 
tution, because they refused to take the Covenant ; — 
and that they might have retained their positions on 
terms of the easiest kind. They were simply required to 
conform themselves to the Church established by law. 
They were not called upon to use a liturgy. The Five 
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Articles of Perth were no more. No Boo^ of Canons 
threatened them with its horrors. The Court of High 
Commission had ceased to exist ; and even the power, 
and authority of the bishops had become merely nominal. 

The self-ejection of the Covenanting ministers of General 
Charles the Second's age may, not inappropriately, be feeling in 
compared to that of the four hundred non-intrusion p ^^^ 
ministers, who left the Presbyterian Establishment in 
1843. The latter did not leave because of any perse- 
cution from the state — of any threatened change of 
doctrine, or discipline — or of any intended innovations 
whatever. They left because they were not allowed 
to place themselves above all law, civil and ecclesias- 
tical 

The general feeling in favour of Episcopacy dis- 
played itself in almost every parish of Scotland. The 
submission to Episcopal ordination, and diocesan juris- 
diction, was almost universal ; and, even according to 
Wodrow, Covenanting Presbjrterianism was chiefly 
confined to the counties of Lanark, Renfrew, Ayr, 
Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, and Wigton. 

There is nothing which more strongly attracts the Slanderoug 
attention of a Christian mind than the slanderous dis- disposition 
position of the rigid Covenanters. They saw not even ?, * "? 
the shadow of a virtue in their opponents. They erg. 
scattered around them the most atrocious calumnies ; 
and they brought charges, against those who diflfered 
from them, sufficient to make human nature blush. 
Nor were these calumnies confined to their Episcopa- 
lian adversaries. They extended them to the moderate 
Presbyterians ; whom they described as men of depraved 
habits. 

The harshness, and severity, of the Privy Council, lU-timed 
under the guidance of Middleton, in carrying out, Jf^^p*.^ 
against the Covenantmg ministers, the edicts of parlia- coundL^ 
^ is undeniable. These ministers were Meed 
sufficiently untractable. They were eager in spirit; 
they were sour in temper ; but their sincerity, and 
earnestness of disposition, were entitled to respect. 

Archbishop Sharp disapproved of the conduct of the 

Privy Council. He saw the evil effects which must 

result from it. JEe saw that, at the lowest calculation, 

• 2 
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two hundred resolute and determined men were to be 
thrown on the wide world, deprived of the means of 
living, and solemnly intent on carrying into practice 
the principles — ^however erroneous — ^which they advo- 
cated. 
The result. The result of all this was, that the Covenanters 
betook themselves to the open fields; — ^they placed 
themselves under the broad canopy of heaven ; — ^they 
enunciated their principles with a power, and effect, 
which no government coidd treat with contempt ; — 
they placed themselves in an attitude, with re^rd to 
the civil power, which that power had scarcely the 
means to withstand. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

Lord Clarendon — Sufferings of the English clergy — Oath of Abju- 
ration of the Solemn League and Covenant — Atrocious conduct 
of the Covenanters towards the Scottish clergy — Dissatisfaction * 
of Archbishop Sharp — Arrest and execution of Johnston of 
Warriston — Conventicles and field-meetings — Welsh and Semple 
— ^Wodrow*s estimate of the self-ejected ministers — Style of 
Covenanting writing and preaching — Court of High Commission 
— Precedence restored to Archbishop Sharp — Sir James Turner 
— His early service under the Covenanters — Instructions to 
Turner — Bishop Burnet — Moderation of the new Episcopacy — 
Disturbed state of the country — ^Rising in the West — Battle of 
Eullion Gbreen — Whigs. 

In reference to the Covenanting Presbyterians, both of Lord Clar- 
England and Scotland, Lord Clarendon, on introducing endon. 
the bill for the Act of Uniformity, said : — " What 
good Christian can think, without horror, of these 
ministers of the gospel, who, by their function, shoidd 
be messengers of peace, and are, in their practices, 
the only trumpeters of war, and incendiaries towards 
rebellion '{ And, if the person, and place, can aggravate 
the offence, as no doubt it does before Gk)d and men, 
methinks the preaching rebellion, and treason, out of 
the pulpit, should be as much worse than the advancing 
it in the market, as poisoning a man at a communion 
woidd be worse than killing him at a tavern." Never 
were sentiments more expressive, or more appropriate. 
The illustrious and good author of the History of the 
Gh'eat Rebellion knew, that, but for the indefatigable 
exertions, and rebellious outpourings, of the fanatical 
preachers of his time, the fair fields of England never 
would have been laid waste — the blood of England's 
children never would have stained her soil — and the 
sovereign of three kingdoms never woidd have perished 
on the scaffold. 

Much has been written, on the subject of the self- 
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Sufferings ejection of from one to two hundred Scottish Cove- 

of English nanting ministers, who were evidently in possession of 

clergy. parishes from which they had turned out the lawful 

incumbents. Not a word, however, does Scottish 

Presbyterian history say of the eight thousand English 

clergy who had, because of their refusal to take the 

Covenant, been driven from their livings, and, with 

their wives and families, thrown upon the wide world, 

to starva (See Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy y p. 439). 

Oath of '% It is a matter of complaint, by Presbyterian writers, 

^J'i™*^^'* that two thousand Covenanting ministers in England 

League and ^®^^ self -ejected froih their livings, because of their 

OoTeuant. refusal to adopt the use of the Book of Common 

Prayer, and to renounce the Solemn. League and 

Covenant. But it shoidd be remembered, in the first 

place, that they had unlawfully taken possession of 

those livings. It shoidd also be kept in view, that all 

ministers and schoolmasters were called upon, at their 

admission to their offices, to subscribe, before the feast 

Ang. 24th. of St. Bartholomew, a declaration, " that it is not lawful, 

under any pretence whatsoever, to take arms against 

the king ; and that I abhor the traitorous position of 

taking arms by his authority against his pers<HL'' 

Nothing could be more reasonable than to require such 

a declaration ; and it was utterly impossible that any 

man, who refused to subscribe it, should be allowed to 

hold a position in Church or state. The self-ejection, 

therefore, as it is called, of those who countenanced 

the treasonable proceedings of the " Great Rebellion," 

followed as a matter of necessity. 

Atrocious ^h® conduct of those who thus resigned their usurped 

conduct of benefices was most atrocious. They did not leave the 

Covenant- district, but remained in the neighbourhood ; and did 

tT Sco^h ®'^®'7*^g i^ ^^'^^ power to annoy the lawful Episcopal 

clergy. possessors of their cures. The expedients, indeed, which 

they adopted for this purpose are disgraceful to human 

nature. 

1663. The summary proceeding of the Privy Council, in 

Dissatisfec- driving the Covenanting ministers to a resignation of 

Archbishop *^®"^ benefices, was utterly disapproved of by Arch- 

Shaip. bishop Sharp. Although, in reality, it was not so, it 

had the appearance of persecution ; and, therefore, the 
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Archbishop protested against it. He foresaw the evils 
which were likely to ensue ; and these evils arrived at 
no distant day. 

Since the year 1660, when he escaped to France, -Ajrest, and 
Johnston of Warriston had wandered about on t^^e ®j j^^]^^ 
continent — chiefly in Holland — till he finally settled at ^f Warris- 
Kouen. There, he was, in the course of the present ton. 
year, arrested, by the order of Louis the Fourteenth — 
sent over to England — and, thence, transferred to 
Scotland. As a matter of course, having been for- 
merly attainted of treason, he was sentenced to be 
executed. He was hanged at the cross of Edinburgh ; 
and his head was placed on the Netherbow, beside ^at 
of his friend, the Rev. James Guthrie. 

" It was," as Mr. Napier very properly remarks, " a Convent- 
Scottish faction that, in the seventeenth century, when icles, and 
paving the way to such enormities as the miiders of JJ^^^nw 
Charles the First and Montrose, had wielded the desti- 
nies, and decided the fate of England.'* Again were 
the self-same [scenes of violence and bloodshed threa- 
tened. The self -ejected Covenanting ministers were not 
contented to preach the gospel ; they preached treason. 

The first who took to the hillside, [and the open Welsh and 
canopy of heaven, with a view to the indulgence of Semple. 
their treasonable harangues, were John Welsh and 
Gabriel Semple. These men urged their followers to 
flee from the "perjured curates" as from the pestilence. 

Wodrow's estimate of the self-ejected ministers seems Wodrow's 
to have been very moderate. According to him, *^*J™?*®2J 
" none of these ministers were scandalous, insufficient, J^^^^^*^^ 
or negligent, so far as could be noticed,*^ Were we to 
believe the Covenanting Wodrow to have been a wag, 
we might suppose that he meant here a sly charge of 
hypocrisy against his friends. Miserable must be the 
condition of a body of Christian ministers, whose 
highest praise is, that they are not " scandalous, insuf- 
ficient, or negligent !" Higher qualities are expected 
of them in the Scriptures of truth. 

The slanderous pen of Bishop Burnet is busily Style of 
at work against the Scottish younger clergy. Having Covenant- 
declared their preaching to be bad — having charged them J^^^c^* 
with ignorance, at a time when Covenanting zeal, and ing. 
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fanaticism, had driven learning from the kingdom — and 
having, openly, without adducing a particle of proo^ 
pointed them out as men vicious, and profligate, in 
their lives — ^it may be worth while to take a cursory 
view of the style of writing, and preaching, of his 
Covenanting friends, during the latter part of the 
seventeenth, and the earlier part of the eighteenth 
century. 

It very much resembled that of their brethren the 
Puritans of England. That they should use the lan- 
guage of Scripture was natural ; but the peculiarity of 
this use was, that they seldom employed the mild and 
gentle language of the gospel dispensation, as it is to 
be found in the New Testament, while they indulged 
lavishly in that of the Old Testament, comparing them- 
selves to Moses, and to the other great leaders of Israel ; 
and likening their opponents to those nations whom 
Moses was commissioned to destroy, and to all the 
worst characters of the Jewish people. 
1664. From an idea that it would strengthen the hands of 

Court of the executive in Scotland, the ELing and his English 
High Com- QQiinQJi appointed a Court of High Commission, which 
should judge, and determine, in all cases of ecclesias- 
tical offence. This Court consisted of all the prelates, 
the Lord Chancellor, and about thirty laymen ; and 
five members, a bishop being one, constituted a quorum. 
Their business, generally speaking, was to put into 
vigorous execution all acts of parliament, and of the 
Privy Council, which, from time to time, had been 
enacted for preserving the peace, and order, of the 
Church. The Court was — like all Courts of a similar 
kind — a harsh and tyrannical one ; and, after it had 
fined some, and imprisoned others, and had spread the 
terror of its power among the ignorant and infatuated 
peasantry, against whom its denunciations were chiefly 
fulminated, it was, by the King, on the representations 
of many of the nobility and clergy, dissolved. That it 
was instituted at the suggestion of Archbishop Sharp, 
is a malignant calumny of Burnet and Wodrow. (Rus- 
sell, Vol. II. pp. 280, 281). 

In former times, the Archbishops of St. Andrews 
had always taken precedence of all the nobility, and 
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the oflficers of state ; as the Archbishop of Canterbury, Precedence 
just now, ranks as chief of the Church, and the first ^®^*?f®^, **^ 
lord in the land, next to the blood-royal of England, g^arp^^ ^^ 
Charles the Second, unsolicited, and by letters-patent, 
restored the privilege to Archbishop Sharp. Burnet, 
without evidence, attributes the precedence to the 
Archbishop's solicitation, and describes it as an inex- 
cusable piece of vanity ; and the Lord Chancellor, 
Glencairn, is said to have taken it so much to heart 
that he died a few months afterwards. Glencairn's May 30th. 
character was such that there seems to have been no 
truth in this report. (Stephen, Vol. II. pp. 529, 530). 

The proceedings of the Covenanting Presbyterians Sir James 
now became thoroughly dangerous. In the dioceses of Turner. 
Glasgow and Galloway they had exhibited symptoms 
of turbulence and sedition. They had even betaken 
themselves to arms ; and the Government found it 
necessary to send Sir James Turner, and some soldiers, 
into Dumfriesshire and Kirkcudbright, to prevent their 
breaking into open rebellion. Under their two preachers, 
Welsh and Semple, they were not disinclined to do so. 

Turner seems to have been a stem soldier, and his His early 
character in that respect may be said to have taken its ^^^^^ 
rise in his early service under the Covenanters. While covenant- 
in this service, he was a spectator of, if not a partici- ere. 
pator in, the two horrid massacres at Dunnaverty and 
Duart, where not fewer than three hundred. men were 
put to death in cold blood, merely for fighting under 
the banners of the king. (Turner's Memoirs, pp. 45- 
47). 

The instnictions given to him by government were, Instruc- 
that he should quarter his dragoons on the most ^°^^ ^ 
disorderly of the people ; and he was told, also, to 
exact fines, according to his discretion, for non-con- 
formity as well as disaffection. We cannot be blind to 
the fact, that, according to the ideas, and habits, of the 
nineteenth century, these were tyrannical and oppressive 
acts ; but we must, at the same time, remember, that 
they were merely reprisals for similar measures which 
had been inflicted on the Royalists, by the Covenanting • 
and Puritanical parties, during the time of the Com- 
monwealth. The character of Bishop Burnet, one of 
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Bishop their great advocates, seems to be an enigma. On Ids 

Bumet ordination to the ministry, and his appointment to the 

parish of Salton, he appears to have discharged his 

duties in a manner highly creditable to himself ; but 

self-conceit, and a tendency to gossip and slander, seem 

to have been his ruling passions. His character for 

veracity is thus summed up by a writer who lived in 

his own time : — " He happens to stand so ill in the 

opinion of the world, as to be ranked with one sort of 

men, who are never believed, even when they speak the 

truth." — {Remarks on Bishop BumeCs HiMory of his 

Ovm Times, by Bevill Higgons, pp. 93, 94). 

Moderation Affcer the Eestoration, Episcopacy was not established, 

of the new in Scotland, for a year and a half ; and, when it was 

Epiacopacy. g^^ ^^ moderation of its principles, and the mildness of 

its practice, may be gathered from a few particulars. 

In 1663, Archbishop Sharp appointed parochial 
kirk-sessions ; and, at the same time, presbyteries and 
diocesan synods were constituted. No liturgy was 
used ; and each clergyman was allowed either to pray 
ex tempore, or to use his own written formula of prayer. 
" The Westminster Directory,*' for public worship, was set 
aside ; and the former mode, in use before 1637, was 
authorized. Readers of the Scriptures, in the towns, 
were revived. The clergy were enjoined to use the 
Lord's Prayer and the Doxology; and parents, and 
others, who presented children for baptism, were 
expected to give an account of their futh, and of their 
belief in the Apostles' creed. The sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper was administered in the Presbyterian 
form of sitting at long tables. There were no organs 
in the churches. The clergy's sole distinctive dress 
was the black gown. Even the bishops rarely appeared 
in their Episcopal ha-bit. " In short," says Lawson, 
" the whole was externally Presbyterian, and the only 
difference was in the constitution of the Church.'* — 
(pp. 670 and 741). 
Disturbed The disaffected and turbulent state of Scotland, both 
state of the before and after the Restoration, merits observation, 
country. rjx^^ ^^^ ^ accounted for by the distractions of the 
Grand Rebellion, and by the habits of war, and pillage, 
to which it had inured the people at large ; by ^e 
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want of employment ; and by the secret incitements of 
persons, in the higher walks of life, who were interested 
in preventing the restoration of the Church to her 
former property and privileges. A large body of the 
people had become factious and miserable. 

Sir James Turner's expedition to the west was not Risiiig in 
at all successful. With only sixty men at his com- *^® ^^^' 
mand, he found himself in the hands of the Philistines ; 
and he was suddenly arrested, one morning, in his bed, 
by his Covenanting opponents. Open rebellion now 
took the place of mere sedition. With a spirit worthy 
of a better cause, the Covenanters, fierce with fiery 
fanaticism and enthusiasm, hoisted the standard of 
the Covenant, contrary to their allegiance bade defiance 
to the ruling powers, and marched upon the metropolis. 
The government were startled at this outbreak ; and 
Generals Drummond and Dalzell were sent against 
them. The latter was a warrior who had spent many 
years in Muscovy, and whose very name carried terror 
along with it. Since the day when Charles the First 
perished, he had never shaved. He had sworn not to 
do so. His beard reached his girdle; and he hated 
the Covenanters, and Puritans, with an intensity of 
hatred such as nothing could pos^bly allay. 

The Covenanters had been led to believe that the Battle of 
whole country, between Dumfries and Edinburgh, ^^^°^ 
would rise in their favour. In this they were deceived. 
Carrying Sir James Turner a prisoner along with them — 
many of the ministers urging that he should be put to 
death — they reached the metropolis, the gates of which 
they found shut against them. Throughout Lothian 
the influence of the Kesolutioners, or moderate Presby- 
terians, prevailed. The Covenanting, or Remonstrant, 
army, therefore, amounting to about three thousand 
men, with a determination such as Romans might have 
envied, and with an array of cavalry, and foot, such as 
Gustavus, the Lion of the North, or the great Duke of 
Marlborough, or the victor of Waterloo, might not have 
disdained to lead, directed their steps towards the 
Pentland Hills, and took up their position on a spot 
called Rullion Green. The Covenanting cavalry were 
well provided with sword and pistol; the infantry 

2d 
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with musket and pike ; while others displayed scythes,' 
hay-forks, and staves. Notwithstanding this arraey; the 
genius, and military skill, of Dalzell prevailed.' The 

Nov. 28th. Covenanters were scattered ; and, as for as Presby- 
terianism was concerned, the name of Bullion Green 
became a name of defeat. 

Whigs. The term Whigs was first applied in this' year to the 

Covenanters. The "Whigs of Fife" soon becam($ a 
common expression ; indicating men who held extreme 
views of Presbyterianism, and who were prepared,* dog* 
gedly, to carry out their principles at all hazards. The 
name was afterwards introduced into the British pat^ 
liament ; and carried with it a meaning, indica1»ng*tlie 
support of democratic influence. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Hamane oflFers of the government — Cruel government retribution — 
Attempt on Archbishop Sharp's life — ^James Mitchell — ^Meeting 
of the Privy Council — Treasonable nature of the Conventicles 
— The Indulgence — The Assertory Act — Evil effects of the 
Indulgence, and of the Assertory Act — Sufferings of the western 
clergy — Attempts to conciliate the Presbyterians — Richard 
Cameron — General and mutual intolerance — The Oath of 
Supremacy — Death of Archbishop Leighton — Arrest, and exe- 
cution, of James Mitchell — Miuxler of Archbishop Sharp — 
Character of Archbishop Sharp — Presbyterian opinions of 
Archbishop Sharp's murder — ^Battle of Drumclog — Graham of 
Claverhouse. 

Before the battle of Bullion Green, the government Humane 
had, by an open proclamation, offered an amnesty to all ^^^^^^ **»« 
the Covenanters who would lay down their arms, and ment" 
retire to their homes in peace. These fanatics, fuU of 
zeal on behalf of the cause they had adopted, spumed 
the proffer made to them. 

Would that it could be said, that the triumph of Cruel 
Bullion Green, or, as it is often termed, the Pent- 8^^®"^" . 
land Hills, had been followed by measures of ^^^^j^^ 
clemency, and mercy, on the part of the government ! 
Not such was the case. Many of the misguided 
peasantry taken on the field of battle, and conveyed 
to Edinburgh, were executed, after being inhumsuily 
tortured by order of the Privy Council Eghteen were 
executed in the metropolis, and thirty-five in the country. 
The heart bleeds at the very idea of such scenes of 
horror. The only possible excuse which can be made 
fqr the Council is, that, by the King's personal command, 
the prisoners were offered their lives on the easy terms 
that they should promise to obey the laws, and use the 
Scriptural expression, "God save the King!" — an 
expression used towards even heathen kings, by the 
servants of God ; as in the words, — " O Nebuchad- 
nezzar, live for ever!" "0 king, live for ever!" 
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Dec. 22d. Only four accepted the conditions tendered. As Arch- 
bishop Sharp's name has been frequently mixed up with 
the execution of these men, it may be proper to observe, 
that he was not in Edinburgh, during the greater part 
of the month, at all, but at his residence in St. Andrewa 
(Stephen, VoL II. p. 566). 

Tliat the insurgents had been guilty of high treason 
— ^that they had been in arms against the established 
government of the country — ^and that they had even 
been arrayed against religious toleration, and liberty of 
conscience — is undeniable. Nevertheless, the ruling 
powers ought to have considered the circumstances of 
the times. They ought to have considered that, what- 
ever might have been the views of their leaders, the 
mass of those who took up their position on Bullion 
Green, were Scotsmen actuated by the purest motives, 
however erroneous ; and that they had marched against 
their opponents animated by the same sentiments which 
inspired their ancestors, when the latter met the bat- 
talions of Edward of England at Bannockbum, and 
encountered the host of Surrey from the ridges of 
Flodden. On this account the rigours of the law should 
have been relaxed ; mercy should have triumphed over 
justice ; and the lives of misguided men, who believed 
that they were facing peril in the discharge of duty, 
should have been spared. 
3668. On the 11th of July 1668, a crime was committed 

July 11th. on the streets of Edinburgh, which, in the present day, 
A**hb*^h^^ would have excited the utmost indignation and horror. 
Sharp's When we read of the attempt on the life of George the 
life. Third by Hatfield — when we remember the bullet which 

Saturday, missed Sir Robert Peel, to consign to eternity a Drum- 
mond — and when we ponder on the various endeavours 
made to place even Victoria, Queen of Britain, in an 
untimely tomb — the blood curdles, and the heart rouses 
itself to ask, why the perpetrators of such actions should 
be allowed to live 1 In like manner, when Archbishop 
Sharp, the Primate of Scotland, was attacked by an 
assassin, we have a right to inquire why that assassin 
was not made amenable to the laws of his country ? 

The Archbishop was sitting quietly, in his coach, in 
front of Blackfriars' Wynd, and was in the act of 
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dlBtributing alms to mendicants, when a deadly weapon 
was pointed at him, and five bullets missed him only 
to break the arm of Honyman, Bishop of Orkney, who 
waa sittmg beside him. The man who discharged the 
pistol was a field-preacher, named James Mitchell James 
Turner, who knew him personally, describes him as a Mitchell, 
railer against all authority. Wodrow eulogises him as 
" a youth of much zeal and piety." 

The attempt on Archbishop Sharp's life was followed Meeting of 
by a meeting of the Privy Council ; which addressed a ^ ® .^ 
letter to the King, informing him of the event, and 
communicating to him their intention to use every 
endeavour to apprehend, and punish, the intended 
murderer. Mitchell had been disguised in a wig ; and 
had escaped by one of the back-laies of the city. 

The nuisance of conventicles, or field-preachings, 1669. 
which assembled in retired places, and were attended Treason - 
by Presbyterians notoriously disaffected to the laws of *f ^^^^^^^ 
the country, at last attracted the special attention of yenticles. 
the government. At these conventicles, under the 
pretence of religion, the preachers enunciated doctrines 
of the most treasonable Ipnd. They perverted Scripture 
to their own peculiar views. One rebellion had been 
recently subdued ; and the government wotc naturally 
alarmed lest there should be the outbreak of another. 
In their perplexity, they issued a proclamation, prohi- March 4th, 
biting all children from being baptized by the Pres- 
byterian ministers, and ordering them to be carried, for 
the administration of that sacrament, to the parish 
churches. Such a proclamation, in the present day, 
would be a matter of derision. Then, it was a matter 
of serious import ; but the operation of it was confined 
to the counties of Lanark, Kenfrew, Ayr, and Galloway 
— ^thus shewing that Presbyteriaiiism was chiefly to be 
found in those districts. (Stephen, VoL IL pp. 603, 
604). 

Desirous of conciliating the Presbyterians in every The Indul- 
possible way, the King, and the government, issued ^^^^\.x^ 
what is usually known as the Indidgence, by which ^^ 
Presbyterian ministers, who consented to live peaceably 
with the Established clergy, were allowed to hold 
benefices ; while many of them, who had not benefices 

D 2 
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were allowed ^ Regium Donum of four hundred merks 
a year. (Ibid. pp. 606, 607). This measure, so £Eur 
from its sayouring of persecution, was one of the most 
liberal kind. The Indulgence was accepted by the great 
body of the moderate Presbyterians. Their doing so 
roused the wrath of the stringent Solemn League and 
Covenant party. The latter stigmatized them as '^ dumb 
dogs," and " king^s curates j" while the name which 
they gave to the regular clergy was that of the " bishop's 
curates." The conciliatory act of the government, as 
regards the peaceably disposed portion of the Presby^ 
terian community, got the name of the '' Black Indul- 
gence." (Skinner, VoL II. p. 473> 
The Asser- An act, called the Assertory Act, was nassed, this 
tory Act. year, in parliament, by which the whole power of the 
Nov. 16th. ordering, and disposal, of the external government, and 
policy, of the Church was vested in the king. This act 
was strenuously opposed by Archbishop Sharp, and 
other rulers of the Church, but in vain. It became 
law ; and, as a matter of course, invested the civil 
government with powers, in relation to ecclesiastical 
matters, to which it had no rightful claim 
Evil eflFects The Indulgence, and the Assertory Act, were both 
of the In- accompanied by effects injurious to the ChurcL The 
ancf ofThe ^^^^'^^^ ^^ admitted men within the parish churches 
Assertory who were utterly destitute of Church principles : the 
Act. latter had given to the king an Erastian power to 

deprive bishops at his pleasure, which no sovereign of 
Scotland had ever possessed since lona sent forth her 
missionaries. 
Sufferings The fire of persecution, on the part of the presby- 
of western terians, raged in the west. The barbarities perpetrated 
clergy. ^^ ^^^ persons, the families, and the property of the 
Established clergy were such, that it became necessary 
to pass an act of parliament, entitled '' An act for the 
security of the persons of ministers," for their protection. 
No Episcopal clergyman could lay his head on his 
pillow with safety, or in peace. The murderer was 
abroad ; and the murders committed were committed 
under the pretence of religion, and " in the name of the 
Lord." 

Every attempt, on the part of the Church, and the 
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government, to conciliate the Covenanting Presbyterians 1671. 
was vain. The utter extirpation of Episcopacy was the ^t^empts 

to COUCl' 

object of the latter ; and of that object they were ly^^ p^gg. 
determined not to lose sight. Even the pious, and byterians. 
benevolent, Archbishop Leighton found it impossible to 
manage this untractable race ; and told them plainly 
that he " washed his hands " of the consequences which 
must ensue from their determined and rebellious conduct. 
(Pearson's Life of Leighton, XCL). 

About this time, arose a person whose name, after- Richard 
wards, as the founder of a sect, acquired some noto- ^8™®«>Ji« 
riety. This was Richard Cameron, whose followers, 
termed Cameronians, rendered themselves troublesome 
to the government, by the fierce determination with 
which they attempted to enforce their fanatical opinions 
at the point of the sword. 

The only apology which can be made, either for the Cfeneral 
Presbyterian or Episcopalian parties of this period was, ^t^j^^^e 
the general and mutual intolerance of the age. The 
Scottish government thundered its manifestoes against 
unlawful, seditious, and treasonable assemblies ; and the 
Covenanters did everything in their power to evade the 
laws, and to inflict vengeance on those to whom they 
were opposed. In the strife of the two parties, the 
barriers of Christian charity were broken down— the 
passions of the old Adam were roused within them — 
and feelings of mahgnity took the place where gentle- 
ness, mildness, and the forbearance enjoined by the 
gospel of Christ, should have prevailed. 

Imitating the example of the Covenanters, Lauder- The Oath of 
dale, and his furious council, attacked the Presbyte- Supremacy, 
rians with their own weapons, and forced upon men, 
and even ignorant women, oaths with respect to the 
king's supremacy, of which they imderstood not the 
nature, and which their intellects, and acquirements, 
did not permit them to comprehend. Property, free- 
dom, and life, were at stake on both sides ; and the 
only person, who interfered to allay the dissensions 
which were being carried to such a height of ferocity, 
was the easy, the good-natured. King himsel£ (Rus- 
sell, Vol. II. p. 298). 

Archbishop Leighton, disgusted with the state of 
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Death of things in Scotland, had retired into England, where he 
Archbishop jj^d two sisters married, and where he led a life of 
Leighton. p.^^ seclusion. On the 25th of June 1684, he died 
at an inn, in Warwick Lane, in the arms of Burnet, 
and in the seventy-fourth year of his age. Leighton 
was never married ; and, with the exception of a small 
legacy to one of his sisters, and her son, he bequeathed 
his property to pious and charitable uses. His sim- 
plicity of life was very remarkable; and anecdotes, 
connected with it, were long remembered in the decayed 
city of Dunblane. The Buhop^& WcUk is - still known 
as the promenade which he usually occupied. He left 
his books to the clergy of the diocese ; and his library 
there still exists. 
1674. James Mitchell, the person who had attempted the 

Arrest, and lifg Qf Archbishop Sharp, had returned from abroad ; 
of ^Mnes ' *°*^» being recognised, he was arrested. A conditional 
Mitchell, promise of his life was given him ; but, as he violated 
the condition, he was put upon his trial, convicted, and 
sentenced to deatL He was executed in 1678 ; and 
died glorying in the deed for which he suffered. 
1679. The consummation of the event which he had 

/f^ w^h ^ attempted now took place ; an event which, even in a 
Sharp.^^ ^ barbarous and savage age, was characterized by circum- 
May 3cL stances of almost unexampled atrocity. The murder 
of the Primate of Scotland was, perhaps, the most 
dastardly act of cowardice recorded in the annals of 
the country which he spiritually ruled. Here was an 
old man, with gray hairs. Here were ten men, in the 
prime of life, armed to the teeth* Here was a youthful 
maiden, clinging to her father's person, and to the feet 
of her father's murderers, overpowered with agony, 
and imploring his life. The scene is terribla It 
strikes at the very foundation of human feeling ; and 
makes one ashamed that, in the shape of human 
nature, such monsters coidd exist. 

On Friday, the 2d of May, the Archbishop, accom- 
panied by his eldest daughter, Isabel, crossed the 
Forth, from Edinburgh, and slept at the village of 
Kennoway, about half-way between Einghorn and St. 
Andrews, at the house of a Captain Seaton. He had 
no reason to fear violence; and the domestics who 
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accompanied him were few. He travelled leisurely, in 
his own carriage. On the Saturday morning, his 
spirits were much depressed ; and he was longer, and 
more fervent, than usual, in his private devotions. 
The " coming event cast its shadow before ;" and, 
from his conversation with his daughter, it appeared as 
if he had a presentiment of his approaching end. 
(Stephen, Vol. III. pp. 149, 150). It appears that, on 
the morning of that day, some of the more violent 
Presbyterians were wandering on Magus Moor, about 
three miles from St. Andrews, in search of the Sheriff 
of Fife, whose activity in favour of the Archbishop 
had roused them to feelings of revenge, and, while seek- 
ing for the servant they fell in with the master. 
Between twelve and one o'clock, ten men on horseback, 
headed by John Balfour of Khiloch (commonly called 
Balfour of Burley) stopped the Archbishop's car- 
riage, cut the traces, dragged him out, and, in the 
presence of his daughter, murdered him under circum- 
stances of the most brutal kind. 

The character of Archbishop Sharp has been fear- Character 
fully traduced. The malignities of Presbyterian writers, °? ^^' 
and the malicious slanders of Bishop Burnet cannot gjjg^ 
justly stain his name. From being a Presbyterian, he 
became an Episcopalian ; and that was his great crime. 

"I can," says Mr. Elliott, "justly, and on good 
grounds, say, that he was a most reverend and grave 
churchman, very strict and circumspect in his course of 
life ; a man of great learning, great wit, and no less 
great and solid judgment ; a man of great counsel, 
most faithful in his Episcopal office, most vigilant over 
the enemies of the Church, and most observant of per- 
forming the duties of divine worship, both publicly, in 
the house of God, and, privately, in his own family. In 
a word, none could deserve better the place, and dignity, 
of Primate of all Scotland. I could say a great deal 
more in commendation of this most reverend and most 
worthy primate." — (Stephen, Vol. III. pp. 161, 162). 

Of the murder of Archbishop Sharp a Presbyterian 
writer says : — " Viewing the transaction impartially, it 
is impossible to pronounce it anything else than a deli- 
berate and dastardly murdery disgraceful not only to 
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PrMby- them by whom it was committed, but, in some mea- 
^"*'* . sure, to the whole body of the Covenanters, and 
Arcbbishop reflecting odium on the age in which it was perpetrated. 
Sharp's The murder of Archbishop Sharp may be viewed as 
marder. the premeditated and deliberate design of the Cove- 
nanters at large. It was recommended by their preachers, 
long determined by many, repeatedly attempted, and 
at last accomplished with savage ferocity, and after- 
wards approved, and the perpet^rators countenanced by 
their brethren in other parts of Scotland. .The^ deed 
was not more base and dastardly than the means used 
to. excite to its perpetration were dangerous and dia- 
bolical" — (See Lawson, p. 847). 

The results of the death jof Archbishop Sharp 
became soon apparent. The government were enraged 
at the foul murder ; and justly so. They issued orders 
for the putting down of treason?^ble conventicles in the 
west; and these orders w^re stringently enforced. 
The Covenanters were in arms. They protested 
against " Popery, Prelacy, Erastianism, and the Indul- 
ge^ce." They marched against the King's troops, who 
were headed by Graham: of Claverhouse ; and they 
. were partially successful in a skirmish at Loudon WH, 
Battle of or> as it is usually designated Drumclog, the oijy 
Drumclog. field on which they were ever victors. This elated 
June. their spirits ; and they endeavoured to follow up the 

advantage which they had gained. The rebels were 
commanded by a brother of Sir William Hamilton of 
Preston ; and, in a short time, they had gathered to 
the amount of seven or eight thousand men. At 
Drumclog, Hamilton had issued orders that no quarter 
should be given to the King's troops ; and, at th^ 
present day, there is in existence a banner called the 
" Blujdy Banner," which was used on this occasion, 
and on which the words are displayed : — "No quarter}^ 

TO YE ACTIVE ENEMIES OP YE COVENANT."* Hamilton 

* This banner is of blue silk, about four and a balf feet in 
length, by three and a half feet in breadth. It was subsequently 
used ai Bothwell Bridge. It is now in the possession of a family, 
named Raebum, at Dunbar. It originally belonged to Hall of 
Haughhead, a zealous Covenanter, and Iclader at Drumclog' and 
Bothwell Bridge. 
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Mmself boasted, that, after the skirmish, he, with his 
own hand, kiUed a prisoner in cold blood. It is said, 
that a nephew of Claverhouse — Comet Graham — who 
was sent, with a flag of truce to the rebels, was, con- 
trary to the law of nations, remorselessly shot down, 
before the eyes of his imcle, by one of the leaders of 
the latter. " The sword of the Lord, and of Gideon ! " 
was the watchword of the Covenantera ^- Down 
with the traitc^'S !" said Glayerhouse, and his booted 
dragoons. 

Th^ Privy Council had issued an edict, offering 
pardon ta sJl who would lay down their arms. The 
only persons who were excepted from the amnesty were 
the actual murderers of the Archbishop of St. Andrews. 
The King had sent down his illegitimate son, the Duke June 18th. 
of Monmouth, to take command of the troops, and to 
endeavour to reduce the Covenanters to obedience. The 
Duke was mild, and gentle, in his nature ; and the 
utmost desire of his h^art was, to conciliate the rebels 
to a sense of their duty. But, although Monmouth 
was supreme in command, the animating genius of Qj^^a™ o* 
the king^s troops was the celebrated personage whom y^q^ 
we have just had occasion to mention, in connection 
with the battle of Drumclog, John Graham of Claver- 
house, afterwards known as Viscount Dundee. The 
"Bloody Clavers" was the name under which he 
was known in the west of Scotland; the "gallant 
Dundee" announced the opinion which was enter- 
tained of his conduct, and character, in the regions 
of the north.* 

The next stage of our history will exhibit a mingled 
scene of folly, fanaticism, and crime. 

* The marriage-bed of Claverhouse was childless ; and, therefore, 
he left no issue behind him. His nearest of kin, in the nineteenth 
century, is the well-known and remarkably talented Miss Stirling 
Qraham of Duntrune, in Forfarshire ; who is in possession of his 
patent of nobility, his commission as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces in Scotland, and his contract of marriage with the Lady 
Jean Cochrane. After' Claverhoase's death, his widow itiarried 
Lord Kilsyth ; and, about fifty or sixty years ago, on her tomb 
being opened at Kilsyth, she was found, with an infant in her 
arms — she and the infant being both in an apparent state of 
presenration. On being exposed to the air, they crumbled into 
dust. 
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Battle of The Duke of Monmouth, with his army, which was a 
Bothwell small but well-disciplined one, moved westward in the 
Bridge. direction of Glasgow, and took up a position, in the 
front of the Covenanters, at Bothwell Bridge, near 
Hamilton. Here the Covenanters were intrenched, in 
formidable array, 12,000 strong. After some vain 
attempts, on the part of the Di^e, at negotiation, in 
the course of which, he, by the King's command, offered 
the Covenanters every third church in the kingdom, 
with many other privileges, provided they would lay 
down their arms — ^would return home to their respec- 
tive dwellings — and live quietly under the govem- 
June 22d. ment,* he attacked the rebels, who were chiefly com- 
posed of fanatical peasantry, and who were under the 
command of deep and designing men. As might have 
been expected, the latter could not withstand the 
onset of the King's troops ; troops burning to revenge 
the temporary check which they had received at 

* Memoirs of Lord Dundee. By an Officer of the Army. 
London : 1714. pp. 11, 12. 
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Drumclog. In a short time, all, on the side of the Coven- Defeat of 
anters, was confusion. Four hundred of them were *^® w^te. 
kiUed, and twelve hundred were taken prisoners. The 
swords of Dalzell and Claverhouse were not idle. 
"Sheathe your sword, I command you," said Mon- 
mouth to the former, " and sound the retreat. Enough 
of blood has been shed ; give quarter to the King's 
misguided subjects." But the latter — the fiery and 
vindictive Graham — ^in the exultation of victory, was 
far beyond the Duke's voice ; and, with his cavalry, 
was fearfully avenging the blood which the insurgents 
had shed.^ 

Of the prisoners taken, all who promised to live The prisoii- 
peaceably for the future were liberated. After ®I!i^ 
the battle, the Covenanters retired to the west of 
Scotland ; and Claverhoiise was sent after them, into 
Galloway, with a strong party of horse. Here he acted 
with great discretion, and with much moderation. 
Sometimes, he threatened the rebels with the utmost 
rigours of the law; at other times, he treated them 
with unexpected clemency — ^thus, in a great measure, 
gaining the affections both of the gentry and of the 
commons of the district. He fined the Covenanters 
according to law ; but the fines were always remitted 
by him, on condition that they should go to church, 
and should submit themselves to the government, and 

live in quiet. {Memoirs of Lord Dundee, pp. 12, 13). 

• 

* The sufferings of the Covenanters had not taught them merey 
towards their fellow-creatures. Captain Crichton, whose Memoirs 
are edited by Swift, tells us that^they had set up, in their camp 
at Bothwell Bridge, a huge gibbet, or gallows, having many hooks 
on it, with a coil of new ropes lying beside it, for the execution 
of such Royalists as they might make prisoners. Guild, in his 
BeUwm BothueUia/mi/m, gives a minute description of this 
machine. 

When the Duke of York came to Scotland, as his brother *8 
commissioner, he was so struck with the state of matters in the 
country, that he asked if there was no such thing as a bedlam in 
the kingdom. One poor wrong-headed fellow, who hardly knew 
what had impelled him to rise in rebellion against his sovereign, 
was, at the place of execution, inclined to accept his life on con- 
dition of his saying, *' God save the King ! " when his wife took 
him by the arm, and almost pushed him off the ladder, saying, 
*' Qo, die for the good old cause, my dear." 

2e 
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All Claverliouse's advice, and entreaties, to the blue- 
bonneted Whigs were thrown away. The disease wis 
too deeply seated to be so overcome. He soon found 
that his dragoons were the only medicines which could 
effectually strike at the root of the malady. In proof 
1680. of this, on the 20th of June 1680, Bichiuxl Cameron 

June 20th, entered the little town of Sanquhar, in Dumfriesshire, 
accompanied by twenty persons well armed, and pub- 
licly, at the cross, renounced his allegiance to the King. 
This daring action struck the moderate Presbyterians 
with terror and dismay. They were afraid lest they 
Aird's should be mixed up with his cause. On the 20th of 
Moas. July, backed by about three hundred supporters, chiefly 

July 20th. jjQpgg^ jjg jjj^Ij lj]^g King's troops, at Aird's Moss, in 

Ayrshire, and was, along with his brother, killed 

in the action. At the same action, Hackston of 

Eathillet was taken prisoner. The affair of Aird's Moss 

was the last open act of rebellion perpetrated by the 

Covenanters, during the reign of Charles the Second. 

Execution Hackston was transferred to Edinburgh— was con- 

of Hack- victed of the murder of Archbishop Sharp, and, also, 

iSthiUet ®^ *^® crime of high treason — ^and, on ihe 30th of 

July 30th. J^y> was hanged. 

]LQ85^ The crown of Scotland, and England, was now to 

Death of demise. Charles the Second — the good-natured, the 

Charles II. peace-loving, the gay, the easy, the obliging, and the 

Feb. 6th. Hcentious — ^passed away. He died, at Whitehall, on 

the 6th of February 1685, in the fifty-fifth year of his 

age. 

Accession James the Seventh ascended the throne in tran- 

of James quillity and peace. His first actions promised well ; 

^^^' but his want of judgment became soon apparent. His 

1686. advances to the possession of arbitrary power, and 

James's towards the establishment of Popery, were of the most 

bHTMv**^ rapid description. Presuming on the popularity which 

power. ^® ^3^ acquired in Scotland, when he was his brother's 

Lord Commissioner, he commenced his operations in 

that part of his dominions. 

Tyrannical James's proceedings seem, indeed, to have been 

proceedings characterised almost by marks of insanity. Having 

•f the King, consulted the twelve judges of England, who all, with 

one exception, gave an opinion favourable to his views^ 
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he took the dangerous step of dispensing with the 
laws. He declared his own proclamation to be superior 
to the fundamental principles of the constitution of 
the kingdom. 

The Scottish Church was not exempted from the 1687. 
iron pressure of this tyranny. Because of their pro- J^ep^va- 
tests, in their sermons, against the doctrines of Popery, g^^tish 
various Scottish bishops were arbitrarily, by command bishops, 
of the King, deprived of their sees. 

He had hitherto conducted matters with a high 1688. 
hand ; but he carried them to a climax when he seized ^^ seven 
the persons of the Seven Bishops, and, on a pretended jun© 8th. 
charge of high treason, committed them to the Tower. 

The bishops, after trial, were acquitted. Not only Acquittal 
Westminster HaU rang with applause, but even the Jji. 
soldiers raised a shout of delight. The King demanded jun© 15th. 
the reason of it ; and the reply given was, " It is on 
account of the acquittal of the bishops." " So much 
the worse for them," said the infatuated monarch.* 

James, at length, made some concessions ; but they Prepara- 
came too late. William of Orange, his son-in-law, and l^^'^^for 
nephew, aided by traitors in Engknd, and especially by '^^i 
the activity of Bishop Burnet, was preparing a fleet 
and an army, for the purpose of landing the latter on 
the shores of Albion. Notwithstanding the errors, and 
the arbitrary conduct of the King, the Scottish bishops 
and clergy did not fail in their duty. The University 
of St. Andrews, with the archbishop at their head as 
chancellor, and all the professors and heads of col- 
leges, sent an address to his Majesty, expressive of 
their Christian principles of loyalty and obedience; 
and on the 3d of November, twelve of the bishops met, 
and sent up an address to the same effect. (Skinner, 
VoL II. pp. 512-514). 

The celebrated 5th of November arrived. On that The Prince 
day — ^the same day which had witnessed the discovery j*^ Orange 
the Gunpowder Plot, in the time of the Sixth James- ^^^^^^ 

Nov. 5th. 

* Upwards of thirty years ago, the writer has seen, in the pos- 
session of the late Dr. Jamieson, a medal, with the "Seven 
Bishops," or, the Seven Gblden Candlesticks, as they were called, 
upon it. 
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the Prince of Orange, with a powerful army, put his 

foot on British soil, at Torbay, in Devonshire, aod 

commenced his march up<Hi the metropolis. 

Extraor- The King's conduct, on this occasion, was extracnrdi- 

d r^f ^ nary, if not altogether unaccountable. He was not 

£^^ deficient in courage; and, at first, issued his orders 

with a firmness, ai^d decision, which, had they been 

properly followed up, mi^t have driven the Pnnce of 

Orange, and his Dutchmen, into the sea. But he was 

betrayed by those in whom he most trusted ; and even 

his son-in-law, Prince Oeorge of Denmark, and his 

daughter, the Princess Anne, went over to the enemy. 

He with- His courage now failed ; and dreading the fate of his 

diaws to father, his Majesty first sent his queen and infEuit child 

^0^23(1 ^^^^ ^^ France, and soon after made his escape to that 

country. 
Movements While these events were taking place. Lord Dundee 
of Dundee. ^^ j^q^ unmindful of that principle of loyalty, which 
was his birthnght'-^which has stamped him as, in a 
peculiar sense, the ^' last of Scotsmen*' — and whidi has 
sent down his name, untarnished, to a late generation. 
When Monmouth landed in Ikigland, and Argyle in 
Scotland, Dundee was on the Borders of Scotland 
with some troops of horse, to prevent all insurrections, 
and to intercept every communication between these 
two noblemen. When the invasion of the Prince of 
Orange occurred, he, at the head of a Scottish army, 
marched into England ; but, hearing of the dissolution 
of Kmg James's army on Salisbury Plam, he returned 
to Scotland, and found a packed Convention of Estates 
sitting at Edinburgh. He took his place among them ; 
but not long did he remain in their company. He 
left the Convention ; mounted his horse ; and, with 
about thirty followers, through lines of armed Covwi- 
anters, took his way down Leith W3md, and along the 
way called the Lang-gata He halted his party opposite 
the Castle, near the West Kirk ; and clambered up the 
Castle rock, where he had an interview of half an hour 
with the Duke of Gordon, who held the Castle for 
King James. (Memoirs of Dundee, pp. 21, 22), 

After numerous movements, during which he twice 
visited his house of Dudhope, near Dundee, where his 
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wife was, he found himself on the scene of his greatest 
grandeur ;— on the spot where his fame rose to its 
apex, and where his soul took its flight, as he had often 
wished it might do, amid the cla^h of arms, leaving 
behind it a renown, and a lustre, which all the arts of 
misrepresentation, and calumny, and malice, have never 
been able to overcloud. (Ibid. pp. 22-25). 

The Kevolution was accomplished. From being the The Revol- 
ruler of a petty state, William of Orange sat on the ^^^^' 
throne of three mighty kingdoms ; as the sovereign of 
which he was destined to pursue a memorable and 
illustrious career. 

No sooner had intelligence of the success of the TheCamer- 
Prince of Orange's expedition reached the north, than g^S"^ ^^ 
the Cameronians, or Hill-men, in the west, rose in a 
body, and commenced a system of barbarity, and licen- 
tious violence, such as is scarcely credible, against 
the clergy of the Established Episcopal Church. To 
use a phrase peculiar to the period, they rabbled them Rabbling of 
out of their livings ; and, in the course of a very short *^® clergy, 
time, no fewer than two hundred ministers were dis- 
possessed, in the shires of Ayr, and Benfrew, in 
Clydesdale, Nithsdale, and the greater part of Annan- 
dale and Galloway, alone. (Skmner, VoL II. pp. 516, 
517). 

It was agreed among the Scottish nobles that they Scottis^i 
should formally wait on the Prince of Orange^ and ^j^*^ 
request him to call a Convention of the Estates of-^itontbe 
Scotland, to meet on the 14th of March ; and, in the Prince of 
meantime, to take upon himself the administration of Orange, 
the affairs of Scotland. To both these things William 
assented. There can be no doubt whatever, that he 
was favourable to the continuance of Episcopacy, as 
the National Establishment of Scotland, provided the 
bishops and clergy would have coincided with his 
views. The circumstances connected with the Kevolu- Mission of 
tion had paralyzed, and perplexed, the Scottish bishops ^^?? ^^ 
in no ordinary degree. When, in November, 1688, j^j^jq^j^. ' 
they heard of the landing of the Prince of Orange, ney, to 
they resolved to send Dr. Eose, Bishop of Edinburgh, London, 
and Dr. Bruce, Bishop of Orkney, to London, to renew ^°^- 
their duty to the king, and to ask the advice and 

B 2 
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assistance, of the English prelates. The Bishop of 
Orkney was detained, by illness, on the way ; but the 
Bishop of Edinburgh reached the southern metropdis 
in safety ; and he has left a letter giving an account of 
his transactions there. 
Bishop The first person he saw was Bancroft, Archbish<^ of 

??!!i*«^u Canterbury. After the bishop had presented his com- 
mission to him, his Grace said that matfiers were very 
dark, and that the cloud was so thick, and gross, that 
he could not see through it He stated, that the 
English bishops knew not what to do themselves; 
much less were they capable of giving advice to their 
brethren in Scotland. 

In a conversation which Bishop Hose had with 
Compton the Bishop of London, the latter said : — 
"My Lord, you see that the King, having thrown 
himself upon the water, must keep himself a-swimming 
with one hand. The Presbyterians have joined him 
closely, and offer to support him ; and, therefore, he 
cannot cast them o£^ unless he could see, otherwise, 
how he could be served. And the King bids me tell 
you, that he now knows the state of Scotland mnch 
better than he did when he was in Holland ; for, while 
there, he was made believe that Scotland generally, all 
over, was Presbjrterian, but now he sees that the great 
body of the nobility, and gentry, are for Episcopacy, 
and that it is the trading, and inferior sort, that are f (nt 
Presbytery. Wherefore, he bids me tell you, that, if 
you will undertake to serve him to the purpose that he 
is served here in England, he will ta^e you by the 
hand, support the Church and order, and throw off the 
Presbyterians." 

Th^ fine speech had no effect on Bishop Bose. The 
time-serving policy recommended in it did not coincide 
with his notions of right and wrong. Studiously 
avoiding to give the Prince of Orange the title of king, 
in reply to the Bishop of London, he said, " My Lord, 
I cannot but humbly thank the Prince for his firamkness 
and offer ; but, withal, I must tell your lordship, that, 
when I came from Scotland, neither my brethren nor I 
apprehended any such revolution as I have now seen in 
il^igland, and I neither was nor could be instructed by 
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them what answer to make to the Prince's offer. And, 
therefore, what I say is not in their name, but only my 
private opinion, which is, that I truly think they will 
not serve the Prince so as he is served in England ; 
that is, (as I take it), to make him their king, or to 
give their suf&age for his being king. And though, 
as to this matter, I can say nothing in their name, and 
as from them, yet for myself I must say that, rather 
than do so, I will abandon all the interest that either I 
have, or may expect to have, in Britain.'' 

Before leaving London, Bishop Eose had an interview His avowal 
with the Prince of Orange, now styled King WilHam, ^^l^""' 
at Whitehall. The new monarch stepped three or four 
steps forward from his company, and said : — " My 
Lord, are you going for Scotland i" " My reply," says 
Bishop Bose, "was, * Yes, sir, if you have any commands 
for me.' William immediately rejoined : — * Then, I 
hope you will be kind to me, and follow the example 
of England.' Whereupon, being somewhat difficulted 
how to make a mannerly and (Uscreet answer, without 
entangling myself, I readily replied : — ' Sir, I will serve 
you as far as law, reason, and conscience will allow me.' 
How this answer pleased I cannot weU tell; but it 
seems the limitations, and conditions, of it were not 
acceptable, for instantly the Prince, without saying 
anything more, turned away from me and went ba^ to 
his company."— (Russell, VoL II. pp. 340-342). 

Bishop Rose was of opinion that King William — ^for 
such he must now be called — was perfectly sincere in 
his proposal to protect the Episcopal Church, and to 
abandon the Presbyterians. " I am the more confirmed 
in this," says he, " that, after my downcoming here, my 
Lord St. Andrews, and I, taking occasion to wait upon 
Duke Hamilton, his Grace told us, a day or two before 
the sitting down of the Convention, that he had it in 
special charge from Eling William, that nothing should 
be done to the prejudice of Episcopacy in Scotland, in 
case the bishops could, by any means, be brought to 
defend his interest ; and prayed us, most pathetically, 
for our own sake, to follow the example of the Church 
of England. To which my Lord St. Andrews replied, 
that, both by natural allegiance, the laws, and the most 
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solemn oaths, we were engaged in the King^s interest ; 
and that we were, by Qod's grace, to stand by it, in 
the face of all dangers, and to liie greatest losses." 
—(Ibid. p. 342). 
Continued Meanwhile, the rabbling of the Scottish clei^ 
'f^^^.®^ continued. Women, as well as men, took their share 
gj^^ in it. Such was the treatment which many dergym^ 
received, that a regard for decency will not permit us 
to detail it. Not only in their own houses, but in the 
time of divine service, they were assailed. Many of 
them were so used, that the personal injuries inflicted 
on them resulted in death. (Stephen, VoL III. pp. 
379-391). 
1689. The Scottish Convention of Estates sat down on the 

^^^^ °1 14th of March 1689, when seven bishops were present 
Convention ^^^^ discussion ensued. The majority soon shewed 
of Estates. ^^^ they were fsivourable to William ; while a strong 
Mar. 14th. minority advocated the rights, and interests, of James. 
Many of the nobility, holding to their allegiance, and 
looking upon William as a foreigner, who had no right 
to convene them, refused to attend at alL 
Claim of The Convention, disencumbered of most of those who 
Eight. had a respect for their oaths of allegiance, proceeded to 
issue a declaration, which they called a Claim of 
Eight ; and in which, after cDumerating all the delin- 
quencies, real and supposed, of their sovereign, they 
declared that he had fokfeited the crown, and that it 
was, therefore, vacant. They concluded by declaring 
William and Mary King, and Queen of Scotland. 
Depriva- In England, William had not found all orders of men 

tion of near so subservient to his will as he expected. The 
Sr/'' ArchbishopofCanterbuiy— whose firmness and dignity, 
^ had not been quenched by age— and five other bishops, 

refused to swear allegiance to a man whom they justly 
considered to be an illegal occupant of their mastoids 
throne. Of these, four belonged to the noble band 
who had been sent, by King James, to the Tower. 
Ejectment Sancroft was expelled from Lambeth under the fol- 
of Sancroft lowing circumstances. TiDotson had told Mary that 
he^ " ^® ^^^ ready to take the place of Archbishop San- 

croft as soon as her Majesty found it vacant." But 
Sancroft declined the voluntary act of depriving him- 
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self of his high office. He persisted in his assertion, 
" that, if the queen wanted Lambeth, she must thrust 
him out of it." She therefore sent a mandate, signed 
by her own hand, warning him to quit the palace in 
ten days. Not obeying this, the emissaries of the 
queen thrust him out on the 23d of June. He took a 
boat at the stairs, the same evening, and crossed the 
Thames to the Temple, where he remained in a private 
house till August ; when he retired to end his days in 
his humble cottage at Fressingfield, his native viUage, 
in Suffolk. 
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Article in Wb now notice a famous article, embodied in the 
of Bi ^ Claim of Bight. This article declares, that « Prelacy, 
Aprilllth. ^"^^ *^® superiority of any office in the Church, above 
presbyters, is, and hath been, a great and insupport- 
able grievance and trouble to this nation, and contiaiy 
to the inclinations of the generality of the people, ever 
since the Eeformation, (they having reformed firom 
Popery by presbyters,) and, therefore, ought to be 
abolished." 

This article is full of transparent inaccuracies. In 
the first place, the Scottish nation was rtot reformed 
from Popeiy merely by persons clothed with the pres- 
byterial character. There were prelates who concurred 
in the work. Knox states, that there were present, in 
the parliament held in August, 1560 — ^which parlia- 
ment gave the first national establishment to the Refor- 
mation — the Bishop of Galloway, the Abbots of Lin- 
dores, Culross, St. Colme's Inch, Coldingham, St. 
Mary Isle, and the Sub-prior of St. Andrews, with 
many others. Of these, Knox says, "that they had 
renounced Papistry, and openly professed Jesus Christ" 
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(Knox, p. 260). Spottiswood reckons up no fewer than 
eight of the Spiritual estate, all Protestants, chosen, at 
that time, to be Lords of the Articles : — namely, the 
Bishops of Galloway and Argyle, the Prior of St. 
Andrews, and the Abbots of Aberbrothock, Kilwinning, 
Lindores, Newbattle, and Culross. (Spottiswood, p. 
149). If we put these two statements together, we 
shall find that there were, at least, fourteen persons 
Episcopally ordained, connected with the carrying on 
the work of the Eef ormation in Scotland, and that two 
of these were bishops. There is no doubt that the 
Reformation there was conducted, chiefly, by men who 
were not in holy orders. This is a fact acknowledged 
by Knox himself. The Laird of Dun, and those com- 
bined with him, were purely laymen; who had no 
authority, excepting what they assumed, to exercise 
ecclesiastical power. To use the cant of the party to 
which they belonged, they "exhorted their brethren 
according to the ^ts, and graces, granted to them." 
These gifts, and graces, were few. Nor are we to 
wonder at this, when we consider that Paul Methven, 
one of the godly Eeformers, was a baker, and that 
William Harlaw, another would-be improver of the 
Church of Christ, in Scotland, was a tailor. (Sage, 
p. 5). 

That the first Scottish Reformers, whoever or what- 
ever they were, were hostile to Prelacy, and tied down to 
Presbyterian principles, is a mistake. Calvin has been 
pleaded as the advocate of Presbyterianism ; but 
Calvin denounced it. Those who choose to refer to his 
works will find that what we assert is founded on fact, 
as we have already shewn. 

The article in the Claim of Right declares that 
Prelacy, and the superiority of any office, in the 
Church, above presbyters, was " a great and insupport- 
able grievance, and trouble to this nation." Suppose 
we grant this, it does not follow that Episcopacy should 
have been abolished. The Levitical law was a burden 
to the Jews : nevertheless, they were compelled to sub- 
mit to it. The Ten Commandments — the obligations 
of morality — the rule of right and wrong — all these 
are a grievance, and a trouble^ to the man whose desires 
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are unholy ; but the moral state of that man does not 
prevent the Ten Commandments, the obligations of 
moralityy and the rule of right and wrong, from being 
^ititled to ^orcement. 

Again, the article declares that Prelacy was ^ con- 
trary to the inclinations of the generality of the people." 
This we deny. So for was Presbytery from l^ing 
universally popular, in Scotland, in 1688, that, not 
only were the nobility and gentry, with a few excep- 
tions, Episcopalians, but also a vast preponderance of 
the lower classes of the people. There was, unforta- 
nately, then, no middle class of society in existence. 
It was chiefly in the western counties — ^those counties, 
indeed, which had been the stronghold of the Covenant 
— that the admirers of the Genevan model of Church- 
government were to be found. To the north of the 
Tay — ^in other words, over more than one-half of the 
kingdom — so strongly wedded were the people's affec- 
tions to the principles of Episcopacy, that, in most 
places, the Brunswick administration deemed it a 
matter of prudence to permit the old incumbents to 
remain in possession of the parish churches. It was 
not till after the fatal insurrection of 174S», that they 
were completely ejected ; and, even then, in numerous 
districts, the aid of the military was required, to put 
the award of the law in force. 
Abolition On the 22d of July 1689, the Scottish Convention 
of Episco- of Estates, which had been turned into a parliament, 
nation^l*^^ abolished Episcopacy, as the national Establishment, 
Establish- *^^ Presbyterianism reigned in its stead. Thus did 
ment. the Church go down ; and dissent was established by 
July22d. law. The venerable fathers of the Church, true to 
their loyalty, renounced their high temporal dignities, 
and went forth into the world, with staff in hand, like 
the palmers of old, and with nothing but the conscious- 
ness of their own rectitude to support them. 
First Free- At the period of the Revolution, there were not more 
^teriaii than three, or four, Presbyterian meeting-houses on the 

A^^ly. ^^^^ ^^ *^® '^^y- (®^®' P- ^1^)- '^^ ^^ Presby- 
terian General Assembly contained about one hundred 

and eighty members. At this Assembly, no repre- 
sentatives, from the populous and extensive districts ^ 
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Angus, Mearns, and Aberdeen, were present. The only 
University which sent a representative was that of 
Edinburgh. From Dundee there came a petition, 
craving a supply of preachers, and complaining that, 
though the general meeting had sent a minister to 
them, he could neither get an auditory, nor access to a 
kirk within the town. (Skinner, VoL II. pp. 562, 563). 

Much has been written, and said, on the subject of 
the persecution to which the Covenanters were exposed, 
under the sway of the second Charles. Whatever may 
have been their sufferings, these sufferings were in no 
degree superior to those now inflicted on the adherents 
of the old system. There cannot be a doubt that the 
Episcopalians were persecuted. Had they been merely 
expelled from their legal charges, the term persecution 
could not, perhaps, with propriety, have been applied 
to the treatment experienced by them. But, not 
contented with this, the government of the day 
proceeded to pass act after act, for the purpose of 
deterring them from the exercise of their clerical 
functions, even in private. 

While Presbyterian ministers were squabbling Battle of 
about points of theological doctrine, and systems of ^^®: 
ecclesiastical government, great military events " were J^ ^^^^ 
on the gale." The slogan had been heard in the wilds 
of the north. The war-cry of many a Celtic tribe had 
gone forth ; and the trumpet of Claverhouse — now 
Dundee — had wakened the echoes of many a Highland 
glen. Troop after troop of plaided warriors, each under 
the guidance of some noted chieftain, found their way 
to the braes of the Tummel and banks of the Garry ; 
and Killiecrankie, amid its hitherto silent hills, told a 
tale which will never be forgotten. 

Dundee lay encamped, in an open plain, at the Death of 
northern end of the Pass of Killiecrankie. He arrived D^<lee. 
there on Saturday the 13th of June 1689, at noon. In 
the afternoon, his spies informed him that General. 
Mackay, with nine regiments of foot, and two troops 
of horse, were marching through the Pass. Dundee 
took bis measures accordingly. His army consisted of 
eighteen hundred foot, and forty-five horse. This force 
he immediately moved to the hills on the north side 

2f 
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of the river TummeL Mackay's army approached, 
marshalled in oiie line, and having three men in a file. 

The clans urgently entreated Dundee not to risk hiB 
person in the battle. They told him that their method 
of fighting was totally different from that of regular 
troops. They represented to him, that, should he fall. 
King James's interest would be lost in Scotland. But 
no argument could prevail to prevent his heading his 
troops. 

The battle commenced. The discipline of the Saxon 
could not withstand the onset of the Highland claymore. 
The Highlanders cast from them their plaids, their 
haversacks, and everything else which might encumber 
them ; and, in their shirts, and doublets, with their 
fusils, swords, targets, and pistols ready, marched 
resolutely and deHberately down the hill, and received 
Mackay's third fire before they pierced his line. In the 
midst of the shock, many of the Highland army fell ; 
among others, Dundee. Thus died " the terror of the 
Whigs, the supporter of King James, and the glory of 
his country." Thus, 

amidst the battle's thunder, shot, and steel, and scordiing 

flame, 
In the glory of his manhood passed the spirit of the Graeme ! . 

{Memoirs of Dundee, pp. 25-27).* 

* It is said, that, while Dundee's arm was raised to direct the 
pursuit, he was shot with a pistol, by a Covenanting traitor who 
had entered his service for the express purpose of watching his 
opportunity of perpetrating the murder. Of this circumstance, 
however, the author of the curious old volume, entitled Memoin 
of Lord Dundee, of the Highland Clans, of the MoMocre of 
Olencoe, dec. — to be seen in the Advocates* library — ^takes no 
notice. 

The story of Claverhouse, in connection with John Brown, the 
carrier, is well known. Unfortunately for the lovers of the 
horrible, and for those whose anxious wish it is to blacken the 
memory of the great Dundee as much as possible, there is not a 
word of truth in it. It is simply a Covenanting myth; the 
invention of the Fedens, and the Eirktons, and the Wodrows, and 
the Calderwoods, who have too long been considered as veritable 
chroniclers of Scottish history. Brown was a determined rebel, 
taken with arms, against the government, in his hands. In 
consequence, he was subjected to martial law, and sentenced to be 
shot. At the same time, he was offered his life on condition that 
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The*fall of their leader only excited the Highlanders 
to deeds of almost superhuman strengtL Down in the 
deepest pools of the Garry — down like driftwood — 
went the Sassenach before the avenging onslaught of 
the son of the Gael The Pass, in the midst of its 
awful grandeur, had to be re-trod. And how was it to 
be so, in such circumstances, by strangers, to whom the 
rugged mountains, and the savage scenery, around them 
were as if they had come to the uttermost ends of the 
earth ? * 

Like a tempest down the ridges swept the hurricane of steel, 
Rose the slogan of Macdonald — flashed the broadsword of Lochiel! 

Few there were, who met Dundee, on that day, in 
mortal combat, that went back to tell their tale in the 
south. The Highlanders had laid their plans ; and, as 
the broken and scattered fragments of Mackay's columns 
endeavoured to find their way into the open country, 

he should acknowledge the goyemment, and consent to live 
peaceably. These reasonable terms he refused ; and he was 
executed by a file of soldiers. 

The original documents, explanatoiy of this much-discussed 
matter, are in the charter-chest at Drumlanrig ; if we mistake not, 
among the Queensberry papers. Mr. Mark Napier was the first 
to call attention to them, about two years ago, in a communication 
read at a meeting of the Antiquarian Society of Scotland. We 
are happy to understand that Mr. Napier intends embodying them 
in his forthcoming Life of Claverhouse, 

And yet, notwithstanding all the evidence which can be produced 
to the contrary, the tale of the ** bloody Claver'se" and the 
** godly" carrier, John Brown — ^how the former put his pistol to 
the head of the latter, and blew out his brains, scattering these 
brains over his wife and the sucking infant which she carried in 
her arms — still cliogs as strongly to the Scottish Presbyterian 
history of the middle of the nineteenth century as does the 
limpet to the rock. 

Verily, no wonder that Claverhouse was believed to drink a cup 
of warm blood to his breakfast — that he was considered to be in 
express alliance with the Evil One — that his sorrel steed, which 
was killed at Drumclog, was regarded as a present to him from his 
infernal ally — that leaden bullets could not harm him — and that 
nothing short of silver buttons were likely to penetrate his jack- 
boots and doublet, or to affect the charmed life which he bore. 

♦ In 1748, the Hanoverian troops refused to enter the Pass of 
Eilliecrankie ; believin;; that they had come to the end of the 
world. 
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the stones, and the mighty rocks, came bounding down, 
and swept the flying Saxon into the river. In all 
history, there is nothing analogous to the defeat of the 
army of Gkneral Mackay, in the Pass of Killiecrankie^ 
unless it be the defeat of the Austrian chivalry, by 
William Tell, and his shepherd-men — the men of the 
Forest Sea — in the rude Morgarten Strait. 

As to Mackay, he fled across the country, and never 
drew bridle till he was at Castle-Menzies. 

On the day of Killiecrankie, Pitcur of Pitcur also 
fell The bodies of Dundee and Pitcur were entombed 
in the church of the Blair of Athol. 

Open wide the vaults of Athol, where the bones of heroes rest- 
Open wide the hallowed portals, to receive another gaest ! 
Last of Scots, and last of freemen — last of all that dauntless race, 
Who would rather die unsullied than outlive the land's disgrace ! * 

After the lapse of about ten months, from the time 
of the abolition of Episcopacy, Presbyterianism was 
established by law, in Scotland ; and this at a period 
when the Episcopal Church was the Church bf, at 
least, two-thirds of the nation. The truth of history 
requires this statement ; and it can be easily verified. 
The nobility and gentry of the land, were in its favour. 
The Universities stood by it. The College of Justice, 
headed by the supreme judges, lent its influence to 
preserve it from overthrow ; and even the burgesses of 
towns declared their adherence to a system which 
involved the faith, and the heavenly prospects, of their 
forefathers. (Russell, Vol. II. pp. 361, 362). 

Now we come down upon a scene of unmitigated 
ignominy and horror — the massacre of Glencoe ; and 
the heart of every true Scotsman swells with indigna- 
tion when he thinks of this crime, which was highly 
calculated to stain the fair fame of Scotland, and to 
plant upon it the stamp of dishonour, and of infamy. 
There can be little doubt that William, knowingly and 
willingly, granted his warrant for this atrocious act 

* We state Dundee to have been buried ^'in tbe chuich of the 
Blair of Athol," on the authority of the author of the Memoir* 
of Dundee. It is right, however, to mention, that other writers 
speak of him as having been interred in the churchyard of Moulin, 
the parish in which he died. 
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(Stephen, VoL III. pp. 575-577). The name of Dal- 
rymple,' the Master of Stair, then Secretary of State for 
ScoUand, has been deeply implicated in this foul villainy 
It was an old saying, among the Cavaliers of Scotland, 
that, where there was a Campbell, or a Dalrymple, in 
power, a Stuart would never be safe on his throne ; 
and Charles the Second was wont to say, when he 
heard of any dissensions, or rebellions, in Scotland, 
that he was sure there was a Campbell, or a Dalrymple, 
at the bottom of them. {Memoirs of Dundeej Preface, 
p. ix.) 

Seated on the throne of Great Britain, William and Refusal of 
Mary, nevertheless, felt their position insecure. An J^'^^y- 
act of parliament had been passed, ordering every one ^^^ ^.j^^ 
to take an oath that they were de jure, as well as de Oath of As- 
facto, sovereigns. Many of the Presbyterian ministers surance. 
refdsed to ta^e this oath. William was inflexible ; a 
rebellion was threatened ; and it was only through the 
exertions of Carstairs — ^a Presbyterian of great influence 
with the King — ^that such a catastrophe was averted. 

ThA exercise of a dispensing power — that is, the 1694. 

putting his own arbitrary declaration, tolerating all ^®"'^** ^^ 

a disDons* 
forms of religion in the state, above acts of parliament j^g power, 

—cost James the Seventh his crown. Nevertheless, 

Eling William, at the earnest entreaty of Carstairs, and 

t^.e Presbyterian ministers, exercised the same power. 

He dispensed with the taking of the Oath of Assurance, 

on the part of the Presbyterian ministers, while it was 

rigidly enforced on the Episcopal clergy. 

Not long did the man who had usurped, xmcanoni- Death of 
cally, Archbishop Sancroft's Episcopal throne sur- Archbishop 
Vive him. On the 17th of November 1694, while ^^^^*^^i 
officiating in the chapel at Whitehall, Tillotson was 
struck with paralysis, and died, on the 22d, at Lam- 
beth, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 

Tillotson was the favourite prelate of Queen Mary. Death of 
She soon followed him to the grave. She died on the ^^ 
28th of December, in the thirty-third year of her age. Dec. 28th. 
Tennison attended her on her death-bed. 

The proceedings of the first General Assembly of the 
now Established Presbyterian Church were both tyran- 
nical and ludicrous. Of this, numerous instances might 

p 2 
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Proceed- be given. They deposed clergymen, as guilty of ** crimes 
j?S8 ^the g^^ scandals," whose conduct) and chimcter, were per- 
^ ^. ^ f ectly pure. The non-necessity of baptism was stron^y 
semblj. inculcated. A Mr. Eirkton — a flaming preacher of tiie 
day — addressed some persons who brought a child to 
him thus : — '* You think it necessary to have your 
children baptized ; but I tell you I knew a goodly, 
godly minister, who lived till he was fourscore, anid 
was never baptized in all his life." (Skinner, VoL H 
p. 570). 
Bril stiite To Scotland, the Eevolution was not the blessmg 
of Scotland, -^bicb it is popularly believed to have been. Order, 
both in Church and state, had taken its departure. 
The first principles of a hereditary monarchy had been 
set at nought Not only had an undoubted sovereign 
been deposed, but his innocent ofi&pring had been made 
to suffer with him. The consciences of good and pious 
men had been violated. The foundation of the 
National Debt had been laid. The kingdom was tra- 
versed by sturdy beggars — ^by men who had no source 
of subsistence but that of plunder — and the seeds of 
Sheriffinuir, Falkirk, Prestonpans, and Culloden were 
sown.* 
1701. The term of the human existence of the last Stuart 

Death of -^j^^ g^^^ upon the throne of Great Britain was drawing 
James. ^ * close. James, while engaged at his public devo- 
Sept. ieth. tions, was seized with a fainting-fit, and knew that his 
end was approaching. He called for the cure of the 
parish, received the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
and expressed himself in language thoroughly befitting 
his awful position. He prayed for his enemies, and 
solemnly declared that his object had always been the 
good of his subjects. (Stephen, Vol. III. p. 631). 
James's But for his Popery, James would have been a great 

character, ^n^j gQQ^ prince j entitled to take rank with the best, 
and the most illustrious, of his name. His subjection 
to the influence of the Jesuits was his great fault, and 
became, ultimately, his ruiiL He was inferior to his 
gay, and easy, brother in talents and understanding ; 

* Fletcher of Salton declared that there were no fewer than 
two hundred thousand *' sturdy beggars" in the kingdom ! 
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but, although choleric, and easily provoked,, he was 
familiar, and courteous, with all who had occasion to 
come into contact with him. 

The hand of death is impartial, and lays its grasp 1702. 
upon all. From St. Germains the eye wanders to 5^^^^* 
Kensington, and there we see the man of " immortal jjj 
memory," the Deliverer from Popery, and the -hero of Feb. 21st. 
the Boyne, stretched on a sick-bed, and preparing to 
die. William had been riding at Hampton Court. 
His horse fell over a mole-heap, and his collar-bone 
was broken.* He was removed to Kensington ^ and, 
while he was in this state, the oath, caEed the Oath of Oath of Ab- 
Abjuration, which declared the son of James the O^ira-tion. 
Seventh to be an impostor, was passed. On the 4th 
of March he found himself very weak. He lay down 
on a sofa, and fell asleep. When he awoke, he had a 
shivering fit. He said, in French, to the Duke of 
Albemarle, "I approach my end." He received the 
sacrament from Archbishop Tennison, who, with 
Bishop Burnet, remained with him to the last. Wil- 
liam died in the fifty-second year of his age. March 8tji. 

Smollett's character of William is brief and decisive. 
He describes him as a fatalist in religion, as indefati- William's 
gable in war, as enterprising in politics, as dead to c^^aracter. 
every warm and generous emotion of the heart, as a 
cold relation, an indifferent husband, a disagreeable , 

man, an ungracious prince, and an imperious sovereign. 
If such was the real character of William of Orange, 
surely there are few princes who ever possessed so 
many unattractive qualities. 

After William's death, Anne reigned in his stead. Accession 
She was strongly attached to the Church of England, ^^^^^ 
and was favourably inclined to the Church in Scotland. 
So well was this feeling, on the part of Anne, known, 
that some of the Episcopal clergy addressed her, 1703.* 
entreating her protection, and received a favourable March, 
reply in return. 

lie speaking, and writing, against Presbjrtery had Rev. Robert 
been made high treason. On this account, the Kev. C*^^®'"- 

* In after-years, the Jacobites were in the habit of giving as a 
toast ** the little gentleman in velvet, who did such good service 
in the year 1702.*' 
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Robert Calder had been imprisoned in the comixion 
gaol of Edinburgh. He was tried and acquitted. This 
remarkable man was the compiler of the "Stotch 
Presbyterian Eloquence Displayed;" a work which 
affords a rare display of the absurdities of the style of 
preaching of the Presbyterian ministers of the period, 
and which is now out of print* 

The Primate Ross, Archbishop of St. Andrews, died 
at Edinburgh on the 13th of June 1704 ; and is sup- 
posed to have been buried at Restalrig. He was the 
last of the line who held the title of archbishop in 
Scotland. After his death that title was dropt^ and 
the ancient one of Primtis revived. 

About this time, the Book of Common Prayer of the 
Church of England was extensively introduced into 
Scotland. After the abortive attempt of Charles the 
First to introduce a liturgy, and until the present 
period, there were, in the Scottish Church, no author- 
ised ritual of any kind, no surplice, and no ceremonies. 
The Church was essentially Episcopal in her constitu- 
tion, and her clergy were apostolically ordained priests 
and deacons. But, as respected the outward services 
of religion, they were conducted precisely as the Pres- 
byterians were in the habit of conducting theirs. The 
Presbyterians, and Covenanters, therefore. Were utterly 
inexcusable in desolating the kingdom with bloodshed, 
and anarchy, on this account ; for nothing can be more 
untrue than the assertion of Presbyterian writers, that 
the Episcopal Church wished to force upon the Scot- 
tish nation a mode of faith, and worship, which they 
conscientiously deemed to be imscripturaL The Eng- 
lish Prayer-Book had indeed been used partially in 
Scotland, by individual clergymen, so early as immedi- 
ately after the Restoration. It had been used by 



* On the conclnsion of his trial, one of the judges said to 
Oalder, in an under-tone of voice, "Now, Mr. Calder, do tell me 
who was the author of the ** Presbyterian Eloquence." — "Indeed, 
my lord,'' said Calder, "it was just the Presbyterian ministen 
themselves." In 1706, Calder had published a short treatise 
" On the Lawfulness, and Expediency, of Set Forms of Prayer ;" 
which, as it was levelled against the Presbyterians, gave them 
great annoyance. (Lawson, p. 191). 
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Burnet in the parish church of Salton, in Haddington- 
shire, which was his first pastoral charge. It was 
used, also, at Dumfries ; where the Cameronians burst 
in upon the clergyman while he was reading it, tore it 
out of his hands, and burnt it. (Skinner, VoL 11. p. 
606). 

In the early part of this year a horrible act of sacri- Sacrilege. 
lege occurred in Edinburgh, such as has never, so far 
as we are aware, been perpetrated in any other Chris- 
tian land. By order of her Majesty's Privy Council, a 
picture of our blessed Saviour was carried through the 
streets. The hangman and his assistant walked behind 
it, both arrayed in priests' vestments. They had 
crucifixes on their foreheads. When they came to the 
Cross, our Lord's picture, the vestments, and the 
crucifixes, together with some consecrated wafers, the 
vulgar Latin Bible, and other religious books, were 
thrown into a fire. (Stephen, VoL IV. pp. 4, 5). 

Thirteen bishops had been ejected from their sees at 1705. 
the Revolution. Death had been busy among them ; C®'*^^™" 
and of these venerable men only five were now ^i^^e/ 
alive. These five were resolved to keep up the bishops, 
succession ; and, accordingly, they proceeded to con- Jan. 
secrate others as their successors in the office which 
they held as rulers of the Christian Church. Among 
those consecrated was Sage, the celebrated author 
of the ** Fundamental Charter of Presbytery," and 
whose name is one of the most distinguished in 
the annals of Scottish ecclesiastical literature. On 
the publication of this book, the rage of the Presby- 
terians was extreme. The author having visited 
Edinburgh, a Privy Councillor recognised liim on the 
street, and had lum arrested. He was admitted to 
bail, but ordered to leave the city. He retired to 
Kinross House, the seat of his fnend Sir William 
Bruce. There he wrote his " Principles of the Cyprianic 
Age," a work which exasperated the Presbyterians still 
more ; and such were the sentiments regarding tolera- 
tion in those days, that he found his life in danger ! * 

* Sage's Fundamental Charter of Presbytery Examined wan 
printed in the year 1Q95. 
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Hostility of While the persecution of Episcopacy went on, the 

the people, hostility of the people of Scotland to Presbyterianism 

to'^sbv'- ®^^ced itself more and more. In the west of Scotland, 

terianism. Presbyterianism was in the ascendant : in the north of 

Scotland, the situation of affairs was quite different 

Not only were the nobility and gentry, but also the 

bulk of the people, fondly attached to the Episcopal 

incumbents. Wherever these incumbents were thrown 

out, it was with the utmost difficulty that the peopk 

were prevailed upon to accept of their Presbyterian 

successors. (Lawson, pp. 138, 139). 

Political We know little of the measures adopted by the 

charactered bishops and clergy, in the beginning of the eighteenth 

aS^Da- century, to perpetuate the succession in the Church. 

liansjinthe Th® ejected, and impoverished pastors officiated in 

beginning cities, towns, and villages, to congregations large or 

of the small, according to the circumstajQces, and religious 

^^ t^T principles, of the inhabitants, and the accommodation 

they were able to obtain. Kings, and parliaments, 

might deprive them of their temporalities ; but no 

earthly power could take from them that spiritual 

authority which Christ had given them. Nothing is 

more common than to hear Presbyterians speak of 

Prelacy, as they choose to call it, as identified with 

arbitrary power, and akin to Popery ; as if arbitraiy 

power could not be found where prelacy did not exist, 

and as if the fundamentals of religion were to be 

rejected because they have been overloaded with the 

puerilities of Popish error. 

The accession of Anne was hailed by the Jacobites 
with joy. They saw that she had no children ; and 
they believed that natural affection would lead her to 
incline to the rights, and interests, of her brother the 
Chevalier St. George. Viewing her as Kegent for him, 
they submitted to her authority. In the estimate 
which they had formed of her they were not mistaken. 
Anne was conscious of her own false position. She 
felt that she was occupying her brother's throne. She 
even consulted some of her ministers on the subject of 
her resigning it in his favour ; and it was only in con- 
. sequence of their representations of the hazard of the 
step that she refrained from doing so. 
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The Queen's inclinations, in tliis respect, were well 
known to the Presbyterians ; and, according to the 
author of the "Lockhart Papers," first published in 
1817, they were "struck with terror, and looked upon 
themselves as undone." 

Queen Anne's leaning towards the Scottish Episcopal Liberality 
Church, and towards the Jacobites, was very apparent ; ?J Q^^^^ 
and it was pre-eminently shewn in her conferring on Dr. Big^op 
Bose, the deprived Bishop of Edinburgh, a pension out Rose, 
of the Episcopal revenues, or Bishops' Kents, which he 
eiyoyed till the year 1716. So well satisfied were the 
acQierents of the Stuart cause of her attachment to her 
brother's interests, that many of the laity took the 
oaths of allegiance to her, while not a few of the clergy, 
in their places of worship, prayed for her by name. 
(Kussell, Vol. II. p. 390). 

In 1703, the Earl of Strathmore had, in the Scottish TheGeneral 
parliament, moved for an act which should confer -Assembly 
toleration on all Protestants in the exercise of religious gtrates 
worship. His Lordship's motion met with a most against 
violent remonstrance on the part of the General Assem- toleration, 
bly ; and, in consequence thereof, he was compelled to 
abandon it. Such was the conduct of men, whose 
historians have had, and continue, to the present moment, 
to have, the audacity to state, and to complain, that in 
the reigns of Charles the Second and James the Seventh 
they were refused permission to worship God as their 
consciences might direct. 
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1706. A PBOPOSAL had been made for a union between 
Proposed Scotland and England. The people of Scotland were 

kingdoms, upon the project as nothing but a scheme to place 
them under the rule of the more populous kingdom — 
to deprive them of their nationsJity — ^and to reduce 
them to the condition of being an English province. 
Lockhart says, that, on this account, the interest in the 
distressed Eoyal family, in exile, increased to such a 
degree that four parts of five of the nobility, and 
gentry, and above half of the commons, over the whole 
kingdom, expressed, on every occasion, their inclination, 
and readiness, to assist in restoring them. (Memoirs, p. 
178). 

1707. Amid the furious opposition of an exasperated popu- 
The Union lation, the Treaty of Union between Scotland and 
Mm^^5^ England, was concluded. After certain negotiations, 

the Articles of Union were ratified by the Scottish 
parliament on the 25th of March 1707 ; and on the 
22d of April, the Duke of Queensberry, the High Com- 
missioner, nominally adjourned, but in reality (Ussolved, 
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for ever, that ancient assembly. {EncyclopcBdia Brit- 
tanica, Art. Hist, of Scotland). So turbulent and 
fierce was the bearing of the Scottish populace, on the 
occasion, that the articles were signed in secret, in a 
summer-house at the back of the Canongate. The 
cry was, that Scotland had been sold for English gold; 
and that the independence of the kingdom, for which 
Wallace shed his heart's blood, had been bartered to 
the Southron as a slave is bartered on the streets of 
Algiers, or in the bazaars of IstambouL* 

We are not among those who believe that the Union 
has been a source of great advantage to the Scottish 
nation. Even had it never been accomplished, the 
intelligence, the strength, and the energy of Scotsmen, 
would have gone forth into all lands. Not Scotland, 
but England, has chiefly profited by it. At the pre- 
sent moment, England boasts a population of eighteen 
millions : the narrow, and mountainous territory of 
of Scotland, contains but three. Nevertheless, Scot- 
land sends forth as many warriors, to protect the 
British Empire as does her more populous sister. . Who 
has, lately, ruled, and consolidated, our Empire in 
India? — ^a Eamsay. Who has quelled the mutiny 
which threatened that empire with overthrow? — a 
Campbell — ^Who has brought the stubborn, and con- 
ceited, and hitherto intractable, Chinese to reason, and 
has compelled them to open their ports to European 
commerce ? — a, Bruce. Ikigland boasts of her golden 
coin : Scotland boasts of the intellect, the acquirements, 
and the enterprise, which enables her sons to acquire 
wealth, to raise themselves to honour, to stand in the 
presence of kings, and to rule and control the destinies 
of nations. 

In consequence of a threatened invasion of the king- Persecution 

of Episce- 

* * * There's an end to an auld sang," said the Dnke of Queensberry, pal clergy, 
as he touched, with the sceptre, the act which ratified the articles. 
A Forfarshire laird, named Fowrie of Fowrie, happening to dine 
with a nobleman who had been one of the commissioners, and who 
was supposed to have been deeply bribed, was offered some English 
cheese. Fowrie passed it by. ** I see ye dinna like English 
cheese, Fowrie ? " said his Lordship. * * Na, " replied Fowrie, * * an* 
gin a' body had liket English* gowd as ill as I like English cheese, 
there wad has been mair honest folk at the table the day." 

2a 
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dom, by the Chevalier St Gborge, and at the earnest 
request of the Presbyterian ministers, an order came 
down from Court, commanding ail the Epscopal 
churches, or chapels — or, as the Presbyterians styled 
them, " meeting-houses" — ^to be shut up. Had such 
a step been taken, with regard to the Covenanters, in 
the days of Charles and James, the hills and the valleys 
would have rung with the clamours of oppression ; and 
the vengeance of the Almighty would have been called 
down upon the government, as the persecutors of God's 
people. 
1700. An instance of the grossest oppression appeared in 

Case of the case of the Rev. James Greenshields, a native ci 
^l Scotland, who opened a place of worship, in Edinburgh, 
where he used the English Book of Common Prayer — 
where he refrained from politics — and where he did 
nothing but guide the devotions of those who were 
connected with him as a Christian minister. He, at 
first, oflficiated in the Canongate, till he was "routed" 
out. He then took up lus position in a house, on the 
High Street, nearly opposite the Cross. The Presby- 
tery of Edinburgh applied to the magistrates to put 
him down. Mr. Greenshields claimed the protection of 
the Lord Provost. His Lordship replied to him that 
he had nothing in his power. The Dean of Guild 
granted a warrant to demolish the desks and benches, 
which Mr. Greenshields had erected at his private 
expense. Mr. Greenshields prayed for redress. He 
was summoned, by the Presbytery, to appear at their 
bar, " to give an account of himseE" It was demanded 
of him, whether he would give a promise to cease 
preaching; to which he gave the decided answer, 
" No." TTie end of the business was, that, after a good 
deal of farther persecution, Mr. Greenshields appealed 
to the House of Lords, who ordered the' city of Edin- 
burgh to pay large costs for the proceedings against 
him. (Stephen, VoL IV. p. 61). 
1710. The general use of the Eiiglish Prayer-Book, in 

Presby- Scotland, was a source of the greatest alarm to the 
tenan ab- Presbyterians. The decision of the House of Lords, 
EngUsh however, in the case of Mr. Greenshields, had shewn 
Liturgy, .them that a British parliament would not allow them 
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to ride roughshod over the prostrate Scottish Church. 
Their indignation at the decision was great ; but the 
stern fiat of the law compelled them to be submissive 
to it. This opportunity of justice, it must be allowed, 
was one good resulting from the union of the two 
kingdoms. 

The Church in Scotland sustained, at this time, a Beath of 
great loss in the death of Bishop Sage, who, besides ^^^^ 
the " Fundamental Charter of Presbytery," and the jj^^' 7^jj 
" Principles of the Cyprianic Age," was the author of 
other works evincing that he was a man of great 
genius, of elaborate erudition, of sound Church princi- 
ples, of sincere and unassuming piety, and of wit and 
sarcasm which made his adversaries tremble whenever 
he lifted his pen. An interesting sketch of his life 
will be found in Mr. Kobert Chambers's " Biographical 
Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen." 

The Scottish bishops had taken a step which was College of 
somewhat irregular ; but which, in the circumstances, bishops, 
was, perhaps, excusable. They had created a College of 
Bishops j that is, a body of bishops, who were to rule 
the Church, in their corporate capacity, without any of 
them exercising a particular diocesan jurisdiction. Sage 
was the first of these. John Falconer, Henry Christie, 
the Hon. Archibald Campbell, and James Gadderar, 
were also consecrated; and continued to hold their 
positions, as rulers in Christ's Church, during the rest 
of their lives. 

The ancient Scottish Church continued to suffier 
much persecution. It may be noticed to his honour, 
that a Presbyterian writer, of the end of the eighteenth 
century, who was a minister of the Presbyterian 
Establishment, has the candour to acknowledge the 
persecution, generally, of the Scottish Episcopal clergy, 
and, particularly, that of Mr. Greenshields. (See 
History of Great Britain during the Eeign of Queen 
Anne, by Thomas Sommerville, D.D., Minister of 
Jedburgh, 4to, London, 1798). 

While matters were in this state, the grace of female 1712. 
compassion spread itself over the ruined fortunes of the ^^ ^^ 
Scottish Church ; and Queen Anne, whose heart j^^ 3 °* 
yearned towards it, and towards the desolation of her 
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father's honsey passed an act, which permitted the Scottish 
bishops, and clergy, on certain conditions, to worship, 
publicly, the God of their fathers. This act is usually 
called the Act of Toleration ; and was passed in the 
10th of Queen Anne's reign. By this act, a fine of one 
hundred pounds was inflicted upon every one who 
should disturb an Episcopal congregation during divine 
service ; and the penalty was to be repeated for every 
offence. (Stephen, VoL IV. p. 75). 

During the remainder of the life of Queen Anne, the 
Church in Scotland enjoyed what, comparatively speak- 
ing, may be called halcyon days. There were few 
clouds on the sky above her. Soon, however, the 
sunshine departed ; and the storm, and the darVnaaa, 
shewed themselves on the distant horizon. On the Isfc 
of August 1714, Queen Anne died. The Lords pre- 
sent when she expired knew not what to do. Some 
were for proclaiming the Elector of Hanover : others 
were for her brother the Chevalier St G^eorga Comp- 
ton. Bishop of London, true to his ancient character, 
as a captain of dragoons, offered to ride, in his 
Episcopjd vestments, to Charing-Cross, and to cry, 
" God save King James !" — The other Lords were pal- 
sified with fear. After considerable hesitation, tiiiey 
opened the windows, and exclaimed, " God save King 
George !" 

Thus passed away the last descendant of the illus- 
trious, and, far-descended, line of Stuart; which, 
whatever may have been its faults, or its MLings, will 
certainly bear comparison with any other royal house 
in Europe.* 

The House of Hanover swept through the stately 
apartments of Whitehall and St. James's. The legiti- 
mate princes of England, and Scotland, wandered as 
exiles in a foreign land. On the 6th of September 
1715, the Earl of Mar set up his standard at Braemar 
in Aberdeenshire ; and, marching southwards, towards 
Perth, fought, with the Duke of Aigyle, the battle of 
Sheriffinuir, near Dunblane. The question as to who 



* The word Stiiart, instead of Stewart, was adopted by the 
French because they have not the letter w in their language. 
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gained the victory at Sheriflftnuir is a doubtful one. 
Each party claimed it. On Christmas-day, the Cheva- 
lier St. George landed at Peterhead ; but, in the end, 
his forces were thoroughly routed. 

In whichever direction lay the victory at Sheriff- 
muir, it, together with a defeat sustained by the 
English Jacobites, on the same day, at Preston, in 
Lancashire, where General Willis, utterly dissipated 
their forces, levelled the hopes of the Chevalier St. 
George — otherwise, James the Eighth — in the dust. 

On the 4th of January 1716, the Stuart Prince, who 171 6. 
had not reached Scotland till his friends had been Failure of 
scattered, the Earl of Mar, and others, sailed from *^f Enter- 
Montrose, and got safely to France. There the Cheva- j^*4t,h 
lier remained, without any farther attempt to recover 
the throne of his ancestors. This landing of the son 
of James the Seventh in Scotland usually goes under 
the name of the Enterprise. The failure of it was 
followed by confiscations, attainders, and executions, 
disgraceful to the government of a man who had 
usurped the position, and power, of an ancient race of 
kings. 

The persecution of the Episcopal clergy of Scotland Persecution 
continued without intermission. They were arrested, of Episco- 
and committed to jail, without any other offence ^ ^ ®^^* 
charged against them than that of their having wor- 
shipped God according to the form of the English 
Prayer-Book. They were seized in all directions. 
Then- houses were broken open; then- wives, and 
families, were treated with a rudeness and wantonness 
of insult of which it is difficult to find a parallel in 
history; while they themselves were dragged, like 
common culprits, along the roads, and thrust into 
filthy dungeons, where they were generally subjected to 
six months' confinement. Such was the fate which the 
clergy of the ancient Church of Scotland received at 
the hands of the House of Hanover. Had they been 
the greatest felons, they could not have been treated 
with greater cruelty. For instances of the persecution 
to which they were exposed, see Stephen, Vol. IV. 
pp. 121-129, and Amott's Criminal TriaU, pp. 343 
-346. 

a 2 
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1719. xhe year 1719 saw an abatement of the persecution 

fThe^r* ^^^"^ *^® Episcopal clergy. They read pray^ 

geentdon. administered the sacrament of the Lord's Supp^, and 

preached for some time without molestation. But this 

abatement did not long endure. In the month of 

Act of April 1719y an act passed the British parliament^ 

1719. declaring that every Episcopal clergyman, performing 
Apnl. divine service in any meeting-house, or chapel, in 

Scotland, without having taken the oaths in terms of 
Queen Anne's Toleration Act, and praying for King 
George by name, and for the roysd family, was to 
suffer six months' imprisonment, and to have his 
meeting-house shut up for six months. Every dwell- 
ing-house where nine or more persons, besides the 
family, were present during divine service, was declared 
to be a meeting-house within the meaning of the act 
(Stephen, VoL IV. p. 153). 

1720. On the 20th of March 1720, Dr. Rose, the deprived 
Death of Bishop of Edinburgh, died in the 74th year of hiis aga 
•£1^^ He was buried at Restalrig ; and Bishop Keith, who 
Mar. 20th. WHS one of his presbyters, describes him as " a sweet- 

natured man, and of a venerable aspect." It was also 
said of him, that^ " for all the virtues which adorn the 
gentleman or the scholar, the Christian or the bishop, 
he was scarcely equalled, and could not be excelled." 
(Skinner, VoL II. p. 622). 

Bishop Hose was scarcely laid in his grave, when 

dissensions arose in the Scottish Church. On the 

2 2d of March, the presbyters of Edinburgh, and its 

vicinity, held a meeting to deliberate on the peculiar 

circumstances in which the Church was placed. It 

College of was proposed, that Bishops Fullarton, Falconar, Miller, 

Bishops, and Irvine, should be acknowledged as an Episcopal 

Mar. 22d. college, to whom canonical obedience was due. Bishops 

Campbell and Gadderar, who were then resident in 

London, were not mentioned in this arrangement. 

Novelty of The plan of a college of bishops was entirely new. 

this plan. In all ages, the Church had been governed by diocesan 

jurisdiction ; and the idea of an Episcopal college was 

one which it was left for the eighteenth century to 

invent Bishops Campbell, and Gadderar, were hostile 

to the college plan, and were strenuous advocates of 
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the pnmitiye diocesan practice, as sanctioned by the 
eighth canon of the Council of Nice ; and this seems 
to have been the reason why these two prelates were 
treated with neglect. (Lawson, p. 228). 

Dissension had arisen, in England, among the non- Bissensloii 
juring bishops, and clergy, on the subject of the Euchar- ^ *? *^® 
ist, or sacrament of the Lord's Supper. This dissension 
found its way into Scotland. There were three opinions 
on this subject. The first was that held by the most 
eminent, and most learned, divines of the Church of 
England since the Keformation, that the holy com- 
munion was a commemorative sacrifice ; the second was, 
that it was a feast on the one sacrifice of Christ once 
offered by himself for the sins of the whole world ; 
and the third was that set forth by Bishop Hoadley, 
and which is, at present, adopted by the Presbyterians 
of Scotland, and by the dissenters generally, both of 
Scotland and England, that it is a mere commemora- 
tion of our Saviour's death — simply a rite, without any 
particular benefits resulting from it to the devout 
participator. (Ibid. p. 229)! 

In England, the nonjuring Church being no longer The Usages, 
connected with the state, its bishops and clergy con- 
sidered themselves entitled to revive certain primitive 
usages, which also spread to Scotland ; and which, at 
the very moment when peace, and quietness, were 
most desirable, were the cause of breaking the bonds 
of Christian harmony, and of rendering the field of 
Scottish Episcopacy a scene of discord and strife. 
These usages were ; — first, the mixing of water with 
the wine, at the Lord's Supper, as indicative of the 
blood and water which came from Christ's body, 
when he hung upon the cross ; secondly, the comme- 
moration of the ^thfnl departed at the aJtar ; thirdly, 
the consecrating of the elements by an express invoca- 
tion ; and, fourthly, the using a prayer of oblation, 
before distribution, such as is used in the present 
Scottish form. (Skinner, Vol. II. p. 623). 

At the same time, a project of union between the 
Eastern Greek Church and the Nonjuring Churches 
of Scotland and England was entertained. This pro- 
ject, which was one of the most fantastic description, 
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1721. utterly failed ; and the practice of the Eastern Church, 

Projected as to the worsiiipping the Virgin Mary, the praying to 
^^^° saints and angels, offering religious veneration to images, 
Gkeek and ^^<^ worshipping the host in the Eucharistic sacrifice, 
Nonjuring were sufficient to deter the Scottish Church from the 
Churches of proposed assimilation. In this matter, the Scottish 
b'^ Church behaved with prudence; and preserved itself 
from charges, approaching to idolatry, which might 
have, otherwise, been brought against it. (Skinner, 
VoL II. pp. 634-640). 
1724. The only two diocesan bishops, now, were Fullarton 

The Scot- and Gadderar. Fullarton was Bishop of Edinburgh, 
^tS^""^ and Primus : Gadderar was Bishop of Aberdeen. The 
their con- College bishops were Millar, Irvine, Cant, Duncan, and 
nection Norrie. These possessed the Episcopal office; but 
with the they had no individual spiritual authority over any of 
^t^^^^ their fellow-Christians. The College bishops were in 
Mar. 18^ close, but secret, correspondence with the Court of St 
Germains ; and, on the 18th of March 1724, the 
Chevalier St. George addressed a letter to them, in 
which he lamented the want of union in their body, 
and exhorted them to harmony of action. 
This a mis- This practice of consulting the exiled Chevalier was 
take, a mistake. As Falconer, Bishop of Edinburgh, after- 

wards, in a letter, remarked, "when the Church is 
under destitution of secular encouragement, whether 
voluntary or involuntary, she may, and should, betake 
herself to her own intrinsic powers." (Skinner, VoL IL 
p. 641). 
1727. Dr. Thomas Rattray, proprietor of the estate of 

Bishop Craighall, in Perthshire, was, in 1727, consecrated a 
^ne'lth ^^^^P of the Scottish Church. He was a man of 
great learning, and sound judgment. He was the 
author of many works of distinction, such as might 
have done honour to any man, whether bishop or 
presbyter, connected with the Christian Church. 
Death of In June 1727, George the First died, and was 
Geoi:ge I. succeeded by his son, George the Second. At the 
1731. period of his accession, the Scottish Church was in 
irtate^ fS^ tolerable peace and quiet. For a short time afterwards 
Scottish ^*s prosperity continued to advance. The interference 
Church. of the Chevalier St. George with the appointment of 
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her bishops ceased. The absurd and useless scheme 
of bishops at large was fast giving place to the regular, 
and primitive, plan of diocesan Episcopacy. Unity 
was beginning to establish itself within the walls of the 
Scottish Zion. Her clergy were numerous and respect- 
able. She was strengthening her stakes, and extending 
her tents throughout the land. 

On the 20th of December, the bishops met, and A CJonoor- 
agreed upon the following Concordat. First, that only ^' ^ , 
the Scottish or English liturgy should be used in 
divine service, and that none of the ancient usages, 
which had lately so much disturbed the peace of the 
Church, should be introduced ; — secondly, that no man 
should, hereafter, be consecrated a bishop of the Scottish 
Church without the consent, and approbation, of a 
majority of the other bishops ; — ^thirdly, that, on the 
death, or translation, of a bishop, the presbyters of the 
district, or diocese, should not elect another bishop 
without a mandate from the Primus, by consent of the 
other bishops ; — and, fourthly, that the Primus should 
be chosen by the bishops, by a majority of voices, and 
simply for the piupose of convocating and presiding. 
Two other articles were added, relating to the general 
government of the Church. (Stephen, Vol IV. pp. 
262, 263). 

There was a dark cloud gathering which was soon to 1746. 
overshadow the Scottish Church. Prince Charles ^^^^ 
Edward Stuart, the undoubted heir to the British cimpjeg 
throne, arrived in Scotland. He set his foot on Scottish Bdward 
soil with seven attendants. On the 22d of August, he Stuart in 
hoisted his standard — ^published his father's manifesto Scotland. 
— and called upon all the sons of loyalty to come in, ^ ^* 
and join his cause. The Hanoverian government was 
taken by surprise. Sir John Cope, who had the supreme 
military command in Scotland, and who is celebrated, 
in Scottish song, as " Johnny Cope," after various Sept. 2l8t. 
movements, fought the battle of Prestonpans, and, 
being utterly routed, fled into England. 

The forces of the Prince, consisting chiefly of the 1746. 
Highland clans, Jit last, after various vicissitudes, met 5^^.^|®?xV 
the opposing army ,under the Duke of Cumberland, on the ^ 
field G^ CoUoden, and there, after a bloody struggle, were 
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completely defeated. The conquerors behaved with the 
. mostsavage cruelty; refusing quarter even to the wounded, 
of^rDiie *^^ unarmed, and the defenceless. After the battle of 
of Cumber- Culloden, the Duke of Cumberland strode, like a 
land. pestilence, over the land. He made war upon the 

Church everywhere. He burned the Scottish clergy's 
churches ; he destroyed their Prayer-books ; and he 
even consumed their Bibles. The stamp of villainy is 
on the brow of Cumberland ; and no length of time 
can ever efface it. (Jacobite MeTnoirs, by Bishop 
Forbes), 
^^w?^*^^'' As if they alone had been concerned in the rnsurrec- 
^ cl^'. tio^ against the House of Hanover, the persecution of 
the Episcopal clergy knew no relaxation. They were 
hunted in all directions. They were often houseless, 
and without food. They knew not where to sleep. 
They had the heavens above them, and the earth 
beneath them ; and it was with the utmost difficulty 
thmt they could contrive to exist. Cowardice is ever 
crueL No sooner were the gallant^ and high-minded, 
laid low at Culloden, than the vengeance of the Hanoverian 
government burst forth Thirty thousand pounds were 
offered, as a reward, for Prince Charles Edward's head. 
His captured followers were treated as felons of 
the deepest dye. Many were hanged: the brave 
Balmerino, and the gentle Kilmarnock, were be- 
headed on Tower-Hill. Never did a govern- 
ment so disgrace itself, as did the government 
of George the Second, in connection with the events 
of the Forty-Five; and the Duke of Cumberland's 
name is still remembered, in the north, with hatred 
and detestation, 
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In the midst of the atrocities of Cumberland, Charles Escape of 
Edward, after having wandered, in disguise, among the ^^^^ 
mountains and isles of the western coast of Scotland, -prZice ^ 
got on board a French ship of war, with a few of his gept. 20th. 
followers, and, on the 9th of October, in a lamentable 
condition, arrived safely in France. ^*- ^^• 

Among those who were sufferers, in consequence of Bey. John 
the insurrection of 1745, was the Keverend John Skin- Skinner, 
ner, the author of what Bums has declared to be the 
best of Scottish songs, " Tullochgorum," and the 
father of Bishop John Skinner, and grandfather 
of Bishop William Skinner, each of whom occupied 
the office of Primus of the Scottish Church. In 
a work such as the present, it would be unpar- 
donable to pass over, without some notice, this 
unobtrusive but distinguished man. He held the 
pastoral charge of Longside in Aberdeenshire. He was 
eminent for his learning and piety; and yet his wit, 
and humour, were as rich, and rare, as those of Ben 
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Jonson. He was an accomplished Hebrew scholar, 
and wrote Latin, both in prose and verse, with remark- 
able purity. Among his various works, of a theological 
character, the best fcaown is an JEcdesiastical History of 
Scotland, Never was there a man more uninfluenced 
by the soarings of ambition. When offered, by a wealthy 
private friend, to' have his income increased, he court- 
eously declined the offer. In his latter days he suffered 
six months' imprisonment simply in consequence of 
his officiating according to the English Frayer-Book, 
and preaching the Word of God. 
Act against The same year, and the same month, which wit- 
the Scottish nessed the bloody day of Culloden, witnessed, also, the 
Church. passing of a bill by the British Parliament^ unequalled 
Apnl. £^j, i^g tyranny in the records of any Christian nation. 
In April, an act was passed, declaring that " from and 
after the 1st of September 1746, every person exer- 
cising the function of a pastor, or minister, in any 
Episcopal meeting-house in Scotland, without register- 
ing his letters of orders, and taking all the oaths 
required by law, and praying for his Majesty King 
George, and the royal family, by name, shall, for the 
first offence, suffer six months imprisonment, and for 
the second be transported to some of his Majesty's 
plantations for life." Every house in which five or 
more persons, besides the family, or five persons, if the 
house were not inhabited, should meet for public 
worship, performed by a pastor, or minister, of the 
Episcopal communion, was declared to be a meeting- 
house within the meaning of the act ; and no letters of 
orders, except such as had been given by some bishop 
of the Church of England, or of Ireland, were allowed 
to be registered after the 1st of September. (Russell, 
VoL II. pp. 401, 402). 
Persecution ^^* ^^7 ^^^^ *^® clergy of the Scottish Church 
of Scottish persecuted, but the laity also. By the same act it was 
Episcopal declared, that no peer of Scotland should be capable of 
^^*y* being elected a peer of Parliament, or of voting at such 

election, and that no person should be capable of being 
elected a member of Parliament for any shire or 
borough, or of voting at such election, who should, 
within the compass of a year, have been twice present 
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at any Episcopal meeting, in Scotland, not held accord- 
ing to law. (Ibid. pp. 402, 403). This act was 
notoriously seen to be an act levelled, not merely 
against the political principles of the clergy, and 
members of the Scottish Church, but against their 
religion. It struck at the first principles of Christian 
liberty. % In this light it was viewed by the English 
bishops ; not one of whom would support the bill J^ 

Awake, ye nobles of Scotland ! Awake, ye gentry Api^ to 
of a land, which, though not possessing the rich soil t^e nobility 
and extent of England, and, though stem in its general if^X 
aspect, yet has its occasional spots of verdure, and shew, land, 
not merely by your words, but by your deeds, that the 
truth of Christ is in your hearts. You are in possession 
of your splendid mansions, and your broad domains. 
You are members of that branch of the universal 
Church of Christ — the Scottish Episcopal Church — 
which has, for upwards of a century and a half, lain in 
ruins ; and which is now only arising from her state of 
prostration, to carry her influence, and her blessings, 
throughout the land of your forefathers. It is to you 
that her bishops, and clergy, look for the means of 
disseminating her principles, and of shewing that, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, these principles 
are such as may take root in any soil 

The fury of persecution against the Church knew The cases of 
no remission. The cases of Mr. Greig of Stonehaven, JJ^ ^^ 
Mr. Petrie of Drumlithie, and Mr. Troup of Muchalls, ^^ ^*"®» 
are remarkable instances of it. They were accused Troup. 
before Sheriff Young, at Stonehaven, of having con- Dec. 6th. 
ducted the worship of God in the presence of more 
than four persons at one tima It may not be unin- 
teresting to give a specimen of the evidence brought 
against them. Bichfurd Shaw, a corporal in General 
Blakeney's regiment, deponed that, on a certain Sunday, 
he went into a house at Stonehaven — ^that there were 
about forty persons present, assembled for divine 
service — that he saw Mr. Greig standing, in an 
Episcopal habit, with a book in his hand, &om which 
he was reading — and that he heard him, several times, 
make mention of St. Paul the Apostle. Several 
soldiers gave similar testimony. On such grounds 

2h 
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were three respectable dergymen shut ap for six 
months in a common jaiL Did the plan of this woik 
permit, we could tell many an interesting tale, exhibiting 
the extreme hardships, and cmelty, to which the "Epm- 
copal clergy of those days were subjected from the 
intolerant and persecntin^ ^irit of the government, 
and which were snch as would hardly be credited in 
this age of religious toleration and political freedom. 
But we must forbear; and pass on with the thread of 
our history. 

At this time the Scottish Church lost the aid of a 
valuable servant by the death of Bishop Keith, who was 
Primus. He died, on the 20th of January 1757, at his 
pleasant village of Bonnyhaugh, on the banks of the 
Water of Leith, in his seventy-sixth year, and was 
buried in the Canongate churchyard. On his tomb- 
stone are merely the words, " Bishop Ketth." He left 
behind him two valuable works, namely, the ^ History 
of the Af^drs of Church and State of Scotland, from 
the beginning of the Reformation, in the reign of King 
James the Fifth, to the retreat of Queen Maiy into 
England ;'' and " A Historical Catalogue of the Scottish 
Bishops, down to the year 1688." Both these books 
are well known to the historian, and the antiquary, as 
works of great value and research ; and the value of 
the latter has been much enhanced by the ingenious 
labours of the late Bishop RusselL 

The Scottish Church was now utterly in ruins. To 
use the language of the poet of the Seasons, ^ Winter 
held her unrejoicing Court" within her pale. From 
one end of the kingdom to the other, all was desolaticm* 
Her altars were demoHshed. Her priests were pre- 
scribed ; sentenced to a felon's fate ; and driven from 
the land of their fathers. The virulence of her perse- 
cutors was unrestrained ; and wherever she attempted 
to rear her head she was put down. 

While such was the state of matters, with regard to 
the Church, the morals of Scotland had not improved 
under the Presb3rterian regime. The ministers took 
such a rigorous cognizance of every infringement of the 
seventh commandment, that many females were driven 
to the crime of child-murder. Within the space (^ 
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seven years, no fewer than twenty-one wretched crea- 
tures were tried before the Lords of Justiciary, and 
executed for this crime. (Criminal Trials, pp. 310, 
311). 

On the 25th of October 1760, George the Second 
died, in the seventy-seventh year of his age ; and he 
was succeeded by his grandson, George the Third. By 
the accession of the latter to the throne, there was held 176^^ 
out the prospect of better days for the persecuted Scot- ^^^r^^ 
tish Church. The clemency of his disposition, and the Jj£*®^"^® 
mildness of his government, contrasted strongly with 
what had gone before him. He was the first sovereign of Relaxation 
the House of Hanover who could be strictly called English. ^^ *^? P®*"" 
The tastes, manners, and predilections of his grand- ^^^ ***"' 
father, and great-grandfather, had been intensely 
German. It is a remarkable fact, that, throughout the 
whole course of his reign, George the Third never 
was above a hundred miles from London. The 
impartiality of his character, the benevolence and 
religious principle, which ruled all his actions, and his 
domestic virtues, are matter of history. 

When the darkness is greatest, the dawn is at hand. Building of 
Such was the case with regard to the Scottish Church. P^*^.^^ 
The bishops, and clergy, sent up no address to George 
the Third on his accession ; but the King respected 
their principles, and trusted to the lapse of time to the 
change of their sentiments towards the family, of 
which he was the head. The penal laws were still in 
force, but his Majesty would not allow them to be 
rigorously executed. Encouraged by this paternal 
lenity on the part of the new sovereign, the clergy 
ventured to have separate houses of worship again 
erected, in some small lowns, and country places, as 
unobtrusively as possible. (Skinner, Vol. II. p. 681). 

For years past, qualified chapels had, in many large Qualified 
towns, and in villages, been on the increase. These ^^hapels. 
chapels were buildings occupied by clergymen ordained 
either by English or Irish bishops; and who were, 
therefore, qualified, as far as law was concerned, to use 
the English service, to preach, and to administer the 
other rites, and ordinances, of religion. They declined 
the jurisdiction of the Scottish bishops; and, 
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consequently, being nnder no Episoopus, or overseer, they 
could not properly, claim to be Episcopalians. They 
were men in holy orders; but they were, to all intents 
and purposes, Independents. 

1763. In the course of the year 1763, a proposal was set 
The Com- ^^ ^^^^ f^j, ^ revisal of the Communion Office. As 
Office. great excitement prevails, in the present day, on this 

subject, it deserves particular notice. 
Objectaons The proposal to revise the office was not tmiversaL 
to a revisal Towards the beginning of the year, in a private letter, 
of date February the 23d, the Rev. George Innes wrote 
to Bishop Alexander as follows : — " Bishop Gerard 
bids me tell you, that, with regard to wliat Bishop 
Falconer proposes, about altering, or mending, the 
Communion Office, he is not fond of any farther alter- 
ations, as we have everything essential, and our enemies 
are so apt to make a bad use of anything of this kind." 
—(Stephen, Vol. IV. p. 380). 

1764. The object of revising the office was to bring it into 
The Re- 33 (^\q^q, a conformity with the ancient standards of 

Eucharistic service as possible. The revisal was under- 
taken by two of the Scottish bishops, who were well 
versed in such matters ; and, by some few alterations 
of expression, and a judicious arrangement of the 
several parts— -especially by restoring the Invocation 
to its original position after the Oblation, instead of 
its being allowed to stand before the words of Institu- 
tion — they put the office into such a form as was most 
agreeable to the nature, and design, of tiie divine 
institution itself; while, at the same time, it was better 
calculated to fence against what Skinner terms " the 

NOVEL DOCTRINE OF TRANSUBSTANTIATION." — (Skinner, 

Vol. II. p. %%2), 
Bishop On the subject of the Scottish Communion Office, as 

Horsley's it now stands, the opinion of Bishop Horsley — a 
the^*°vised ™®°^^^^ ^^ t^® English hierarchy, and a man second to 
Office. none in vastness of intellect, and in depth of theological 
learning — ^is of great importance. In a letter to the 
late Very Rev. John Skinner, Dean of Dunkeld, 
Dunblane, and Fife, his Lordship thus expresses him- 
self : — " With respect to the comparative merit of the 
two offices for England and Scotland, I have no scruple 
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in declaring to you, what, some yeawr since, I declared 
to Bishop Abemethy Drummond, that I think the 
Scottish office more ccmformcMe to the primitive models^ 
and, in my private judgment, more edifying y than 
that which we now use ; insomuch, that, were I at 
liberty to follow my own private judgment, / would 
myself use the Scotch Office in preference.^^ The 
evidence of so high an authority as that of Bishop 
Horsley ought to silence, at once, the clamour raised 
that the Scottish Communion Office is of Popish 
tendency. The simple origin of this clamour is ignor- 
ance, Puritanism, and malice. No one acquainted 
with the ancient models, WMd ever dream of bringing 
such a charge against it. 

The Communion Office thus amended was not a new History of 
office, but a revision of the old office, that had been Scottish 
used in the Church, almost from the time that the ^^^^ 
liturgy came into general use, immediately after the 
Revolution. The office subjected to revision was 
neither the English one, nor that compiled for the 
Church of Scotland in 1636; but another office still 
nearer in form to the present, which seems to have 
been its immediate basis. In 1755, there appeared the 
" Communion Office for the use of the Church of Scot- 
land, as far as concemeth the administration of that 
Holy Sacrament. Authorised by King Charles I., 1 636." 
The present office is merely a revision, and that a very 
slight one, of this of 1755. In the year 1764, the 
actual revision, here spoken of, took place. It did so 
under the inspection of Falconar, Bishop of Moray and 
Piimus ; and it was published with the following title : 
— " The Communion Office for the use of the Church 
of Scotland, as far as concemeth the ministration of 
that Holy Sacrament. Edinburgh : Printed for Drum- 
mond, 1764." In every particular, it corresponds with 
the office now in use. A second edition followed next 
year, (1765,) brought out under the inspection of 
Forbes, Bishop of Caithness and Orkney, which was 
printed at Leith ; but no alteration was made on the 
first edition. To these two bishops, then, we owe the 
Scotch Communion Office, which is, at present, in 
common use. (See Cheyne's Authority and Use of the 
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Scottish Communion Office^ p. 22). The Scottish office 
does not attempt to explain the mystery of the presence 
of our Saviour in the Lord's Supper. It rec^ves it on 
faith ; while the Romanist^ on the one hand, and the 
Zuinglian, or Ultra-Protestant on the other, offer 
explanations^ each equally destitute of authority or 
proof. 
Nature of A few words here, on the subject of the Eucharist — 
Sachaiist. ^^^ ^^ ^j^^ Sacrament of the Lord's Supper — may not 
be out of place. For many centuries, from the com- 
mencement of Christianity, there never was a word (A 
controversy with respect to it. The doctrine on whidi 
it rests was regarded as a ^ofound mystery ; and the 
rite itself was piously observed from a principle of 
reverence to the authority of Him, who instituted it 
Till the eighth century, the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion was never so much as heard of. In 831, Pascha- 
sius published his book on the '' Body and Blood of 
the Lord ; " maintaining that " there is no difference 
between the body of Jesus Christ in the sacrament, 
and the body of Jesus Christ as it was on earth, and is 
now in heaven.*' This monstrous doctrine immediately 
led to a theological war. From that day to this, there 
has been no peace in the Christian world on the subject 
of the Eucharist. Bertram asserted that the elements 
were mere signs ; and it took one hundred years, of 
useless and discreditable controversy, before the Church 
sanctioned the doctrine of transubstantiation. (Kussell, 
Vol. L pp. 170, 171). 

That Christ is present in the ordinance of the Lord's 
Supper, all are agreed. That he is hypostatically, per- 
sonally, and substantially present in, or under, the 
elements — ^that he is so present as to be adored — ^that 
he is personally sacrificed on the altar — ^the Scottish 
Church, and the Church of England, do not teach. 

Both these Churches teach, with the Primitive 
Church, that the sacrament of the Lord's Supper is a 
commemorative sacrifice; — ^that, in it, the bread and wine, 
and the prayers and praises, and the alms, of the commu- 
nicants, are solemnly presented, and qfered, as it were, in 
sacrifice to Almighty God. There can be no doubt, that, 
in all the teachi^ of the Primitive Church, the notion of 
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a sacrijlce, in the Eucharist, holds a very Dromineilt place ; ^ ^ 
and it is equally certain that this notion is based upon 
the authority of Holy Scripture, and upon the practice 
of the Apostles themselves. It is sufficient to refer to 
that single passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews, (xiiL 
10,) "We have an altar;" and we may compare it 
with the prophecy of Malachi, (L 11). "My name 
shall be great among the Gentiles, and in every place 
incense shall be oflFered in my name, and a pure offer- 
ing " — (Bishop Wordsworth's Plain Tract on the Scotch 
Communion Ofice, pp. 10, 11).* 

An important event now occurred ; the death of the ^ ?: m 
Chevalier St Gteorge, the a$n of James the Seventh, the cheyalier 
father of Prince Charles Edward Stuart, and the St. George, 
undoubted heir to the throne of Great Britain and 
Ireland, This prince died at Rome, in the eighty- 
eighth year of his age. During the last six years of Ins 
life, he had been confined to Ms chamber by ill health. 
The vicissitudes of his life are weU known. Bom in 
a palace, with every prospect of regal power, and regal 
splendour, he expired a sojourner, dependent on the 
bounty of others, in a clime far removed from the land 
which gave him birth. Personally, he was not popular 
with the Jacobites ; and their adherence was more to 
his hereditary claims than to his person. 

The ways of GkKi are wonderful to all. A drcum- 1784. 
stance unexpectedly took place, which, after the long ?°**?i' 
depression of the Scottish Church, led to very geabmy. 
important results. This was the consecration of Not. 14th. 
Dr. Seabury, the first bishop of America. The 
war of independence had separated the American 

* The word heie rendered offering is used almost inyariably, in 
the Old Testament, to denote an wibloody sacrifice, or meal- 
offering of fine fiower, in opposition to another word by which 
animal and blood-sacrifices are distinguished. When used by 
itself, it includes the drink-offering, with which such sacrifices 
were usually accompanied. 

There is nothing which the Scottish Church more strongly 
repudiates than the doctrine of transubstantiation. '* Our belief,'* 
says Bishop Jolly, "is diametricaUy opposite to the corrupt 
sacrifice of the Mass, which, mth all other errors of the Church 
of Rome, none more heartily renotmcCf and detest, than we in 
Scotland do." 
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Colonies from dreat Britain ; and, as a natntal conse- 
quence, the connection between the American cleigj 
and the Church of England was broken. The clergy (xf 
Connecticut elected Dr. Seabury to be their bishop; 
and sent him over to England, with testimonials of tiie 
highest description, for consecration. The oath of 
allegiance stood as a barrier in the way. As an 
American, Dr. Seabury could not take that oath ;; and, 
therefore, the English bishops could not consecrate 
hiuL In the circumstances, it suddenly occurred to 
Dr. Modi^e, Archbishop of Canterbury, that the ancient 
Church of Scotland still existed. After some corre- 
spondence, between the ArAibishop and the Primus of 
the Scottish Church, Dr. Seabury went down to Scotland, 
and was consecrated at Aberdeen, by Bishop Kilgour, 
the Primus, Bishop Petrie, and Bishop Skinner. 
1786. The consecration of Bishop Seabury was the means 

Bishop of attracting the attention of the English bishops, 
Horsley. peculiarly, to the Scottish Church, as a Church having 
the same orders, liturgy, and government with their 
own. Among those who took a warm interest in her, 
was Samuel Horsley, Archdeacon of St. Alban's, and 
subsequently, in succession. Bishop of St. David's, 
Bishop of Kochester, and Bishop of St Asaph. Full 
as the Church of England is of great names, she can 
boast of few which stand higher than that of Horsley. 
As a divine, a man of science, a philologist, and a par- 
liamentary orator, the splendour of his genius eclipsed 
that of all around him, and threw a distinguished lustre 
over the period in which he lived, Kich, and rare, 
were the gifts which heaven had bestowed on him. 
He immediately set to work to devise how he could be 
of service to the depressed, and impoverished, Scottish 
branch of the Church Universal; and we shall pre- 
sently see how successful he was in his exertions in her 
behalf* 

* Among those who took a deep interest in the Scottish Chnich, 
was Dr. Home, Bishop of Norwich. While walking, one day, 
with the Rev. William Jones, of Nayland, on the hill above 
Canterbury — of which he was Dean — he said to Mr. Jones : — "If 
St. Paul were alive, I believe he would join the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, as the one most like to that to which he had been 
accustomed." 
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In the begimiing of the year 1788, an event occurred J788. 
which had an important bearing upon tie future fortunes p^^ 
of the Scottish Church. This was the death, at Kome, Charles 
on the 31st of January, of Prince Charles Edward Edward 
Stuart ; who had assumed the title of Count of Albany. Stuart. 
No sooner was the death of CharlesjEdward known, ^^^ ^ 
than the Primus summoned a synod of the Scottish 
bishops to meet at Aberdeen, on the 24th of April, to ^ ^^" 
consider what was to be done. The result was, that, ^^^d at 
seeing that Henry, Charles's brother. Cardinal York, Aberdeen, 
had become a subject of the Pope, and seeinA^hat to April 24tfa. 
the Hanoverian line alone could they look ror legal 
protection, they resolved to acknowledge George the CJwige III. 
Third as their sovereign, and to send in their allegiance w^^^ 
to him. This they did ; issuing, at the same time, an 
explanatory mandate, to be read by the clergy to their 
respective congregations. Similar resolutions were 
adopted in the diocesan synods, with the greatest 
unanimity. Discontent, among a great portion of the Discontent 
laity, was very prevalent. On the first Sunday, when the *^ong the 
name of George was read in the Morning Service, for ^' 
the first time, there was blowing of noses — significant 
hums — ^half-suppressed sighs — smothered groans, and 
universal confusion, of the most extraordinary kind. 
(Stephen, Vol. IV. p. 4U).» 

On the 26th of April, a letter was addressed by the The ac- 
Scottish bishops to Lord Sydney, one of the Principal ^^^^^^J 
Secretaries of State, communicating to him the deter- warded to 
mination of their Synod, and requesting his Lordship to the King, 
lay their submission at the foot of the throne. Letters -A-pril 26th. 
were also addressed to the archbishops of Canterbury 

* The dislike of the laity to the recognition of the Hanoverian 
line was of long continuance. A Jacobite laird, in the neighbour- 
hood of Perth, in the reign of George the Third, had a gardener 
whom no persuasions coiUd induce to acknowledge the ** Elector 
of Hanover " as King. An officer, from the barracks at Perth, 
wagered that he would get him to drink King George's health. 
After dinner, the gardener was called in. When the wine, and 
the whisky-toddy, had freely flowed, the officer proposed the 
health of King George. The gardener lifted his glass, and drank 
to **our lawful King." "Sir," said the officer, with an oath, 
"that is not King George. " "Sir," replied the gardener, "I 
am glad that you and I are of the same way of thinking." 
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and York ; in which the Scottish bishops express their 
confidence, that||. upon " their Graces recommending 
to the bishops of their respective provinces the measure 
of repeal of those penal laws under which the Episoopfd 
Church, in Scotland, have so long groaned, they cannot 
doubt but that, by such powerful assistance, they shall 
obtain the desirable end they have in view." — (Stephen, 
VoL IV. p. 415). 

Through Lord Sydney, his M^gesty replied, that he 
received, with great satisfaction, this proof of thdr 
attachnunt to his person, and family. There is no 
evidem^ that the two archbishops returned any answer 
at all 

Bishop Kilgour having, on account of old age and 
infirmity, resigned the office of Primus, Bishop Skinner 
was chosen in his stead. This was a most judicious 
choice ; and the future government of the Church, over 
which Bishop John Skinner was called to preside, 
shewed that it was so. With the exception of a few 
individuals, the whole of the Scottish clergy were 
unanimous in yielding their allegiance to George the 
Third. 

When George the Third succumbed to the illness 
which, for a time, deprived him of reason, none were 
more forward to evince loyalty than the Scottish Epis- 
copalians. They testified that loyalty by public prayers, 
and by a thanksgiving for his Majesty's recovery. The 
Scottish bishops also drew up a congratulatory address 
to the sovereign; which address was graciously 
received. {Annals of Scottish Episcopacy y pp. 90, 91). 

After certain negotiations, three bishops were autho- 
rised to proceed to London, to take steps for the 
introduction, into the House of Commons, of a bill for 
the repeal of the penal laws. These bishops were 
Skinner of Aberdeen, the Primus, Abemethy Drum- 
mond of Edinburgh, and Strachan of Brechin. They 
were furnished with the most ample recommendations, 
from all and sundry in the different districts of Scot- 
land, who had friends, or relatives, in the British legis- 
lature. Even many Presbyterians, forgetftd of their old 
animosities, and of their ancient feuds, did what they 
could to favour t^e measure. Among .these were two 
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distinguished names ; those of Dr. Campbell, Principal 
of King's College, and Dr. Beattie, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

On their arrival in London, the three Scottish Bishops 4"^.*1 °* 
lost no time in seeking an interview with the Lord i^^LondoS^ 
Advocate of Scotland. His Lordship informed them, and their ' 
that he believed the Establishment of Scotland would mterview 
not oppose their claims for relief. The only opposition ^^ ^© 
to these claims came from the ministers of the Inde- ^o^^e 
pendent Episcopalian congregations in Scotland, whose April, 
incumbents had been ordained by English, or Lish, 
bishops, but who, having declined the jurisdiction of 
the Scottish bishops, were under no Episcopal jurisdic- 
tion whatever. It is satisfactory to state, that their 
endeavours were of no avail ; and that the claims of 
the Scottish Church were recognized, by the legislature, 
in every point of view. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

The first bill for the repeal of the Penal Laws introduced into 
Parliament — ^The bill pafses in the House of Commons, and ia 
carried up to the House of Lords — Opposition of Thurlow — The 
bill lost — Lord Gardenston — The bill again in Parliament — 
The bill passed — Objectionable clause in the bill — Flattering 
prospects^Retum of Bishop Skinner to Scotland — ^The WidoW 
and Childrens' Fund — Number of communicants in Aberdeen- 
shire — A new century — Gonsecratioas — Rev. Jonathan Boucher — 
Bishop Skinner^s ** Laymen's Account of his Faith and Practice** 
— Episcopal Address to the laity, and to the throne — Principal 
Campbell's lectures — Bishop Skinner^s ''Primitiye Truth and 
Order" vindicated — Synod at Laurencekirk — The Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England signed — Adhesion of Dr. 
Sandford, and others — Dr. Sandford's '*B«ason8 for uniting 
with the Scottish Episcopal Communion" — Dr. Grant — ^Resigna- 
tion of Bishop Abemethy Drummond — Election, and consecra- 
tion, of Dr. Sandford — Unfounded alarm — Circular-letter to 
the English and Irish prelates— Scottish Episcopal Fund for 
the Bishops and Clergy — Death of the Rev. John Skinner of 
Longside — Lord Gardenston's endowment of Laurencekirk — The 
Scottish Communion Office. 

First bill Qn Monday, the 15th of June, Mr. Dundas, the trea- 

for Repeal] gm-ej. Qf ^he navy, moved, in the House of Commons, 

l^yfl for leave to bring in a bill for the repeal of the penal 

June 15th. i&^s against the Scottish Church; which motion was 

seconded by Mr. George Dempster, member for the Forfiur 

burghs. So great was the satisfaction of the House, 

at the introduction of this bill, that, when Sir Hany 

Houghton was voted into the chair, he said, " that he 

had never taken it with greater pleasure than on this 

occasion." 

Bill passes The bill passed its second and third reading in the 

in House of House of Commons, and was carried up to the House 

Commons, ^f Lords, where, on the motion of the Earl of Hope- 

M ^med ^^^^ j^ ^^ j,^ ^^^ gj.g^ time. It experienced an 

Lords. unexpected and formidable opposition from the Lord 
June :^dbli. Chancellor Thurlow, which made the cause of the bill, 
for the present, hopeless. 
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The Primus, therefore, and his colleagues, returned, The Bill 
in July, to their native land ; where, in all the synod- ^°^** 
ical meetings of the Church, their conduct was highly 
approved of. A Convocation was held, on the 11th 
of November, at Laurencekirk ; where the same appro- 
bation of their conduct was expressed. 

Francis Garden, Esq., called, as one of the judges of I'ord Qar- 
the Court of Session, Lord Gardenston, was the proprietor "®'^^'^- 
of Laurencekirk He was a Presbyterian. Neverthe- 
less, he wrote a letter to Lord Thurlow, in favour of 
the measure, and said : — ** Though bred a Presbyterian, 
I have ever revered the order, and decency, of the 
Episcopal Church. In doctrine, they are soundly Pro- 
testant. Their principles, in regard to government, 
are now reformed, and not less loyal than ours." These 
remarks, however, had no eiffect on the stem and over- 
bearing statesman to whom they were addressed. 
(Skinner's Anncti^, p. 147). 

Again was the bill for the Repeal of the Penal Laws 1792. 
introduced into parliament. Again did the mighty . . 
Chancellor exert his influence against it ; but, by this parliament, 
time, the principles of toleration had expanded so far, 
that the general sense of the House of Lords was 
evidently in its favour. On the 2d of May, the Earl May 2d. 
of Elgin, in a short but sensible speech, moved the 
second reading of the bill He was supported by the 
Earls of Kinnoul, Kellie, and Fife. But the most 
powerful voice, which was raised on the occasion, was 
that of Bishop Horsley. This great man threw his 
whole soul into the debate; and, in reference to 
Thurlow's suggestion of the continuance of a schis- 
matical Episcopal communion in Scotland, by means 
of ordinations from England, and Ireland, he said :— 
" With respect to the interests of Episcopacy in Scot- 
land, my opinion is, unfortunately, the very reverse of 
that of the noble and learned lord. The credit of 
Episcopacy will never be advanced by the scheme of 
supplying the Episcopalian congregations in Scotland 
with pastors of our ordination ; for this reason, my 
Lords, that it whould be an imperfect, crippled Episco- 
pacy, that would be upheld thus in Scotland. When 
a clergyman, ordained by one of us, settles as a pastor 

2l 
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of a congregation in Scotland, he is out of the reach of 
our aiUhority. We have no authority there; we can 
have no authority there j the legislature can give us 
no authority there. The attempt to introduce anything 
of an authorised political Episcopacy into Scotland, 
would be a direct infringement of the Union." — {AwnaU, 
p. 203). 
The bill "^^ l>iU ^^ ft^ length passed, and received the 

passed. Boyal assent on Friday, the 15th of June. (Annals^ 
Jane 15th. p^ 220). 

Objection- To one objectionable clause in it, the Scottish bishops, 
able clause, and their clergy, were compelled to submit By this 
clause, they were prohibited from holding any benefice, 
curacy, or other spiritual promotion, and even, from 
officiating, in England. This clause was not meant to 
reflect upon the validity of Scottish orders ; but was 
said to be intended for the purpose of protecting the 
civil rights, and revenues, of the Church of England; 
It was the work of Lord Chancellor Thurlow ; whose 
knowledge of law was thoroughly equalled by his 
ignorance of the principles of the Church of Christ 
Flattering The Scottish Churchman was now free from the toils 
prospects, of the law. He could stand upright The shackles 
had fallen from his limbs, and the chains from his 
hands, and he could worship God without fear of per- 
secution j — ^without fear of being consigned to a dungeon 
— without fear of having his home inade desolate, and 
his wife, and his little ones, being turned out to the 
winter's blast — without fear of his being transported 
to the plantations for life, where he was to live the lif& 
of a felon, and to die the death of a slave. 
Return of After the passing of the Belief Bill, Bishop Skinner 
Bishop returned to Scotland. As Primus, he sunmnoned a 
S^Tla^d*^ Convention of the whole clergy, to be holden at Lau- 
July 4th rencekirk, on the 22d day of August. At this Conven- 
tion was originated the scheme for the support of the 
Widows' widows, and children, of Episcopal clergymen in Scotland. 
and child- This scheme which, in November 1793, became known 
ren'sFund. ag the Scottish Episcopal Friendly Society, has, 
hitherto, been progressive j and has been of the greatest 
advantage to many, who would, otherwise, have been 
left exposed to all the horrors of penury and want 
The persecution against the Scottish Church being 
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withdrawn, her numbers were immediately on the Number of 
increase. In every part of the kingdom, many, who co^^y^^i- 
had, shrunk from acknowledging their principles as Aberdeen- 
Episcopalians, now avowed them. In Aberdeenshire shire, 
alone, there were five thousand communicants, in 
connection with that branch of the Church Catholic 
which had, for so many years, been proscribed and 
trodden imder foot, by military tyranny, and by the 
powers of the world. (Stephen, VoL IV. p. 439). 

The opening of the nineteenth century found the 1800. 
Scottish Church in a very different position from that ^ ^^^ 
which she had occupied at the commencement of the 
one which had just expired. Then, she had been 
hurled from her high estate, and lay prostrate in the 
dust. Her rites, and ceremonies, were under the ban 
of the civil power ; and the persons of her ministers 
w^re exposed to insult and outrage. Now, a mild and 
benignant sovereign — ^the first of the House of Hanover 
who had been bom in England — ^was on the British 
throne ; and she enjoyed the same general legal privi- 
leges which were eiyoyed by the other denizens of the 
land. There was but one remnant of persecution, 
against her, left. That was Lord Thurlow*s clause, in 
the Relief Bill, which prevented her clergy from holding 
livings, or even from officiating in England. 

Before the expiry of the eighteen^ century, certain Consecra- 
alterations had taken place in the Episcopate, by the ^^^'^ 
death of some bishops, and the consecration of 
others. Bishop Rose, of Dunblane, had died, at 
a very advanced age, in 1791. On the 20th of 
September 1792, the Rev. Jonathan Watson, presby- 
ter at Laurencekirk, was consecrated at Stonehaven, 
in the county of Kincardine, by Bishops Skinner, 
Macfarlane, Abemethy Drummond, and Strachan. 
Bishop Watson was made Bishop of Dunkeld and 
Dunblane. In 1796, it was found necessary that a 
coadjutor should be appointed to Bishop Macfarlane. 
The Rev. Alexander Jolly was selected for the purpose. 
He was consecrated, at Dimdee, on the 24th of June, 
by Bishops Abemethy Drummond, Strachan, and Mac- 
farlane ; and, without having ever acted as coadjutor to 
Bishop Mac&rlane, he was appointed Bishop of Moray. 
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The pfDiest ages of the Christian Church can {»odQce 
nothing to excel the learnings the piety, and the strictly 
clerical deportment, of the venerated Bishop Jolfy. 
This holy, and hmnble-minded, man was a pattern fix 
the bishops, and cleigjr, of all ages ; and never, while 
respect for Christian principle, and Christian practice^ 
and for those Christian graces which are intc^ed to 
beautify and embellish, the sonl of man, exists, will his 
memory be forgotten. 
Ber. J<Hia- One of the dearest objects which the Primns had at 
than Bern- heart was, to put an end to the schism which had so 
^ ^' long existed in Scotland, in consequence of the intro- 

duction, into it, of clergymen ordaoned by F^ngligh and 
Irish bishops, but who were under no f^iscopal juris- 
diction. So long as the Scottish bishops, and tiieir 
clergy, adhered to the Stuart fsunily, and refused to 
take the oaths of allegiance to tiie fsunily which 
had supplanted them, there might have been some 
excuse for this anomalous state of things in the 
ChurcL But now, there was no excuse for it. Every 
political obstacle to union was removed ; and, therefore, 
Bishop Skinner, with his usual ability, and prudence^ 
set to work to accomplish the end which he had in 
view. He began with the independeot clergy of Edin- 
burgh ; and, with the concurrence of Bishop Watson, 
proposed to Bishop Abemethy Dnimmond to resign his 
diocese of Edinburgh in favour of the Eev. Jonathan 
Boucher, who was then Vicar of Epsom, in Surrey. 
This proposal met with the warm approbation, not only 
of the clergy of the diocese of Edinburgh, but of 
Bishop Abemethy Dnimmond himself; who, on this 
occasion, behaved, says Mr. Skinner, "with a zeal, and 
humbleness of mind, which would have done honour to 
any prelate of any age." Mr. Boucher accepted the 
offer made to him, and came to Edinburgh, for the 
purpose of being consecrated ; but a senseless clamour 
having arisen, that it was the intention to introduce 
bishops into Scotland with the sanction of the govern- 
ment, and to arm them with legal powers, he was so 
disgusted, that 'the plan was abandon^, and he returned 
to his vicarage, where he soon after died. (Annals. 
pp. 265-271). 
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Notwithstanding Bishop Skinner's numerous avoca- 1801. 
tions, and extensive correspondence, he found time, in Bishop 
1801, to publish his " Layman's Account of his Faith u^®'^,^ 
and Practice, as a Member of the Episcopal Church in AccoSito/ 
Scotland ; " — ^an admirable little volume, which ought his Faith 
to be in the hands of every Churchman, and Church- ^^ Prac- 
woman, young or old, throughout the British **^*' 
dominions. 

The renewed cry to arms, for the defence of the 1S03. 
liberties of Britain against the efforts of a foreign ^^^ 
despot, found the Scottish Primus, and his brethren, 
at the post of duty. They issued an address to the 
laity; and they forwarded in their own and their 
clergy's names, a humble profession of loyalty to the 
sovereiim. 

A painfol sensation was created by the publication, p "^^Jfy,, 
in the course of the year 1803, of the "Lectures, on ^^^^g 
Ecclesiastical History, of Dr. Campbell, Principal of 
Marischal College, Aberdeen." Dr. Campbell was an 
individual persondly estimable. He had been warm in 
his approbation of the removal of the Penal Laws ; and 
had even written to London, in favour of the Scottish 
Episcopalians as an unjustly persecuted body. How 
astonished was that body, when, on Dr. Campbell's 
death, they, through the publication of his lectures, 
by his executors, found that he had, for a series of 
years, been holding up their principles to the ridicule, 
and derision, of the young men whom it was his duty 
to train as ministers of the Presbyterian Establishment ! 

It was felt that an elaborate reply to Principal Bishop 
CampbeU's calumnies was necessary ; and there was no f^^j"^?^, 
fitter man, in Scotland, to whom the task could be rpj^^jj ^^^^ 
committed than Bishop Skinner. His " Primitive Order vin- 
Truth and Order vindicated from Modem Misrepre- dicated." 
sentation " appeared. It elicited congratulatory letters 
from all quarters. Even Dr. Hill, the Presbyterian 
Principal of St. Mary's College, St Andrew's, declared, 
that "it was the best defence of Episcopacy in the 
English language;" and that it was "more than a 
sufiicient refutation of Dr. CampbeE" — (Lawson, p. 
354). 

A sjniod, of the whole Scottish Churchy was 
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1804. summoned, by the Primus, to be held, on the 24th of 
uS^iwe- ^^^^^ ^^^^'- ^* Laurencekirk. At that synod, there 
kirk. ^^^ present the Primus ; Bishop Macfarlane, of Ross 

Oct. '24th. and Argyle ; Bishop Watson, of Dunkeld ; and Bishop 
Jolly, of Moray. Bishops Abemethy Drummond and 
Strachan were absent, owing to the infirmities of old 
The Thirty- age. There were, also, present, thirty-eight priests, and 
nine Ar- \p^Q deacons. Before the synod separated, the thirty- 
ideMd °^® articles of the Church of England were signed by 
all present; the union between the Scottish Church, 
and the Church of England, was rendered both l^ally 
and ecclesiastically complete. (Lawson, p. 355). 
Adhesion of This signing of the Thirty- nine Articles by the 
DrSand-, Scottish bishops, and clergy, was followed by the 
thei^ adhesion of several incumbents of Independent Epis- 
copal chapels, to the Scottish Church. The highly 
respected names of Sandford, Alison, and Morehead, 
were added to the Scottish ministry ; and, as many of 
the indigenous clergy used the Scottish Communion 
Office, permission was granted to such of the clergy of 
English^ and Irish, ordLiation as chose to do so, to use 
that contained in the English Prayer Book. 
Dr. Sand- ;N^ot satisfied with a silent adhesion to the Scottish 
^^' - , Church, Dr Sandford annoimced his resolution to his 
congregation in an interesting address, in which he 
laid before them his reasons for the course which he 
intended to pursue, and pointed out to them the 
benefits of diocesan jurisdiction. He told them, that 
the Episcopal Church of Scotland is a " a true Church, 
in the which the pure word of God is preached, and 
the sacraments are administered according to Christ t 
ordinance /' (Article XXIII.) — that the doctrines of 
this Church are the same with those of the United 
. Church of England and Ireland, the Bishops and clergy 
of the Episcopal Church of Scotland subscribing the 
same Articles of Religion; — and that the Scottish 
bishops are true bishops of the Church of Christ, 
seeing that ^' their Apostolical Succession is the^ same 
with that of the bishops of the Church of England.**^ 

In this document, too. Dr. Sandford informed his 
congregation, that a continuance of separation from the 
Scottish Episcopal Church was ^' wholly causeless^ in 
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every point of view ;" and that " causeless separation 
from a pure Church is the sin of Schism, an offence of 
which it is impossible that any pious, and enlightened, 
Christian can think lightly."— (i/iwaZ«, pp. 550-553). 

Previously to his taking the final step, Mr. Alison 1805. 
betrayed a somewhat selfish fear, lest a union, on his ^^* Alison, 
part, with the Scottish Church, might, in any way, 
affect the possession of his prefennents in England. 
On this account, Sir William Forbes, of Pitsligo, one 
of a family who have always taken the deepest interest 
in the welfare of Scottish Episcopacy, wrote to Sir 
William Scott — afterwards Lord Stowell — ^for infor- Sept. 
mation, and received a most satisfactory reply. This 
eminent lawyer said : — " You may be assured, that the 
new Archbishop (Dr. Charles Manners Sutton) feels 
all the sentiments of affection, and respect, for the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland which you know his 
lamented predecessor entertained, and will be ready to 
express it on all occasions. ♦ * * * His opinion 
concurs with mine, that a minister of the Church of 
England can incur no disability, in England, by 
communicating with the sister Church; if that can 
be called a sister, which, by the late acts of your 
respectable community, is become almost identically 
the sam£. It is quite impossible that any impropriety, 
either legal, or (as far as I may be allowed to judge) 
theological, can attach to an entire conformity to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Scotland, during a 
clergyman's residence in that country. It is surprising 
how such a notion could have found its way into the 
minds of men, in your comitry, as that the English 
bishops aspired to any authority there." — {Annals, 
p. 389). 

A Dr. Grant, of Dundee, continued to adhere Dr. Grant, 
stoutly to his state of schism. He addressed Bishop 
Horsley ; who gave him the following brief, and blunt, 
answer : — " It has long been my opinion, and very 
well known, I believe, to be my opinion, that the laity, 
in Scotland, of the Episcopal persuasion, if they under- 
stand the genuine principles of Episcopacy which they 
profess, ought, in the present state of things, to resort 
to the ministry of their indigenous pastors. And the 
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clergymen of English or Irish ordination, exercising 

their ftinctions in Scotland, without uniting with the 

Scottish bishops, are, in my judgment, doing nothing 

better than keeping alive a schism. I find nothing in 

your tract to alter my mind upon these points." — 

(AnncUsy p. 391.) 

1806. Bishop Abemethy Drummond was nearly ninety 

B«sigmi- years old; he, therefore, sent in to the Primus his 

bSiop resignation of his high dignity of Bishop of Edinburgh, 

Abemethy retaining the two dioceses of Glasgow and Galloway. 

Drain- The learning and piety of Dr. Sandford pointed him 

mond. Q^t as a fit successor in the see of Edinburgh, to the 

Election, venerable, and accomplished, proprietor of "classic 

^X^f Hawthomden." He was, accordingly, elected, by the 

Dr. Sand- clergy of the diocese, to be their spiritual ruler ; and 

ford. was consecrated, at Dundee, in Bishop Strachan's place 

of worship, on Sexagesima Sunday, the 9th of February 

Feb. 9th. 1806, by Bishops Skinner, Watson, and Jolly. The 

sermon was preached by Bishop Sandford's successor 

in the see of Edinburgh, Dr. Watson ; and, at the dose 

of the solemn service, an eloquent and affecting address 

was delivered to Bishop Sandford by Bishop Skinner. 

— (Annals, p. 404). 

Unfounded "^^^ ^^ *^® ^^®* ^^^ ^^ *^® elevation of an English 
alarm. presbyter to the Scottish Episcopal BencL It was, 
naturally, a subject of conversation ; and the appoint- 
ment was regarded, in some high quarters, with suspicion. 
The Bishop of Bangor — ^with whom Bishop Sandford 
was personally acquainted— did not hesitate to affirm, 
that it was both imcanonical and inexpedient. He 
thought, that the step taken would lead to questions of 
great difficulty, and delicacy ; and that it would excite 
jealousy, on the part of the Scottish Presbyterian 
Establishment. In both respects, his Lordship turned 
out to be mistaken. No questions of difficulty, and 
delicacy, arose ; and Bishop Sandford, while he never 
compromised his own opinions, lived on terms of 
kindness and charity with the leading Presbyterian 
ministers of EdinburgL (Remains of Bishop Sandford^ 
VoL I. pp. 50, 51). 

Acting on the advice of Bishop Horsley, the Primus 
issued a circular-letter to the English archbishops, and 
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bishops, and to the archbishops of Armagh and Dublin, Circular- 
informing them of the progress of National Episcopacy g**^^^ 
in Scotland, and of the advancement of Dr. Sandford ^^1 j^jgjj 
to the Episcopate. This letter contained a good deal prelates, 
of statistical information as to the Scottish Church ; 
mentioning, among other things, that it consisted of 
about sixty congregations, of whom about fifty were 
supplied by clerg3rmen of Scottish ordination. (AnncUsj 
pp. 419-421). 

Though poverty had laid her iron grasp upon the S«otti8h 
bishops and clergy of the Scottish Church, not a mur- Epi^pal 
mur escaped them; but their Mends saw that they were bishops and 
in a sore strait, and took steps for their relief. A fund clergy, 
was established, chiefly under the influence of Sir 
William Forbes, and his son-in-law, Colin Mackenzie, Esq., 
of Portmore, by means of which the sum of £100 per 
annum was given to the Bishop of Edinburgh, £60 to the 
Primus, and £50 to each of the other bishops ; also 
£15 per annum to a very few, and £10 to some others, 
of the most necessitous clergy. The subscription to 
this fund was of a strictly private nature. A commit- 
tee was formed, in London, for the purpose of promoting 
its object ; and the original members of the committee 
were Sir James Allan Park, chairman ; the Rev. Gteorge 
Andrews, Dean of Canterbury; the Rev. Dr. Gaskin, 
the Rev. Robert Hodgson, Rector of St. Gkorge's, 
Hanover Square, William Stevens, Esq., John Bowrdler, 
Esq.; and Sir John Richardson. Mr. Stevens was the 
first subscriber of £100. (Lawson, pp. 366, 367). 

The friends and worthies of the Scottish CSiurch 1807. 
began to fall fast Scarcely had Sir William Forbes, ^*^^^ 
and the illustrious Horsley, that devoted friend of gjJ^j^J^^ 
Episcopacy in Scotland, been taken away, when the june 4th. 
Rev. John Skinner of Longside, the father of the 
Primus, also went to his rest in the fulness of years. 
Mr. Skinner — of whom we have already noted some 
particulars — ^was one of the most remarkable men of 
his day. Distinguished for learning and piety, he 
could, at the same time, descend " from grave to gay," 
and engage in poetical sallies of the liveliest wit, and 
humour. He had been for sixty-four years, pastor of 
Longside. He never was a decided partizan of the 
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Stuart family ; and yet he had been treated as seyerely, 
by the Hanoverian government, as if he had be^ so. 
He died on the 16tii of June 1807, in the 86th year '\ 
of his age. ' 

It will perhaps astonish our readers of this moie 
luxnrions age to hear, that Mr. Skinner's dwelling; as 
we have been informed by one who knew it well, was ', 
a lowly thatched cottage, which contained a parbnr, 
kitchen, and two small bedrooms. In this humble , 
abode this distinguished man lived so contentedly, that 
he refused a better house, when it was offered by his 
landlord ; and there, in his little parlour, with its peat- 
fire burning on the hearth, did he compose many a 
learned theological treatise, wrote Latin, both in prose 
and verse, of classical purity, relax his leisure hours in 
Scottish verse that excited the envy of Bums, and 
exercise a genial hospitality, towards his fiiends both 
lay and clerical, that puts to shame the pampered 
selfishness of the present day. 
1808. The following year died Jonathan Watson, Bishop <^ 

Lord CJar- Dunkeld. We mention this event chiefly with the 
endowment ^^^ ^^ noting that he held the pastoral charge d 
of Laur- Laurencekirk, which is remarkable as being the first 
encekirk. endowment possessed by the Scottish Church in modem 
times ; and still the more remarkable that the endow- 
ment was made by Lord Gardenston, a Presbyteiiaa 
It consists of forty pounds per annum in money, with 
forty boUs of oatmeal, a comfortable parsonage, a 
garden, and three acres of the best land in the vicinity. 
(AnncUs, p. 469). 
The Scot- In the course of the preceding year, the Primus, in 
tish Com- 2k note to his Charge, delivered to his clergy of the 
Office. ° diocese of Aberdeen, had announced it to be the inten- 
tion of his son, the Rev. John Skinner, of Forfar, to 
publish "a new edition of the Scotch Communion 
Office, with a Prefatory Discourse on the doctrine of 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice, laid down in that Office." 
This announcement created some unnecessary uneasi- 
ness in the minds of the English ordained clergy. No 
controversy ensued ; but a good deal of correspondence 
took place on the subject ; and the Primus was alarmed 
lest the Scottish Office, the accredited formulary of the 
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Church, should be entirely laid aside. He, therefore, October, 
thought it prudent to ascertain what were the senti- 
ments of the Bishop-elect of Brechin, Dr. Gleig, with 
regard to the matter. 

Bishop Torry had voluntarily made the following 
declaration : — " I, the undersigned, being now about to 
be promoted, by the mercy of God, to a seat in the 
Episcopal College of the Church of Scotland, do hereby 
voluntarily, and ex animo, declare, that, when promoted 
to the Episcopate, I will co-operate with my colleagues in 
supporting a steady adherence to the truths, and doc- 
trines, by which dur Church has been so happily 
distinguished ; and, particularly, to the doctrine of the 
holy Eucharist, as laid down in our excellent Com- 
munion Office — the use of which I will strenuously 
recommend, by my own practice, and by every other 
means in my power. In testimony whereof, I have 
signed this declaration, at Aberdeen on the 12th day 
of October, in the year of our Lord 1808; as witness 
my hand (Signed) Pat. Torey." A copy of this 
document was forwarded to Dr. Gleig, for his signature : 
with the following remark by the Primus : — " Having 
now such a plain rule before us, and so satisfactory a 
precedent for our future proceedings, I am determined 
with Gk)d*s help, to abide by it, in any future promo- 
tion, at least for a Scottish ordained presbyter, that 
may take place in our Church." The Bishop-elect of 
Brechin's answer was promptly given : " The condi- 
tion," says he, " which you propose, binds me to nothing 
but what I have uniformly practised ever since I, was a 
clergyman, and which I should be strongly inclined to 
practice were my excellent diocesan [Bishop Sandford] 
to forbid me to do so. For, I am as much attached to 
the Scottish Communion Office as you. Right Rev. Sir, 
can be ; and, I have reason to think, on the very same 
principles. * * * I am, therefore, perfectly ready 
to subscribe, and deliver to you, a declaration similar 
to that which has been delivered to you by Bishop 
Torry." 
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1811. The loth and 20th of June 1811, witnessed a 

S^'^S^t ^^^^ Synod at Aberdeen. This Synod was composed 

atAber- ^^ bishops, deans, and a representative from each 

deen. diocese. At the commencement of it, Bishop Skinner 

June 19th offered to resign the Primacy ; but this oSec was 

and 20th. rejected. Hitherto, the only Code of Canons which 

the Scottish Church possessed was that which was 

commonly called " Bishop Kattray's Canons ;" which, 

being chiefly drawn up by him, were enacted at a 
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synod of bishops, held at Edinburgh in 1743. They 
were sixteen in number ; but not having been passed 
by a general synod, they could not be said to have a 
proper ecclesiastical authority. The Aberdeen Synod, 
therefore, now gave its sanction to a revised code, 
containing twenty-six canons. The 16th canon had 
reference to a controversy which had originated the 
synod, and it set that controversy at rest by declaring, 
that, in the performance of divine service, " the words 
of the English liturgy shall be strictly adhered to," 
and no alterations, or insertions, allowed. The 15th 
canon declared the Scotch Communion Office to be 
"the authorised service" in the administration of the 
Holy Communion, and required it to be " used in all con- 
secrations of bishops." It is remarkable that this Canon, 
of which we have, of late years, heard so much, was 
proposed by two dignitaries of the Church of Eng- 
land, the Rev. Archibald Alison, Prebendary of Sarum, 
and the Rev. Heneage Horsley, Prebendary of St. 
Asaph. (Stephen, Vol IV. p. 487). It may here be 
noticed, that the Scottish Church has always maintained 
the primary authority of her own Eucharistic Office ; 
and has merely granted permission to English ordained 
clergymen to use the English office. In so doing, the 
Scottish Church has simply asserted her .own rights as 
a national Church. 

Well has it been said, that we know not what a day 1816. 
may bring forth. The 12th of July 1816, saw Bishop ^f^^ »* 
Skinner, the Primus of , the Scottish Church, posting, g^jJo^j 
with his own hand, a congratulatory addre^ to the juiy i^*,. 
Prince Regent, on the marriage of his daughter, the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, with Leopold of Belgium ; 
the next day saw him stretched an inanimate corpse, 
silently awaiting the transference of his mortal remains 
to the place where human feeling, and human passion, 
are equally unknown. 

Of the character of Bishop John Skinner it is hardly 
necessary to speak. Wisely had he guided the helm of 
the Scottish Church, when rocks were in prospect ; 
when stormy waves dashed over her. Bishop Skinner 
died in his seventy-first year ; and, during the twenty- 
six years of his Episcopate, he never attempted t^ 
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conceal the powerfdl support, ootmsel, and advice, which 
he deriyed from his findier, the Bev. John Skinner of 
Longside. 

The man who, after Bishop Skinner, occupied the 
chair, as Prinms, was Dr. Gleig, Bishop of Brechin. 
Bishop Jolly, as the senior bishop, called a meeting of 
his colleagaes, at Aberdeen, in Angost, and Bid^(^ 
Gleig was unanimously raised to the post ; an hononi 
justly conferred on a man, who was one of the most 
learned theologians, and most acute metaphyaiciaiis, of 
his day. (Lawson, p. 381). 

For a short time it remained doubtful whether tht 
Rev. William Skinner, D.D., of St. Andrew's Church, 
Aberdeen, second son of the late Primus, or the Bev. 
Heneage Horsley, of Dundee, was to be the new Bishop 
of Aberdeen. Both were proposed. The clergy of the 
diocese were couYoked at Ellon, on the 11th of 
September ; and, on that day, by a large nugonty. Dr. 
Skinner was elected, and notice of the election for- 
warded to the Primus. The Primus sent a severe 
reproof to the Dean and clergy of Aberdeen, for electing^ 
as their diocesan, the son of their late bishop ; it bein^ 
he said, contrary to a clause in the Apostolical Consti- 
tutions, which forbade the election of the son of a 
preceding prelate. Nevertheless, Dr. Skinner was con- 
secrated, at Stirling, on the 27th of October, by Bishops 
Gleig, Jolly, Sandford, and Torry. (Stephen, VoL IV. 
p. 495). 

The death of the venerable Bishop MacfiEudane, of 
Boss and Argyle, at a ripe old age, and in the thirty- 
second year of his Episcopate, at Inverness, in 1819, 
created another vacancy in the Episcopal ColliQga 
Owing to the peculiar nature of the districts indnded 
within the imited diocese of Boss and Ai^le, which 
comprehended the wildest, and most sequestered, parts 
of the Western Highlands, it was necessary, that, in 
the selection of a new bishop, peculiar regard should be 
had to his being in possession of qualities, which, in an 
ordinary case, might not have been so requisite. 

These qualities were found in the Bev. David Low, 
LL.D., incumbent of Pittenweem, in Fifeshire ; a man 
who was then in the vigour of life, active, zealous, and 
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possessed of an ardour of temperament which rendered 
it morally certain that he would be indefatigable in the 
discharge of his duties, among the glens, and fastnesses, 
in the heart of which these duties would lie. He was 
consecrated by Bishops Gleig, Jolly, and Torry, at 
Stirling, on the 14th of November 1819. 

Without being a man of extensive learning. Bishop His char- 
Low proved, eventually, one of the greatest friencU *^*®^- 
which the Scottish Church has, in modem times, seen. 
Throughout life. Bishop Low had the appearance of 
being very penurious. His economy was of the most 
strict, and searching kind. In the end, however, it was 
foimd that his economy, and seeming penuriousness, 
were for a noble purpose. 

On the 29th of January, George the Third expired, 1820. 
at Windsor Castle, in the eighty-second year of his ?^*^ ^t, 
age, and in the sixtieth of his reign. His rule had janJ^^gth. 
been the longest of those of the monarchs of Britain ; 
and the events, under that rule, had been surpassed, in 
importance, by none known in the history of the 
world. 

George the Third mounted the throne, in the prime, CJeorge 
and brilliancy, of youth. He was the first native prince ^f* * ® •'^' 
of his House. He was firm in character, correct in con- 
duct, conciliating in his manners, constitutional in his 
government, and equally beloved and respected in 
Iveiy period of hisleign: The glories, and the bless- 
ings, of that reign were almost unexampled. His 
religious, and moral, character were unimpeached, and 
unimpeachable. For a series of years his intellect was 
under a cloud ; but, even when the darkness of insanity 
covered him, his reverence for the truths of Christianity, 
and his regard for the welfare of that branch of the 
Church Catholic of which he was the temporal head, 
were never by him forgotten. 

In August 1822, George the Fourth visited Scotland. 1822. 
The joy of all classes was supreme. Lowlander and ^f^aJY* 
Highlander united in giving him a cordial, and a loyal, ]^^^ 
welcome. The Scottish bishops took the opportunity Aug. 
of presenting an address to the King. His Majesty 
agreed to receive it in the Royal closet ; an honour 
peculiarly reserved for them. The deputation consisted 
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Seottisk <rf tlie flix IuIk^m, and itf flix preBfayten. The King 
^^^P* was pecnliaity steiKk with the Tcncnble and pdmitive^ 
^l^f^^ ajyeaiance of ^^shop Jottf : i^feoae lererential deport- 
ment, in the Boyal doaet, was Yerjr lemaikmUe. 
1925. It was reckoned, thal^ in the year 1825, there were 

^' j^ not fewer than fifty thousand mcaibers of tlie United 
'""^ Cfanrdi of En^and and Ireland, and oi tilie Epasoopal 

Chnrch of So^Jand, actaa% reiident in France. The 
great hmty whidi preTailed among these persons, 
chiefly owing to the want ni r^;alar Ir^isoopal sapoin- 
tendence, attracted the attention of Dr Lnsoombe^ 
who, far fiye years, had been chapbdn to the British 
Embassy at Paris. By kw, the !Ksh<^ of London has 
diocesan authority oyer all British chaphuns, and £m^ 
tories, on the continent ; bnt this junadiction did not, 
in the least, correct the defidendes which Dr Lnacombe 
foand to exist. It was pbdn that the Bishop of Lon- 
don conld not, r^nlarly, hold confirmaticMis, or Qrdina- 
tions, or otherwise ezerdse his Episcopal fonctions, 
over so large a space as is embraced by the French 
HisooDBe- soiL These circnmstances being duly, and serionsly, 
cratixm as a considered, Dr Luscombe came to Scotlaml, and was, 
S2J^" ty Bishops Gldg, Sandford, Skinner, and Low, conse- 
March 22d. crated at Stirling, on the 22d of March, as a mission- 
ary-bishop to the continent of Emt)pe. 

The consecration of Dr Luscombe led to mneh con- 
troversy, and to no little acrimony of f eding, eq>eeially 
in England. The goyemment had refused to give any 
direct sanction to it, lest it might inyolve them in dif- 
ficulties with France ; but Mr Canning spoke kindly to 
Dr Luscombe on the subject, and, after the consecra- 
tion, the government countenanced the mission, and 
appointed Bishop Luscombe permanent Chaplain to the 
Parisian British Embassy. On his arrival in the 
French capital, he was received, by the Ambassador, 
with the highest tokens of respect ; and met with the 
hearty, and cordial co-operation of all ranks, and orders^ 
of British residents thera The Bishop was, also, con- 
stituted the Bishop of London's Commissaiy on the 
continent, with the superintendence of the chaplaindes, 
and factories, and authority to report to his Lordship 
at stated periods. (Lawson, p. 383). 
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Bishop Luscombe had no jurisdictioil on the conti- 
nent; but merely acted as a cl^gyman in Episcopal 
orders, for the spiritual benefit of those congregations 
who might choose to place themselves under his con- 
trol The English bishops did not require his official 
signature to the testimonials of clergymen liying in 
France ; and he was, in his letters of collation, expressly 
and solemnly enjoined, by those who consecrated him, 
"not to disturb the peace of any Christian society, 
established as the National Church, in whatever nation 
he may chance to sojourn, but to confine his ministra- 
tions to British subjects, and to such other Christians as 
may profess themselves to be of a Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

On the death of Bishop Luscombe — ^which took 
place somewhat suddenly — the Scottish bishops, feeling 
the rather anomalous nature of the appointment, did 
not think it expedient to fill it up. 

In 1828, Bishop Gleig, as Primus, summoned an 1828. 
Ecclesiastical Synod, to meet at Laurencekirk, on the Synod at 
18th of June, for the revising, and consolidating, the j^^^.^ ^^^' 
canons of the Synod of Aberdeen, held in 1811. This the revision 
Synod was, like the former one, constituted of all the of the 
bishops, and all the deans of dioceses, and one repre- 9**^^^^., 
sentative of the clergy from each diocese. The Primus, 
with Bishops Torry, Sandford, and Skinner, were pre- 
sent ; but Bishops Jolly, and Low, declined to attend, 
because they disapproved of the holding of any synod 
at that time. (Stephen, Vol. IV. p. 509). 

The canons were amended. Copies of them, in 
their amended state, were printed, and circulated among 
the clergy ; and the Primus communicated the proceed- 
ings of the Synod to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

In July, 1829, another synod was held in Edin- 1829. 
burgh; at which Bishops Jolly, and Low, attended. ^^J°ij 
Here, the revisal of the canons, for the internal regula- j^jy 
tions, and discipline, of the Scottish Church, was 
finished. 

After a short illness. Bishop Sandford, of Edinburgh, 1830. 
died, in 1830, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. He ^^^ «^ 
had been Bishop of Edmbui^h since 1806. His succes- g^n^^ford. 
sor, in the see of Edinburgh, was Dr Walker ; who had 
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Consecra- been, formerly, minister of St Peter's Church, in the 

w "iv * ^^' Scottish metropoHs. He was consecrated at Stirling, on 

JfereWth. Siinday the 7th of March, by Bishops Gleig, JoUy, 

' Skinner, and Low. The consecration sermon was 

preached by the Eev. Dr Michael Russell, incumbent of 

St James's Church, Leith. It was, afterwards, given to 

the world, under the title of " The Historical Evidence 

for the Apostolical Institution of Episcopacy;" a h^bly 

valuable production, and which we steongly recommend 

to any who are in search of Church principles. 

Bishop Walker was a man of great learning, and of 
much energy of character. When young, he had tra- 
velled on the continent, under high auspices — ^he had 
had an interview with Napoleon, when First Consul of 
France — ^and he had gathered together the Protestant 
Episcopal wanderers in the city of Rome, with the be- 
nignant, though tacit, approval of the Pope. Before 
his elevation to the Episcopate, Dr. Walker was 
appointed Pantonian Professor of Divinity, being the 
first to occupy a Professorship, which had recently 
been founded by Dr. Panton, and which he retained till 
his death 
Gonstitu- Since the settlement of the constitution of the 
tion of the Scottish Church, by the Synods of Laurencekirk and 
Chii^t Edinburgh, held in 1828 and 1829, the manner in 
which the a£Oa.irs of that Church are conducted may be 
briefly stated. 

The bishops hold their ordinations when necessity 
requires ; and their annual, and occasional confirma- 
tions of the young in the respective congregations 
within their dioceses. They deHver charges to the 
Diocesan clergy at their triennial visitations. The usual diocesan 
synoda. synods, in which the deans preside in absence of the 
bishops, are held every year. At these diocesan synods, 
the dean, or, in his absence, the senior presbyter present, 
calls upon every incumbent to lodge with the diocesan 
clerk his yearly report of the congregation under his 
charge ; the number of baptisms, marriages, and deaths, 
with their dates, within it ; together with the number 
of communicants, at the several festivals, and other 
times of communion. All these are duly entered into 
the minute-book of every diocese. Any change 
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suggested, as to the mode of discipline, or the form of 
public worship, throughout the diocese, is first dis- 
cussed ; and then — ^if he is not present — ^transmitted to 
the bishop, for his approval, or rejection. 

In conformity with the custom of the Primitive General 
Church, the bishops, at general synods, form one synods, 
chamber, and the deans, and delegates — one from each 
diocese — constitute the second chamber ; of which 
the Professor of Divinity, if a presbyter, is, ex offidx), 
a member, and by which a Preses, or Prolocutor, is 
elected, who has, at all times, free admission to the first 
chamber, when communication on either side is 
required. (See Canon xxxii.). No layman is permitted 
to act as a representative, or to take any part in the 
deliberations, of either general or diocesan sjmods ; but 
of late years, a good deal of discussion has taken place, 
as to the propriety, and expediency, of admitting the 
lay element within the synods of the ChurcL 

As an ecclesiastical body, the Scottish bishops, and 
clergy, never interfere in public matters, political or 
civil, beyond transmitting loyal addresses of congratular 
tion, or condolence, to the sovereign. They confine 
themselves to the discharge of their clerical duties. 
The only difference between the Church of England TheChurch 
and the Church in Scotland is, that the latter is not in Scotland 
connected with the state — ^that none of its prelates sit ??^^?*'' 
in the House of Lords — and that neither the bishops, ^^^^ -^ 
nor their clergy, draw tithes. They are essentially the doctrine, 
same in doctrine ; for they both use the same liturgy, 
and subscribe the same articles. They are in full com- 
munion; and they enjoy a mutual interchange of 
official duties, botii Episcopal and ordinary. The 
circumstance of the Scottish Church using the Scotch 
Conmiunion Office, in some congregations, as well as 
the office in the P^yer Book, is no bar to this com- 
pleteness of communion ; for the doctrine of both the 
offices we consider to be, when rightly interpreted, if 
not logically identical, altogether uncontradictory. 

Far away, among the lofty mountains, the heathy Gaelic 
districts, and the lonely towns of the north and north- Episcopal 
west of Scotland, Bishop Low found an outlet for his ^* ^' 
active and pious zeal. As the population knew little 
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else than the Gaelic language, it was extremely difficult 
for those who were ignorant of it to instruct them. 
Bishop Low supported some schools, for a considerable 
time, at his own expense, with the assistance of a few 
of his immediate friends, and an occasional collection 
in his own congregation. The demand for education 
becoming greater than the supply, he projected a 
society, through whose exertions the poor of his diocese 
might be benefited. The Gktelic Episcopal Society was 
formed, under the superintendence of the bishops ; and 
a committee was, also, established in London, to collect 
funds there, in aid of its objects, which were fourfold : 
— ^to provide means for the due education of Ckielic 
students for the ministry — ^to send, into the more scat- 
tered portions of the Church, catechists, who might 
visit fh)m house to house, in those places where the 
clergyman could not frequently appear — ^to assist in the 
erection of school-houses, and in the repair, and improve- 
ment, of places of worship — and more extensively to 
circulate the Gaelic Book of Common Prayer. This 
Society does not now exist, having merged in the 
Scottish Episcopal Church Society, of which we shall 
speak hereafter. (Stephen, VoL IV. p. 523). As a proof 
of the now flourishing condition of the Scottish Church, 
and especially in the diocese of Aberdeen, it may be 
mentioned that Bishop Skinner, in the course of his 
visits last year, confirmed no fewer than four hmidred 
and sixty-two persons. 
Revived The tendency of public political measures having 

Church fQj. gQjjig years back been to sap the foundations (rf 
pnncipies. ^^^ ^^^^ Church of England and Ireland— to refuse 
to declare that Church a branch of the Catholic Church 
of Christ — to consider it, simply, a tool of the state, 
and its bishops, and clergy, mere state-pensioners, in 
the same sense of the word with that in which members 
of the army, and navy, are so^— a revulsion of national 
feeling took place, and both clergy and laity b^an to 
study the principles on which the Spiritual Society, 
called the Church of Christ, is founded, more closely 
^ than they had been accustomed to do. 

for the Hence arose the " Tracts for the Times." Many of 

Times.'* these tracts are admirable and most valuable : they 
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did much good, by infusing a spirit of inquiry, and 
rousing a spirit of devotion, in a Church pervaded with 
much lifelessness and worldliness ; and had the authors 
of the tracts confined themselves to the development, 
and the establishment, of the first principles of Church 
government and discipline, and of the undoubted 
teaching of the Church of England in matters of doc- 
trine, the Tracts might have been a means of 
unmingled good; but, unfortunately, the writers plunged 
into speculations and matters of " doubtful disputation," 
which landed them in a maze of bewilderment, and, in 
some respects, did much eviL 

We have spoken of the Scottish Episcopal Friendly 1836. 
Society. One of its rules is, that it shall meet trien- ^^J l^th. 
nially. At the triennial meeting which took place, at 
Aberdeen, on the 13th of July 1836, so flourishing was 
the state of the funds of the Society found to be, that 
the annuity for widows was raised to £25, and the 
provision for orphans to £250 ; and they have since 
been increased respectively to £30 and £300. 

Bishop Gleig, the Primus, was now in the eighty- ^^J' 
fifth year of his age. At so advanced a period of life, Ji^^^ihe 
he felt the burden of the primacy too great for him. primus. 
He, accordingly, resigned it. Bishop Jolly, as the May. 
senior prelate, summoned a meeting of the bishops, at 
Aberdeen, for the election of a new Primus. They Sj^^^ 
met on the 24th of May 1837 ; and Dr. Walker, Walker. 
Bishop of Edinburgh, was installed in Bishop Gleig's May 24th. 
place. 

The high and the low, the rich and the poor. Death of 
the mighty and the mean, drop as the leaves drop in ^S Wil- 
October, and descend into the grave. On the 20th of j*™* ^a+v 
June, William the Fourth — the Sailor King — drew his 
last breath at Windsor Castle; and his niece. Queen 
Victoria, became his successor. William died in the 
seventy-second year of his age, and in the seventh of his 
reign. He can scarcely be said to have left a promi- 
nent character, either for good or for evil, behind him. 
He, certainly, was beloved by his people; and was 
characterised by the possession of manly yirtues. 

The death of King William elicited two addresses Addresses, 
from the Scottish bishops ; — one of mingled condolence, 
and congratulation, to Queen Victoria, and the other 
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one of unqualified condolence to her Majesty the 
Queen-Dowager. 
Edinbui^gh The iUness of Bishop Walker, not from the infirmi- 
separated ties of age, but from other causes, rendered it necessaiy 
^Tfrom that his Episcopal labours should be lightened. Fife was 
Glasgow, disjoined from Edinburgh, and incorporated with the 
dioceses of Dunkeld and Dimblane, under Bishop 
Torry ; who afterwards, with the sanction of the other 
bishops, assumed the title of Bishop of St. Andrews, 
Gonaecra- Dunkeld, and Dunblane. The district of Glasgow was 
tions of Dr. also separated from Edinburgh ; and Dr. Michael 
Rofflell and Russell, the Dean of Edinburgh, a man eminent both 
Oct. 8th ^ ^^ theological and the Hterary world, having been 
raised to the Episcopate, it was, in conjunction with 
GkJloway, put under his superintendence. The declin- 
ing health of Bishop Gleig requiring aid in his Episcopal 
duties, Dr. Moir of Brechin was elected and consecrated 
as his coadjutor. 
1838. The death of such a man as Bishop JoUy cannot be 

Death of slightly passed over. He went to his reward in the 
Bishop eighty-third year of his age, and in the forty-second of 
June 29th. ^ I^iscopate. He was found dead, with his arms 
quietly folded, cross-like, over his breast In the last 
moments of his mortal existence, he peculiarly exem- 
plified the saying of Pascal, or of Fen^on : — "We may 
live with others ; but we must die alone." 
His char- The character of this venerable man is a theme 
acter. worthy of a pen far superior to that which now attempts 

to delineate it. It is hardly possible to do justice to 
such a character. Bishop Jolly's • reputation for 
profound and varied learning was of the most exten- 
sive kind. The most eminent divines of the Church of 
England sought his acquaintance — ^presented him with 
their works — and requested his opinion of their merits. 
His theology was entirely Catholic ; — ^a theology not 
drawn from the narrow and distorted views of modem 
systems, but from the pure sources of Divine truth in 
the Holy Scriptures, and from the writings of the 
primitive fathers, and succeeding doctors, who have 
handed down to us " the faith once delivered to the 
saints." Had Bishop Jolly been called upon, on his 
death-bed, to make a public declaration of hia fidth, he 
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would, probably, hare adopted the dying words of 
Bishop Ken, when he said, " As for my religion, I die 
in the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Faith professed by 
the whole Church before the disunion of the East and 
West : more particularly, I die in the communion of 
the Church of England, a^ it stands distinguished from 
all Papal and Puritan innovations, and as it adheres to 
the doctrine of the Cross."* 

A few days before he died. Bishop Jolly remarked 
to a friend, that " he was waiting his call, not impa- 
tiently, yet longing for it." The last book which he 
had in his hand, the evening before his death, was 
Christopher Sutton's treatise, " Disce Mori — Learn to 
Die." This was a lesson which the aged man of GkKi 
had not only been learning, but had, also, been teach- 
ing others, throughout the long period of nearly two 
generations of men.t 

At Bishop Jolly's death, the diocese of Moray was Bishop 
placed under the Episcopal jurisdiction of Bishop Low ; Jolly's 
who thus became Bishop of the united diocese of^"**^* 
Moray, Ross, and Argyle. Bishop Jolly had, many 
years before, left his valuable library to the Church ; 
only reserving the use of it during his lifetime. It 
was now removed to Edinburgh, and placed under the 
immediate superintendence of the Professor of Divinity. 

In the month of August, a General Synod was held in A General 
Edinburgh, for the purpose of revising the canons, and Synod, 
with a view to the benefit of the Church at large. 

The whole number of the canons, as revised, and 
enacted, at this Synod, is forty-one. A very important 

* In 1831, Bishop Jolly published a valuable work on the 
Eucharist, of wbich one of the most learned divines of the age 
remarked, that **it reminded him so forcibly of the writings of 
the ancient fathers, that he could often have imagined that thej 
were still speaking." 

+ In connection with this good man's early piety, we may here 
be permitted to relate an anecdote, which we have never seen in 
print, and which we give on the authority of the late Bishop 
Torry, his intimate companion and friend. Before he was twenty 
years of age he was admitted to the order of deacons. On tbe 
night before his ordination he had a companion in his bedroom, 
who complained, that he could get no sleep from the young man's 
constantly getting up from time to time, and kneeling down to pray. 
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one, No. 40, was introduced, ''for establishing, and 
founding, a society in aid of the Church," called 
" The Scottish Episcopal Chuech Society ;" the 
objects of which shall be — 1st, to provide a fund 
for aged or infirm clergymen, or salaries for their assist- 
ants, and general aid for congregations struggling with 
pecuniary difficulties ; 2dly, to assist candidates for the 
ministry in completing their theological studies ; 3dly, 
to provide Episcopal schoolmasters, with books, and tracts, 
for the poor; 4thly, to assist in the formation, or 
enlargement, of diocesan libraries. 

To no one has the Scottish Episcopal Church Society 



Synod 
enjoined. 



Rev. E B. ]5ggjj gQ much indebted as to the Rev. — ^now the Veiy 
™^^' Rev. — K B. Ramsay. From the commencement, he 
has been its secretary; and, for twenty-one years, he 
has devoted his talents, his influence, and his services, 
with the most unwearied and unabated ardour, towards 
the promotion of its interests. 
An Annual By the thirty-fourth canon, it was enjoined that an 
Episcopal Episcopal synod should meet, annually, at such time, 
and place as a majority of the bishops should appoint 
It may be remarked, that the bishops, as trustees of 
the Pantonian, and other funds, hold a meeting in Edin- 
burgh, every year, on the first Wednesday of September; 
at which they generally hold the annual Episcopal 
Synod. 

One of the first results of the institution of the Scot- 
tish Episcopal Church Society was, the merging of the 
Gaelic Episcopal Society within it. 

The Queen's marriage, with Prince Albert of Saxe- 
Coburg Gotha, on the 10th of February 1840, called 
forth a loyal, and dutiful, address to her Majesty, from 
the bishops, and clergy, of the Scottish Church. 

Bishop Gleig died, at Stirling, on the 9th of March. 
. We have already spoken of him as a man of great 

Mwci 9th P^^^^s- -^^ ^^ ordained in 1773 ; and, when he 
' died, was in the thirty-second year of his Episcopate. 
As a scholar, a theologian, a metaphysician, and a 
critic, he had no superiors, and few equals, either in 
England or in Scotland. His edition of Stackhouse's 
"History of the Bible" is, of itself, a monument of 
his extensive reading, profound research, and just 
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discrimination of historical and tiieological details. 
His name is further distinguished as the editor of the 
third edition of the " Encyclopaedia Britannica," of some 
of the most elaborate articles in which he was the 
author, and several of which have been retained through 
the four succeeding editions. 

Hitherto, by the act of 17^2, repealing the Penal ^^^*^f 
Laws, Scottish bishops, and clergy, had not been per- ^^^^^ 
mitted even to officiate in England. A bill now passed to Scottish 
the legislature which ameliorated this act ; and which, Cliurch, 
on certain conditions, allowed the prelates, and presby- 
ters, of the Scottish COiurch to occupy their proper 
spiritual position south of the Tweed. This bill is 
usually termed that of the 3d ancjl 4th of Queen Vic- 
toria (c. 33). It placed the Scottish and English 
Churches in legal communion, as they had, formerly, 
been in ecclesiastical communion. It was introduced 
into the House of Lords, by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, on the 18th of June ; and received the Royal 
assent on the 23d of July 1840. (See Stephen, Vol. 
IV. pp. 575, 576 ; and Blatch's Memoir of Bishop Low, 
pp. 223-226). 

Bishop Walker very soon followed Bishop Gleig to 1841. 
the grave. He died on the 5th of March 1841. He ^^^^ ^^ 
had been long in bad healtL He had, as we have talker, 
formerly mentioned, been much on the continent ; March 5th. 
and the article, on the system of Kant, in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, was the fruit of his researches while 
resident at Weimar. 

Dr. Terrot, Dean of Edinburgh, was elected, and Election, 
consecrated, bishop of that see. His consecration took and conse- 
place, at Aberdeen, on the 2d of June ; and his conse- ^ Terrot. 
crators were Bishops Skinner, Torry, Low, Kussell, and June 2d. 
Moir. Of all these five, at the distance of eighteen 
years, not one is in the land of living men. After the 
consecration. Bishop Terrot was made interim Professor Bishop 
of Divinity : and Bishop Skinner was constituted Skinner 
Primus. ^"^"^• 

On the hi^h character of Bishop Terrot, it would be 
superfluous to dilate. He is distinguished as a scholar, 
a biblical critic, and a theologian. 

On so wide, and extensive, and intricate a subject as 

2l 
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that of the Snell Bequest, or Snell Exhibitions, we 
must decline, in this place, to enter. The reader, who 
wishes for information with regard to it, will find that 
information in Lawson, pp. 450-461, and in Blatch's 
Memoir of Bishop LoWf pp. 250-255. We may just 
notice that they are certain exhibitions in the gift of 
the University of Glasgow, which were established in 
1679 by Mr John Snell of Uffeton, Warwickshire, and 
which admit to Baliol College, Oxford. The distin- 
guished man, who now holds the see of London, Dr. 
Tait, and, also, the present Lord Justice-Clerk of 
Scotland (the Eight Hon. John Inglis) were SneU 
Exhibitioners. 

This year set on foot the scheme of an Episcopal 
College in Scotland. The idea of it originated with 
two distinguished men, both of Scottish blood, though 
English bred. These men were the eminent statesman, 
Mr. William K Gladstone, and Mr. James R. Hope, 
Banister-at-Law. It is somewhat singular that both 
these men were pupils at Christ Church, Oxford, of the 
distinguished scholar, who afterwards was appointed 
the Warden of this College. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Union of St. Paulas, Aberdeen, with the Scottish Church — Dis- 
sensions of the Presbyterian Establishment — Site of Trinity 
College — Subscriptions — ^Visit of her Majesty to Scotland — The 
Drummond schism — Clyde Street Hall — The Bishop of Edin- 
burgh writes to Mr. Drummond — Mr. Drummond's reply — 
Kesignation of Mr. Drummond — Sir William Dunbar's case — 
Disruption of the Scottish Religious Establishment — Continued 
dissensions in the Scottish Church — Spread of the schismatic 
spirit— Painful disingenuousness of Mr. Drummond — General 
prosperity of the Scottish Church — State of that Church — 
English clergy in Scotland — Unsoundness of the idea of Mr. 
Drummond, as to the liberty of exposition enjoyed in the 
Church of England — Supposed case of a Scottish schism in 
England — Opening of Trinity College — Council of the College, 
and Masters — First Warden, the Rev. Charles Wordsworth — 
The Chapel — Progress of Scottish Episcopacy — Erection, and 
endowment, of the see of Argyle and the Isles — Death of 
Bishop Moir — Consecration of Bishops Ewing and Forbes — Tes- 
timonies of English Prelates against Mr. Drummond and his 
followers — Death of Bishop Russell — Consecration of Bishop 
Trower — Union of the Independent congregation at Perth with 
the Scottish Church — Episcopal Synod of Dundee — St. Ninian's 
Cathedral, Perth — Lord Forbes — Consecration of the Cathedral 
— Training Institution — Bishop Low resigns, and Bishop Eden 
succeeds him — Death of Bishop Torry — Interment in Perth 
Cathedral 

The scMsm, which had so long existed between St. Union of 
Paul's, Aberdeen, and the Scottish Church, came — as ^hp^a^^^ 
it was then fondly hoped — to an end. The minister 
and congregation of St. Paul's acknowledged the autho- 
rity of the Bishop of Aberdeen — ^recognised his spiritual 
jurisdiction over them — and requested him to oflSciate 
in their place of worship. 

Meanwhile, the Presbyterian religious Establishment, Dissensious 
which, in 1689, had, amid civil convulsions, usurped ^^'^®. ^®*" 
the place, and the power, and the property, of the g'^bSsh- 
Scottish Church, was in a state of imminent peril To ment. 
use a Scottish expression, it did not, practically, homo- 
logate the principles of the Covenanters ; and, yet, it 
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absurdly enongh claimed to advocate the cause for 
which ihe Covenanters bled. This temporising course 
did not suit the notions of many fierce, and uncompro- 
mising spirits, within the Presbyterian pale. Internecine 
war was declared. The government of the day were 
involved in the contest The battle of " Moderatism'' 
and " Non-intrusiomsm" was fought in the General 
Assembly, and in the civil courts of the coimtry ; and 
it ended in the total tout, and overthrow, of the Non- 
intrusionists, and their expulsion from the Establish- 
ment, to the advantages of which, on true Presbyterian 
principles, they had a better daim than those whom 
they left behind them. 

Yarious places were pointed out, as proper sites for 
the intend^ Episcopal College. Sir William Drysdale, 
of Pitteuchar, Treasurer of the city of Edinburgh, 
proposed to the Town Council that they should endea- 
vour to have the plan incorporated, under Episcopal 
superintendence, with the University of Edinburgh. 
Mr. Campbell, near Lochgilphead, in Aigyleshire, 
offered a subscription of £3000, if the projectors would 
erect the College in that neighbourhood. This offer, 
like the proposition of Sir William Drysdale, was 
respectfully declined. The vicinity of Perth was the 
district ultimately decided on ; and there, on the pro- 
perty of George Paton, Esq., of Caimies, in Glenalmond, 
the sacred turrets of Trinity College lifted their pointed 
eminences to the skies. 

Subscriptions, towards the erection of the College, 
came rapidly in ; and in a short time, it presented itself 
as one of the first seminaries of education in the land. 
This institution was set on foot, in order to supply a 
sound and religious education for the sons of the 
middle and upper classes of society in communion 
with the Episcopal Church in Scotland, and more 
especially to famish the means of religious training 
and preparation for such students, of more advanced 
age, as should propose to become candidates for holy 
orders. The College was not opened 'until 1846; of 
which something will be said, when we come to that 
period. 

In the autumn of 1842, her Majesty, Queen Victoria, 
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accompanied by Prince Albert, paid a visit to Scot- Visit of her 
land ; and took up her abode at Dalkeith Palace, the ^{^^^*^ 
principal seat of the Duke of BuccleucL Never was g^p^ 
monarch more loyally, and affectionately, welcomed to 
any part of his dominions than she was to her ancient 
kingdom. Lowlander and Highlander united in giving 
utterance to their voice of fealty. Addresses, from all 
quarters, poured in upon her ; and among these 
addresses was one from the Scottish bishops. 

Since the repeal of the Penal Laws, in 1792, every The Drum- 
friend of peace and order, and of the purity of gospel ^^J^^ 
truth, had been rejoicing in the gradual diminution of q°x^^^°^* 
those waters of strife, which, owing, originally, to poli- 
tical causes, connected with Jacobitism,. had created two 
Episcopal religious bodies, in Scotland, separate from 
each other. What Bishop Horsley, in his place in the 
House of Lords, and in his letters to clergymen in 
English and Irish orders, who continued to officiate, on 
the north of the Tweed, without acknowledging the 
jurisdiction of the Scottish bishops, characterized as 
AN UNNECESSARY SCHISM, was fast dying away, when 
circumstances occurred, which caused that schism to 
break out with greater violence than ever. 

The twenty-eighth canon of the Scottish Church, 
which is entitled, " On the Uniformity to be observed 
in Public Worship," is as follows : — " As, in all the 
ordinary parts of divine service, it is necessary to fix, 
by authority, the precise form, from which no bishop, 
presbyter, or deacon, shall be at liberty to depart, by 
his own alterations or insertions, lest such liberty 
should produce consequences destructive of 'decency 
and order,' it is hereby enacted, that, in the perfor- 
mance of Morning and Evening service, the words, and 
rubrical directions, of the English liturgy shall be 
strictly adhered to. And it is further decreed, that, if 
any clergyman shall officiate, or preach, in any place, 
publicly, without using the liturgy at all, he shall, for 
the first offence, be admonished by his bishop, and, if 
he persevere, in this uncanonical practice, shall be sus- 
pended, until, after due contrition, he be restored to 
the exercise of his clerical- functions. In publicly 
reading prayers, and administering the sacraments, the 

L 2 
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sarpHce shall be used as the prop^ sacerdotal vest- 
m«it." 

There can be no doubt as to the plain meaning of 
this canon. The clergy of the Scottish Church are not 
to ^officiate, or preach, publicly/' without using, at 
leasts some portion of the liturgy while so doing. For 
a number of years back, the Rev. D. T. K. Drummond, 
one of the ministers of Trinity Church, Dean Bridge, 
Edinburgh, and who belonged to that class of men, 
who both in England and in Scotland, arrogate to 
themselves the claim of being peculiarly " Evange- 
lical," had been violating the canon regularly and 
systematically. 
clydeStreet During the lifetime of Bishop Walker, Mr Drum- 
Hall, mond had taken a hall, in Edinburgh, called Clyde 
Street Hall, for the purpose of holding what he termed 
" prayer-meetings ;" meetings composed partly of mem- 
bers of his own congregation, and partly — ^perhaps, 
chiefly — of persons belonging to each, and aU, of Uie 
multitudinous forms of Presbyterian dissent in Scot- 
land. At these meetings, he, as " officiating " minister, 
occupied a pulpit, praying extempore, and " preaching," 
and expoundii^ Scripture, but without any part of tiie 
liturgy of the Church within whose pale he was, and 
whose canons he had solemnly promised to obey, being 
introduced. 

The infirmities of Bishop Walker, and his anxious 
desire for the preservation of peace, prevented his 
checking these manifest irregularities, any farther than 
by privately remonstrating with Mr Drummond. The 
Bishop's remonstrances were of no avail ; and, when Dr 
Terrot became Bishop of Edinburgh, he found Mr 
Drummond in the full pursuit of his erratic career. Mr 
Drummond seemed to be under the impression, that he 
had been ordained as a missionary at large, irrespon- 
sible to any ecclesiastical superior for what he might 
choose to say, or do ; whereas, the Ordination Service 
limits him. and all other priests, to *' the congr^ation 
where they shall be lawfully appointed." 

If the Scottish Church intended to preserve the 
slightest appearance of ** decency and order," it was 
impossible that Mr Drummond^s conduct could be 
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permanently overlooked. After mnch forbearance, the The Bishop 
Bishop of Edinburgh found himself compelled to ad- ^ ^^" 
monish him ; and, in a letter to him, pointed out, in a ^^g ^ 
clear and dispassionate manner, his decided infraction Mr. Brum- 
of the Act of Uniformity, and of the canons of the mond. 
Scottish Church, which he had subscribed, and sworn ^^** ^*^* 
to obey. The Bishop concluded his letter in the fol- 
lowing emphatic words : — " I beg, then, Rev. and dear 
sir, that you will consider this as 'an admonition, in 
terms of the canon ; and I hope you will find it pos- 
sible to preach the gospel without violating the law of 
the Church."— (Stephen, Vol. IV. p. 601). 

Mr Drummond neither respected the admonition of Mr. Drum- 
his Bishop, nor did he acknowledge that the course mond's 
which he had been pursuing was a wrong one. He ^®P^* 
dragged his ecclesiastical superior into a correspondence, 
which the latter would have gladly avoided ; and, after 
doing so, he had the bad taste to publish that corre- 
spondence. 

The correspondence between Mr Drummond and the Eesigiia- 
Bishop of Edinburgh ended in the former's resigning *j°^ °* ^• 
his charge — in his severing himself from the Scottish ^^0^^ 
Church — and in his setting up an Independent chapel, 
in the metropolis. In taking this step, Mr Drummond 
acted precisely as a military, or naval, officer would act, 
who, after a charge had been brought against him, 
which he must meet before a court-martial, and which 
might end in his expulsion from the army, or navy, 
sent in his resignation. 

Another imfortunate case, similar to that of Mr. l?^^-. 
Drummond, occurred in the spring of the year 1843. SirWilham 
When the Rev. Sir William Dunbar accepted the ^j^ 
charge of St. Paul's, Aberdeen, that congr^ation was 
in full communion with the Scottish Church, and the 
use of the English Communion Office had been 
guaranteed to it. At an ordination held by Bishop 
Skinner in his own church, St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
not only was Sir William Dunbar present, but he had 
been appointed to preach the ordination sermon. In 
the vestry, before divine service commenced, he informed 
his bishop that he could not partake of the Communion, 
according to the Scottish form ; and, accordingly, 
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when he had finished his sermon, he left the chnrcL 
This act led to a correspondence between him and the 
Bishop. In the coarse of the correspondence, Sir Wil- 
liam sent in, to his Ordinary, a renunciation of all 
May 12th. connection with the Scottish Chnrch. (Stephen, YoL 
IV. pp. 607, 608). This act, on the part of Sir Wil- 
liam Dnnbar, called forth, from the Bishop of Aberdeen, 
a sentence of excommunication against the Rev. 
Baronet, which he ordered to be read in every church 
Aug. 18th. within his diocese, on Sunday the 13th of August. 

The impartiality of a historian compels us to declare 
our opinion on this matter. We cannot help thinking 
that Bishop Skinner here exceeded his powers. If the 
sentence had been issued before the secession of Sir 
William, or if it had been confined to the words pre- 
scribed by the 4l8t Canon, it would, we think, have 
been all right ; but the course which the Bishop 
pursued laid him open to an action in the civil courts, 
in which considerable damages were given against him.* 
The Pres- In the month of May 1843, the Presbyterian reli- 
byterian gious Establishment had been rent in twain. No fewer 
isruption. ^1^^^ about four hundred and fifty ministers, headed by 
the great Dr. Chalmers, forsook that Establishment, 
and formed themselves into what has been since called 
the Free Kirk. The relics of Presbyterianism continue 
to occupy the parochial churches, and manses, of Scot- 
land ; but the time is fast approaching, when, in our 
opinion, according as education, and civilization, and 
refinement advance, Scottish Episcopacy will progress, 
and Scottish Presbyterianism will decline. 
Continued Henceforward — from the day of Mr Drummond's act 
dissensions, of schism — the tranquillity, which had been one of the 
leading characteristics of the Scottish Church, was at 
an end. Most truly has the wise man said : — " The 
beginning of strife is as when one letteth out water." 
Had Mr Drummond possessed less of the spirit of self- 
complacency than he did — had he relied less on his 
own judgment, and more on the judgment of the 

* Sir William, afterwards, when in England, found it necessary 
to express regret for the course which he had pursued, and to 
apply to Bishop Skinner for a revocation of the sentence issued 
against him. 
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Prela4ie who Tras his chief ruler — had he acted cm the 
precept of the prophet, to "seek peace, and pursue it" — a 
fearful responsibilLty would not, as at present, have been 
resting on his shoulders, and the Scottish Church 
would, probably, in this point, have been at unity in 
itself. 

The schismatic spirit, raised up by Mr Drummond, 1844. 
spread. A Mr Popham Miles, at Glasgow, a Mr Hull, ^'^^^.^^ 
at Huntly, and some others, fraternized with him, and „^atic 
with Sir William Dunbar ; and, in imitation of them, spirit, 
they, in the course of a short time, flung their ordination 
vows to the winds — carried on quibbling, and disre^ 
spectfcil, correspondence with their ecclesiastical supe- 
riors — set the authority of their respective bishops at 
defiance — ^and proclaimed themselves determined, in 
future, to be, Hke the Arab of the desert, a law unto 
themselves, and, in everything relating to Church mat- 
ters, to do, each, what might seem '^ right in his own 
eyes." 

Perhaps the schism of Mr Drummond would not Painfuldis- 
have spread as it did, but for his painfully disingenuous ingenuous- 
conduct, after his renunciation of his allegiance to ^® ^ 
Bishop Terrot, as his ecclesiastical superior. No sooner mond. 
had he renounced the government, and discipline, of 
the Church of which he was a minister, than he turned 
round upon that Church, and attacked its faith. For 
about twelve years, Mr Drummond had officiated at 
the altar of the Scottish Church. He had signed her 
canons. He had sworn that her belief was a true one. 
To the astonishment of all who were thoroughly con- 
versant with her principles, and who knew her abhor- 
rence of Romish error, he now charged her with 
Popery. Her Communion Office, which, according to 
Skinner, had been drawn up "to fence against the 
novel doctrine of transubstantiation," was declared, by 
Mr Drummond, to be Popish in the extreme. In the 
hue and cry, which he raised against one of the purest 
branches of the Church Catholic in Christendom, he 
was joined by a motley crew, connected with what is 
pharisaically called the " religious world." One of the 
most amusing parts of the business was, that, of every 
hundred who wrote, or spoke, against the Scottish 
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Communion Office, perhaps not more than one bad read 
it Mr Drommond himself acknowledged, that, after 
having subscribed to the truth and purity of its contents, 
he had never perused a word of it ! 
Qeneial Notwithstanding the efforts of Mr Dronimond, and 

of*S^"*^ others, to damage the Scottish Church, the general 
ScottialL prosperity of that Church, as the true vine which God 
Church. had planted in Caledonia, was not restrained. The 
number of her ministers increased. Since the year 
1827, they have been augmented more than twofold 
In the beginning of the year 1828, when the writer 
was admitted to deacon's orders, there were only jivt 
clergy belonging to what was then known as the United 
Diocese of Dunkeld and Dimblane. There are now, in 
1859, twenty-three, Oi these, six belong to the diocese 
of Fife, now St Andrews. In 1828, there were not 
more than seventy clergymen belonging to the Scottish 
Church. There are now upwards of one hundred and 
sixty-six. These are symptoms of progress, which 
justify us in anticipating, at a future period, if wise and 
prudent counsels are followed, under the blessing of Qod, 
a great, and glorious, triumph for the Scottish Church. 
For the information of the present generation, we 
may mention, that, about the year 1822, there was 
hardly a single surplice to be seen on the north of the 
River Tay. The clerical vestment always worn was the 
hlcuih gown. Churches, in the proper sense of the 
word, there were hardly any. The most respectable 
places of public worship were built in the bam 
style. There are now numerous churches throughout 
Scotland, built in a pure and appropriate style of 
architecture. 
State of For the last sixty years, the strength of the Scottish 

^iirch C^^ch has been, literally, to. sit still. Amid all the 
warrings of political contention around her, and while 
every other religious body, in the nation, was straggling 
for wealth and for power, her voice has not, till lately, 
been heard. It is true, that during the time referred 
to, the principles of the Scottish Church have been 
gradually, silently, and extensively propagating them- 
selves, throughout the community at large. Men, 
women, and children, have flocked to take refuge under 
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her wings. The places, in which she worships God, 
are among the principal ornaments of the land. Intel- 
lectual strangers, from all quarters of the habitable 
globe, when visiting Scotland, are seldom contented to 
regard the objects of their curiosity gratified, without 
their procuring access to the friendship of her learned 
men. Her cause is evidently taking rapid strides ; 
and, if the better educated of the middle classes, in 
Scotland, are following the example of those above 
them, by dropping off from the Establishment, and 
by merging into her communion, the triumph connected 
with tlus fact is not one of which she has reason to be 
ashamed. It is a triumph which has been attained by 
no undue or unworthy means. It is, simply, the 
triumph of truth over error ; — the triumph of that 
pure, and holy, faith which the Redeemer meant should 
animate the hearts of his followers of all ages, and 
which has been corrupted by the additions of aspiring 
Eomanism, on the one hand, and by the subtractions of 
well-meant Presbyterianism on the other. 

In connection with the schism of Mr Drummond, English 
Sir William Dunbar, Mr Miles, and others, it is right clergy in 
that it should be known, that all the schismatics are Scotland. 
English clergymen ; and that not one of them is in 
what is called Scottish orders. 

We may here remark that we are coihpelled, most 
reluctantly, in order to be understood, to use this ex- 
pression. Nevertheless, we have always considered it 
a most objectionable, and even an absurd *ne. Who- 
ever heard of Colonial orders 1 — of Australian orders ? 
Who ever heard of English baptism, Irish baptism, and 
Scottish baptism 1 If a man is " in orders," ^jns of no 
consequence in what Auntry, or in wb^ cBe, the 
bishop lived, and exeroAd authority, who conferred 
upon him the right to act as a presbyter in Christ's 
Church. The young, of the present generation, ought 
to remember this ; seeing that their doing so is likely 
to make theni||||;>etter acquainted with Church prin- 
ciples, and more consistent adherents of the Church 
Catholic, than were many of those who have gone 
before them. 

We do not slander the men to whom we have 
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alluded, wken we say th«t they came to Scotland from : 
England with a view to procure clericsd employment, 
simply because, fear one reason or another, they conld 
not procure that employment in their own country. 
They passed themselves off upon the Scottish bishops 
as Qiurchmen ; — as men holding sound Church prin- 
ciples, according as these principles are laid down and 
developed, in the formularies of the Scottish ChurcL 
They signed these formularies ; declaring them, in the 
most solemn terms, to be true. On this footing, they 
entered their reading-desks and pulpits. No sooner 
were they there, than, in defiance of all their obligations 
to the contrary, after collecting congregations, of a 
mixed kind, from the numerous Presbyterian sects with 
which Scotland is overrun,[they, like Jeshurun, " kicked"" 
— laughed contemptuously at the idea of their being 
subject to the authority of Scottish bishops, who did 
not happen to have seats in the House of Lords — and 
pretended, for conscience' sake, to resign their charges, 
while, in point of fact, they retained these charges, and 
all the pecuniary emoluments, exceeding, in some cases, 
those of many English rectories and vicarages apper- 
taining thereto. 
Unsound- Mr. Drummond has repeatedly published to the world, 
ness of Mr ^]^q^ j^q jgfjj f^j^Q Scottish Church because he was 

on"S?e^°" restricted, as to a matter of ministerial exposition, in a 

liberty of manner utterly unknown to the Church of England. 

exposition Qn this point, we are driven to join issue with hinL 

in England. If Mr. DnAmond has spoken honestly — and, as to this, 

we have no right to doubt — ^he has spoken ignorantly. 

He has spoken under such a state of ignorance as no 

man wha has served a cure, in^j^igland, for six months, 

ought tlRiav^been guilty o£ ^o English clergyman 

is, in England allowed to hSti irregular meetings. It 

is but the other day (1858), that the Lord Bishop of 

London, himself, and other dignitaries of the Church 

of England, were inhibited from holding Sunday 

evening services, in Exeter Hall, by Ae Bev. A. G. 

Edouart, Licumbent of St. MichaeFs, Surleigh Street, 

Strand. 

If Mr. Drummond, and his friends, are correct as to 
their idea of schism^that idea being that schism is ^ a 
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sin of the heart, and of the mind^^ and that it has Supposed 
nothing whatever to do with external actions — let us ^^.?^^ 
suppose the following case. Let us suppose that the gchjam in 
Scottish Church should send bishops, and presbyters, England, 
into England. Let us suppose that it organised a 
" Scottish Church in England ;" — that it created a 
Scottish bishop of Liverpool, of Manchester, of London, 
and even archbishops of York and Canterbury. Would 
the Church of England have no cause to complain ? — 
Would there be no schism here? — Decidedly, there 
would. There would be a rending of the garment of 
Christ, such as would justify the English Church in 
upraising her voice, and in demanding a cessation of 
such schismatical proceedings on the part of her 
northern sister. 

There is nothing more worthy of notice, than that in Progress of 
no part of Scotland has the progress of Episcopacy been ^.**i8J* 
more marked, or more decisive, than in that district — 
the west — which was, formerly, the hotbed of Presby- 
terianism. In and about Glasgow, where the Solemn 
League and Covenant once displayed itself in trium- 
phant greatness, the principles of the Scottish Church 
have, for many years; been gradually taking root ; and 
there is every probability, that, in the course of time, 
the Church will assume her proper place in that great 
city. 

This year, 1847, saw the opening of that great semi- Ji^^^*. 
nary which was calculated to produce such important ^riidty^ ° 
benefits to the Scottish Church. The pinrposes of its College, 
establishment were a proper Collegiate training for the 
divinity students for this Church, and a large public 
school, after the general model of the older English 
endowments. The bnQdings were designed by Mr. 
John Henderson, archiect, Edinburgh. They have 
cost, exclusively of the Chapel, above £45,000 ; and 
among the chief benefactors are the following : — the 
late Sir John Gladstone, £5000 ; the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch above ^4000 ; the Eight Hon. W. E. Gladstone 
about £2000, besides books; the^late Bishop Low, 
£1800 ; the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, £1000 ; the late Marquis of Lothian, £500 ; the 
late Lord Douglas, £500 ; William Smythe, Esq., of 

2lf • 
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Methven, £500 ; J. W. Russell, Esq., of Ham Hall, 
Staffordshire, £500. 

The Council of Trinity College consists of eighteen 
members, viz., the seven Scottish bishops with three 
presbyters ; the Duke of Buccleuch, the Earl of Home, 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., Sir Archibald 
Edmonstone, Bart., Sir P. Murray Threipland, Bart., 
Sir M. R. Shaw Stewart, Bart., MR, Wm. Smythe, 
Esq., of Methven, and Wm. Pitt Dundas, Esq. The 
resident Society consists of a Warden, Sub-warden, a 
Tutor in Theology, and four other Masters ; who are 
aided by visiting Masters for special purposes. 

It has been \nentioned that the first idea of the 
College originated with Mr. Gladstone and Mr. James 
Hope ; and it was by them, with the aid of the Very 
Rev. Dean Ramsay, of Edinburgh, that the idea was 
worked out. When the arrangements were completed 
for the election of a Warden, the choice of the Council 
fell on one of the most eminent classical scholars of 
England, the Rev. Charles Wordsworth (now Bishop of 
St. Andrews), second son of the late Dr. Wordsworth, 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Mr. Words- 
worth, who, before his election to the College in 
Glenalmond, had been second master of Winchester 
College, was educated at Harrow School and Christ 
Church, Oxford, and, besides taking a first class in 
classics, obtained the University prizes for Latin verse 
and for Latin prose. His appointment as Warden took 
place in 184Q. 

The College was at length opened in the month of 
May 1847, by Mr. Wordsworth, who began his teaching 
with fourteen boys. The number, the following half 
year, amounted to twenty-seven, and now, under the 
present Warden, it exceeds dghty. The number of 
students of divinity has varied from time to time, but 
has never exceeded fourteen. 

For some years divine service was conducted in what 
is now one of the class-rooms ; but the Warden soon 
commenced the building of a Chapel. This noble 
structure, which was erected solely by the munificent 
generosity of Bishop Wordsworth, while Warden, at a cost 
of £8500, is in the decorated, or Middle Pointed style of 
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architecture; its dimensions being 136 feet long, 52 
feet wide, and about 70 high to the ridge of the roof. 
The tower is not finished. 

Some time after Dr. Wordsworth became Bishop of 
St. Andrews he resigned the Wardenship ; and the man 
who now ably holds his place is the Rev. John Hannah, 
D.C.L., an eminent scholar, who was appointed Warden 
in July 1854. He was formerly a Scholar of Corpus 
Christi, and Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, where 
he obtained a first class in classics, and was for some 
years Rector of the Edinburgh Academy. 

Besides the Pantonian, Luscombe, and Jamieson 
Scholarships for divinity students, Trinity CoUege 
possesses the Houblon Bursary, founded by Miss 
Archer Houblon, for a Gaelic divinity student ; and 
the Skinner Scholarship for a clergjrman's son in the 
junior department, founded in 1859, by a general sub- 
scription in commemoration of the late Bishop Skinner 
of Aberdeen, the Primus of the Scottish Church, 

Hitherto, Scotland had been under the rule of six The See of 
bishops ; — those of Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Brechin, ^^^^^ *^^ 
Glasgow and Galloway, Moray, Ross, and Argyle, and ® ^' 
St. Andrews, Dunkeld, and Dunblane.* It was, in 
1847, through the munificence of Bishop Low, to 
receive a seventh one. The Bishop proposed, to the 
Episcopal College, to endow the new bishopric from his 
own personal fortune, and to separate it from his own 
diocese, under the style, and title, of Argyle and the 
Isles. After some correspondence — partly of a some- 
what impleasant nature — ^between Bishop Low, on the 
one hand, and Bishop Russell, and the Primus, on the 
other, the new bishopric was erected, and endowed, 
and the Rev. Alexander Ewing was chosen its first 
prelate. The sum granted, by Bishop Low, for the 
endowment of the see of Argyle and the Isles was 
£8000. 

How rapidly would the Church flourish, in Scotland, 

* Anciently, the Scottish dioceses were fourteen in number ; 
and were as follows : — St Andrews, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Edin- 
burgh, Brechin, Galloway, Moray, Ross, Argyle, Dunkeld, Dun- 
blane, Caithness, Orkney, and the Isles. St Andrews, and Glasgow, 
were the two archbishoprics. 
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were laymen, in possession of ample means, to act with 
similar munificence ! Thus it was, that the Church was 
strengthened, and the means of her nsefolness increased, 
in the days of their fathers. 

Mr Dmnmiond, and some of those who thought with 
him, had gone, as a deputation, into England, with a view 
to their endeavouring to carry out the preposterous un- 
ecclesiastical, and illegal, scheme of having Episcopal 
functions exercised, in Scotland, by English prelates. Tim 
deputation was the means of eliciting, from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and the bishops of London, Salisbury, 
Rochester, Limerick, and Bangor, strong and repeated 
testimonies against the folly of the schismatics' assump- 
tion to be "English Episcopalians in Scotland.** — 
(Neale's Life of Bishop Torry, pp. 327, 328). 

Another sudden death, among the Scottish prelates, 
startled men into a momentaiy consciousness of the 
uncertainty of human life. Bishop Russell died, without 
any previous apparent illness, at his residence, near 
Leith, in the early part of the year 1848. Bishop 
Russell's death was no ordinary loss. Mild, gentle, 
and pleasant, in all the relations of life, he was, at the 
same time, a man distinguished, in the theological and 
literary world, by numerous publications which evince 
both patient assiduity and the amplest research. Of 
aU his works that by which his reputation stands 
highest, and will endure the longest, is his " Connection 
of Sacred and Profane History," in three volumes. 

The vacant see of Glasgow and Galloway was filled 
by the Rev. Walter John Trower, an English clergy- 
man ; who, in the course of the year, was consecrated 
in Bishop Russell's stead. 

For many years, a congregation, independent of the 
Scottish Church, and supported by the Earl of Mans- 
field, and some of the principal noblemen, and gentlemen, 
of the district, had existed at Perth. This schism, 
after much negotiation, came happily to an end. The 
congregation united itself to the Scottish Church ; and 
its minister, the Rev. G^eorge Wood, M.A., of Lincoln's 
(College, Oxford, was, on the 23d of January 1849, after 
exhibiting his letters of orders, and making the necessaiy 
signatures, regularly instituted to the pastoral charge. 
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An Episcopal S3aiod was holden at Dundee, on the Episcopal 
16th of February ; and, at that Synod, a sort of expla- ^f^^jJ^^^J"^ 
nation of the twenty-first Canon was given, in which it -p^^), \ 6th . 
stated, that " the practice has been, to abstain carefully 
from all attempts to enforce the use of either Office on 
a reluctant congregation, whether old or new : and," it is 
added, "the bishops declare that they would consider 
any attempt of this nature to be no less contrary to the 
spirit of the canon, than it would be both imjust aud 
impolitic."— (Neale, pp. 340, 341). 

Since the days of tfohn Knox, and Andrew Melville, St ^inian s 
the Cathedral service had not been heard on Scottish p^^^ *'^ * 
ground; where it was, once more, to raise its notes. 
The magnificent idea of a cathedral, to be built at Lord 
Perth, and to be dedicated to the memory of St. ^o^'^^s. 
Ninian, originated, it would appear, with Ix)rd Forbes, 
in the year 1847. It was, immediately, sanctioned by 
Bishop Torry ; and, in a very short time, ample pecu- 
niary subscriptions justified the commencement of its 
erection. (Neale, p. 307). Bishop Torry did not 
anticipate that he should survive to see the com- 
pletion of the Perth Cathedral. In a letter, from 
him, to Lord Forbes, we find the words : — " The 
entire completion of the scheme I dare not hope 
to see ; for I am in my eighty-fourth year, and 
am the oldest prelate in the island of Great Britain, 
with the exception of the Archbishop of York." — 
(Neale, p. 308). 

St. Ninian's Cathedral, Perth, was consecrated in the Consecra- 
mopth of December 1850, by Bishop Forbes of Brechin, calhedral! 
as the representative of Bishop Torry; whose age, 
and increasing weakness, would not permit of his being 
present. (Neale, p. 367). 

With the view of forwarding the interests of the 1851. 

Church in Scotland, an institution was established for ^™^.^i°^ 

the purpose of training masters for the schools connected ^j^^^ 

with it At first, that institution was conducted in 

premises hired at a place called Crofb-an-Kigh, near 

Holyrood; but, in 1852, it was removed to a more 

commodious position, and is now known as holding its * 

occupancy at St. Andrew's HalL 

Bishop Low had resigned his diocese of Moray and 

m2 
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Boss ; and the Rev. Bobert Eden, from England, was 
chosen, and consecrated, to succeed liim. 

On the morning of Sunday, the 3d of October 1852, 
Dr. Torry, Bishop of St Andrews, Dunkeld, and 
Dunblane, left the world in which he had been a 
stranger, and a sojourner, for more than eighty-eight 
years, for his everlasting homa He died at Peterh^d 
His remaias were carried to Perth, and interred in the 
Cathedral of St. Ninian's.* The pall was borne by 
the Warden of Trinity Collie, and seven other clergy 
of the United Diocese. The Bishops of Brechin, and 
Moray, were in attendance ; and tJie deceased prelate 
was laid on the north side of the choir, with — ^according 
to ancient custom — ^his h/ce towards the west.f 



* Neale, pp. 384, 385. — The writer was Bishop Tony's 
Chaplain ; and, for many years, he had an opportunity of knowing 
this venerable man on the most intimate terms. Never was there 
a prelate, through out the whole course of Catholic antiquity, 
more calculated to inspire respect ; and, at the same time, never 
was there a man, who, in the intercourse of social life, was more 
remarkable for his powers of agreeable converse. When he went 
to the grave, he carried with Mm a greater amount of acquaint- 
ance with the history of the past than that which belonged to the 
great body of those, of his own communion, whom he left behind 
him. 

f Neale, p. 386. — Bishop Tony — ^reminiscent of the times of 
the persecution — dung, with great pertinacity, to his black gown. 
It was loog before he would wear his Episcopal robes ; and, 
although a surplice was presented to him, he would never put it 
on. — Ibid, p. 387. 
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Consecration of Bishop Wordsworth — Civil disabilities of the 
Scottish clergy — Collegiate Church and College of Cumbrae — 
— Hindrances to Scottish Episcopacy— Statistics of the Scottish 
Church — Bishop Gobat's irregularities — Parliamentary, discus- 
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— The Bishop of Brechin's primary charge — Liturgical tenden- 
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Close of Mr. Cheyne's case— The end. 

Bishop Terry's death was followed by mnch painfiil 1863. 
discussion, with regard to the choice of a successor to Consecra- 
him in the diocese of St Andrews, Dunkeld, and Dun- ^^ 
blane. This discussion ended in the election of the Words- 
Rev. Charles Wordsworth, Warden of Trinity College — worth, 
an election which was immediately confirmed by the Jan. 26th. 
College of Bishops — and Mr. Wordsworth was conse- 
crated, at Aberdeen, by the Primus, and the Bishops of 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow and Galloway, on the 25th of 
January 1853. 

The reader is aware, that the Penal Laws, which, for Civil dis- 
ostensibly political reasons, had been imposed on the abilities of 
Scottish Church, were, in 1792, after the death of ^j^^^f *" 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart, by an act of the legis- 
lature, removed. The reader also knows, that that act 
of relief was, through the obstinacy, and ecclesiastical 
ignorance of Lord Thurlow, then Lord High Chancellor 
of England, clogged with a clause which restricted any 
Scottish clergyman from holding a living in the Church 
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of England, and even from officiating in any of the 
sacred edifices of that Church. The reader, is, more- 
over, acquainted with the fact, that the restriction here 
referred to was, to a certain extent, removed by the 3d 
and 4th of Queen Victoria, c. 33, which permits the 
Scottish clergy to officiate, in England, for two Sundays 
at a time, with the written permission of the bishop of 
the diocese in which they so officiate. Thus, the Scot- 
tish Church, and the English Church, are now in full 
communion with each other, both ecclesiastically and 
legally. 
Collegiate As indicative of the hold which Episcopacy is, in the 
Church and nineteenth century, taking upon Scotland, we may men- 
rZJuUi tion that the Cathedral system is not likely to be confined 
to St. Nmian s, rerth. 1 here are rumours, that cathedrals 
are to be planted within the dioceses of Moray and 
Brechin ; and the probability is, that, at no great dis- 
tance of time, these rumours will be realized. Meanwhile, 
within the diocese of Argyle and the Isles, a noble 
future Cathedral institution has already partially arisen. 
Amid the waves of the western coast of Scotland, an 
island, called Cumbrae, exists. There, a Collegiate 
Church and College are to be seen ; and, according to 
present ecclesiastical arrangements, generations yet to 
come may be called upon to recognise, in that Church 
and College, the Cathedral of the Isles. On the 21st 
Aug. 2l8t. of August, the Bishop of Argyle and the Isles was 
installed Provost of this institution. — (Scottish Ecclesi- 
astical Journal, Vol. III. pp. 184-186). 
Hindrances It has been often asked, — ^What are the hindrances 
to Scottish to Scottish Episcopacy 1 — To this question the answer 
Bpiscopacy. jg plain. In the first place, the Scottish mind has been 
perverted by false accounts of the past history of the 
Scottish Church ; in the second place, the civil disquali- 
fications, with regard to the Scottish clergy in England, 
operate against that Church; in the tlurd place, the 
middle classes of Scotland have, for a long period, been 
hostile to a liturgical form of worship, which enmity, 
we are happy to say, is now rapidly dying away ; and, 
in the fourth place, the members of the Scottish 
Church — who, generally speaking, belong to the upper, 
and the wealthier part of the middle classes of society 
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— are, as £eu: as the pecuniary support of the Church is 
concerned, peculiarly and disgracefully deficient. 

So long as the Scottish clergy are kept in a state of 
poverty, so long will the Scottish Church be crippled in 
her endeavours to extend thie benefits of her mission 
to the inhabitants of the country, for which St 
Columba, within the privacy of lona, thought, and 
laboured, and prayed.* 

The statistics of the Scottish Church, in the year 1856. 
1856, are worth noting. In the year to which we Statistics of 
refer, the Scottish Church possessed 157 churches ^^j^®^^^ 
and chapels. She had 166 clergy, of all orders. Of 
these clergy, 87 had received their ordination in the 
Scottish Church; 69 in the Church of England; 3 in 
the Church of Ireland ; 1 in the Colonial, and 2 in the 
American Church. (Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal, 
VoL VI. p. 25). 

In the month of June, Bishop Grobat, of Jerusalem, Bishop 
entered Scotland ; and, without licence, or authority, ^^t*s . 
exercised his functions in such a manner as to cstU ^j^^^^^ 
forth the interference of the Bishop of Edinburgh, j^ne. 
Bishop Gk>bat officiated for, or with, the Kev. D. T. K, 
Drummond ; and the Bishop of Edinburgh issued an 
edict, prohibiting his clergy from allowing him to per- 
form divine service in their churches. 



* The example of the late Sir James Ramsay, Bart., of Banff, 
cannot be too soon, or too extensively, imitated. Sir James has, 
by his will, left £20 a year to the Bishop of St Andrews, £30 
a year to the Episcopal School at Alyth, and £50 a year to the 
incumbent of Alyth. Another instance of great liberality is that of 
Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, Bart., who, some years ago, endowed a 
church at Greenock to the extent of £300 a year. 

The Scottish clergy have not, just now,, on an average, more 
than £100 per annum ; while the incomes of the bishops do not 
exceed £200. And on such sums the Scottish bishops, and clergy, 
are expected to possess the education, and manners, of gentlemen ; 
to associate, on an equal footing, with the first and best in the 
realm ; to rear families ; to exercise hospitality ; to dispense 
charity ; to purchase books ; and to do many other things which 
it is utterly impossible for any man to do with an income less than 
£400, £600, or £800 a year. 

Why should clei^gymen, from poverty, be driven to embarrass 
themselves with pupils ? Why should bishops, in additio nto 
their diocesan labours, be compelled to hold pastoral cures ? 
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Civil dia- The question of the civil disabilities of the Scottish 
T^i^*o?V ^^^^^9 ^^^ regard to the Church of England, came 
July 26th. ^^^^^ Parliament. On the 26th of July, Mr Gladstone 

spoke on the subject ; and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir G. C. Lewis, strongly expressed his 
opinion that such disabilities should cease. 
With- The Scottish Church had, for forty years, been in 

drawal of the habit of receiving, from the state, a pittance of X600 
Don^"^ per annum. This was, in 1856, withdrawn ; and it is 
worthy of record, that, while such a pittance was taken 
away, upwards of X2 6,000 per annum continued to be 
paid, out of the public funds, to the Romanists in Ire- 
land, and not less than ^£40,000 to the Presbyterian 
dissenting body in the same country. (Scottish Eccle- 
siastical Journal, VoL VII. pp. 42, 43). 
Th^^ • ^^^ ^^® purpose of suppljring the deficiency caused 

DonuflT^"* by the withdrawal of the Regium Donum, a lay com- 
Compensa- mittee was now formed, whose object was, to raise 
tion Fund, money which should act as an equivalent to that which 
had, so meanly, been taken away. The operations 
of this committee have proved successful; and the 
Scottish Church is now no longer indebted tq the 
government of Great Britain for one particle, or iota, 
of support. 
Death of Two generations of Skinners had been laid in the 
Bishop tomb. The pastor of Longside, and his son, Bishop 
John Skinner, Primus of the Scottish Church, awaited 
the resurrection of the just. In 1857, a third of the 
name demanded entrance within the sepulchral halls. 
Bishop William Skinner, leaving behind him an 
imstained name, passed to the account which all must 
give. He died in the month of June ; and his remains 
rest in the ancjient cemetery of St. Peter's, Old 
Aberdeen, 
^f ^^^^'^ , The irregularity of Bishop Gobat, of Jerusalem, in 
of Riioert's ^countenancing, in the siunmerof 1856, the schismatical 
Land. clergy in Scotland, we have already noticed. In the 
early part of 1857, the Bishop of Rupert's Land — Dr. 
Anderson — ^followed in his footsteps ; and presented 
the painful spectacle of giving the weight of his autho- 
rity to those whom the Apostle distinctly commands 
us ''to mark and to avoid.*' In consequence of the 
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intrusion of the Bishop of Kupert's Land, the Scottish 
bishops issued a spirited "Memorial" to all the 
Bishops of the United Church of England and Ireland, 
and of the Colonies and Dependencies of the British 
Empire, and to all the Faithful, Clergy and Laity, 
who are in communion with the same. — (Scot. Eccles. 
Journal, Vol. VII pp. 93, 94). 

The death of Bishop Skinner having created a Election of 
vacancy in the see of Aberdeen, two persons were ^^^^ 
named as his successor. Dr. Suther and the Eev. ^ 28th. 
Patrick Cheyne ; both men of the highest character, 
and both holding charges in the city from which the 
see derives its name. By a majority of thirteen against 
nine, Dr. Suther was chosen ; his election was confirmed 
by the Episcopal College ; and in June following, he 
was consecrated at Edinburgh by the Bishops of Edin- 
burgh, of Argyle and the Isles, and of St. Andrews, 
Dunkeld and Dunblane. 

The rapid progress of Episcopacy, in Scotland, may Church 
be gathered from the glaring truth, that, whereas, in o fj ^j** 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, there was 
hardly a Scottish Episcopal school in existence, there 
were, in 1857, no fewer than eighty-one schools, which 
comprised nearly ten thousand children. — {Scot. Eccles. 
Journal, Vol. VII. pp. 103, 104). 

Seventy years ago, the Scottish Church was in a state The upper 
of humiliation, such as, in the present day, those who ?*°^ ? 
adhere to her communion would find it difficult to believe Episcopacy, 
to have ever existed. The bishops and clergy assembled 
their flocks in upper rooms — in garrets — ^and in kitchens. 
They worshipped God in secret ; and, while doing so, 
they had to contend with the secular powers of the 
earth. Uniformity, in divine service, was not looked 
for. The black gown was the robe usually worn. The 
burial office was, generally, read over the dead in private 
houses. Matrimony was solemnized by the domestic 
hearth ; and children were received into the Church in 
the privacy of a bedroom. 

Nothing can be more ludicrous than the ignorance of EngKsh 
the mass of Englishmen, on the subject of Scottish ^S^orance 
Episcopacy. Even Henry, Lord Brougham and Vaux gpf^o^y 
— ^himself a Scotchman — speaks, on a Jury trial, at 
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Durham, in 1822, as follows : — "His Majesty, almost 
at the time in which I am speaking, is about to make 
a progress through the northern provinces of this island, 
accompanied by certain of his chosen counsellors — ^and 
there the Prince will see much loyalty, great learning, 
some splendour, the remains of an ancient monarchy, 
and of the institutions which made it flourish. But 
one thing he will not see, strange as it may seem, and 
to many who hear me incredible, from one end of the 
country to the other he unll see no such thing as a bishop. 
Not such a thing is to be found from the Tweed to 
John O' Groats." Poor Lord Brougham ! The very 
day after his delivery of this grand oration, the 
King arrived in Scotland ; and subsequently received, 
within the Royal closet, an address from the Scottish 
bishops, who were honoured with permission to kiss 
his hand. 
Indiffer- We have adverted to the poverty of the Scottish 

ence of the clergy, as one of the principal hindrances to the pro- 
1^* to th ^^^^ ^^ Church principles on the north side of the 
pecuniary Tweed. This truth is one so glaring, that there is not 
wants of a religious sect, in Scotland, whose members do not — 
the clergy, knowing the wealth of the Scottish Episcopal laity — 
occasionally speak of it in terms of derision and scorn. 
Poverty is, certainly, a term somewhat difficult to 
define. " He is not the poor man," says Bishop Hors- 
ley, " whose garb is plain, and whose fare is homely." 
He is poor, who has not the pecuniary means of procur- 
ing, for himself, and for those dependent on him, a 
decent and respectable maintenance, according to his 
station in life ; and he is doubly poor, who, in that 
station, is compelled to preserve an external appearance, 
which the internal reality neither warrants, nor justifies. 
This, then, is the case of the clergy of the Scottish 
Church. 
1857. On the 5th of August 1857, the Bishop of Brechin 

Bishop of delivered, at Brechin, his celebrated Primary Charge. 
Brechm s g^ Lordship had occupied the see of Brechin for ten 
Charge. years. He now opened his mouth, synodically, as dio- 
Ang. 5th, cesan, for the first time ; and his Charge, which related 
to the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, set the Church 
in a flame. The piety, and the gentleness, of this 
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doctunent are, perhaps, among the most remarkable 
things to be found in the annals of theological contro- 
versy, whatever may be thought as to the correctness of 
the author's views. 

We are historians, and not controversialists. We, 
therefore, notice the Bishop of Brechin's charge simply 
as a great fact. We do not attempt to analyze its prin- 
ciples ; nor do we wish to act as umpires in a matter 
which has agitated, and which continues to agitate, 
the Church of Christ, in Great Britain, from Ultima 
Thule to the Land's End. In his charge, the Bishop 
of Brechin's leading question is — "Is the sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper the partaking of the living 
Christ, or merely the memorial of the dead 1 " 
Throughout his discussion of the subject, he touches 
upon the various theories which have been held; — 
the Roman, the Pantheistic, the Calvinistic, and the 
Anglican. 

" Is Saul among the prophets ? " — Are Presbyterians, Liturgical 
in numbers, turning themselves towards Episcopacy, tendencies 
with a longing and a hopeful desire 1 They are. The ^•PS 
bareness of the Presbyterian form of worship has, of terians. 
late years, been forcing itself upon the better educated 
classes of Presbyterian society in Scotland ; and they 
demand a change, from the manner of publicly wor- 
shipping Gk>d, which, though perfectly consistent with 
the rudeness, and the ignorance, of their forefathers, is, 
it would appear, not in accordance with the civilisation 
of the times in which the descendants of those who 
fought at Bullion Green, Drumclog, Bothwell Bridge, 
and Aird's-Moss, live. 

We continue to record facts. On the 11th of Decern- Eucharisti< 
ber, three of the Scottish bishops — the Bishops of Edin- contro- 
burgh, Argyle and the Isles, and Glasgow and Gallo- p^nth 
way — issued a declaration, on the subject of the Holy 
Eucharist, in which they declared their united opinion, 
as to the nature of the mystery, which the Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper involves ; and in which they 
endeavoured to calm the minds of those who had been 
alarmed by the strength of the language, in which the 
Bishop of Brechin's views are embodied, At the same 
time, a statement, by the Bishop of Moray and Boss, 

2n 
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and the Bishop of St Andrews, Dnnkeld, and DnnbLme, 
appeared. The Dean of Edinburgh, and nineteen other 
presbyters of the diocese, addressed their diocesan on 
the subject. The Bishop replied to their address. The 
Key. John Keble, the learned, and pious, author of the 
*•' Christian Year," by a letter to the Primus, stepped into 
the arena of conflict; and, in the course of a few 
months, the whole Scottish Church — including laity, 
as well as clergy — were engaged in a bitter controversy, 
as to the manner of our blessed Saviour's presence, 
in the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, such as had 
hardly been known, in Christendom, for a thousand 
years. (Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal, VoL VIII. pp. 
17-20). 
1 858. We now touch the last year of the present ecclesias- 

tical and civil record. We have brought our historical 
sketch xiown to the year of grace, 1858, Let us see 
what is the position which, in that year, the Scottish 
Church occupies ; and let us, if we possibly can, endea- 
vour to anticipate the position whidi that Church may 
be expected to occupy in the years that are yet to 
come. 

New churches — an increased staff of clergy — 
numerous parsonage-houses — schools in abundance — all 
bear testimony to the circumstance, that the Church in 
Scotland is making strides in advance, such as will 
enable her, we hope, a hundred years hence, to exhibit 
herself as a peculiarly flourishing branch of Christ's 
Church upon earth. 

We do not wish to dwell, unnecessarily, on the 

Scottish Eucharistic controversy. Facts it is our duty 

to state : inferences we leave it to others to draw. 

Bishop There is no name, in connection with the Church of 

Taylor on England, more delightful to English ears than that of 

tlieEuchar- Bishop Jeremy Taylor. This divine united, in his own 

^^ • person, the depth of the theologian with the brilliant 

imagination of the poet. His opinions, on the subject 

of the Lord's Supper, are worthy of record ; and here 

we set them down. 

" If," says Bishop Jeremy Taylor, " men would but 
do reason, there were, in aU rel^on, no article which 
might more easily excuse us from meddling with 
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questions about it than this of the Holy Sacrament. 
For, as the man, in Phaedrus, that, being asked what he 
carried hidden under his cloak, answered it was hidden 
under his cloak — ^meaning, that he would not have 
hidden it but that he intended it should be secret — so 
we may say, in this mystery, to them that curiously ask 
what, and how, it is, Mysterium est ; it is a sacrament, 
and a mystery. By sensible instruments, it consigns 
spiritual graces. By the creatures, it brings us to God. 
By the body, it ministers to the spirit." Bishop Taylor 
adds : — " It was happy, with Christendom, when she, 
in this article, retained the same simplicity which she 
always was bound to do in her manners and inter- 
course ; that is, to believe the thing heartily, and not 
to inquire cui^Ursly" — (Taylor's Discourse on the Real 
Presence), 

Is there a man, in the nineteenth century, deep in 
theology, and brilliant in imagination, equal to Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor ] If there is so, let. him come forward, 
and let him assign a reason, sounder than that of the 
Chrysostom* of his age, for believing that the doctrine 
of the Eucharist is not a doctrine too deep for the 
human intellect to fathom. 

That there is a presence of Christ in the Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper, is, plainly, the doctrine of the 
Church of England, and of the Scottish Church ; but 
the mode of that presence the Church of England has 
not ventured to define. Neither should we attempt to 
do it. We should rest contented with the declaration 
of the twenty-eighth article, "The body of Christ is 
given, taken, and eaten, in the Lord's Supper only after 
a heavenly and spiritual manner ;" and, also, with the 
declaration, at the end of the Communion Office, in the 
Prayer-Book, "That no adoration ought to be done, 
either unto the sacramental bread and wine, bodily 
received, [in the Holy Communion], or unto any 
corporeal presence of Christ's natural flesh and 
blood." 

The Scottish Church believes that there is a real 
presence of our Saviour in the Lord's Supper. She 

* The golden-moathed. 
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True doc- denies the doctrine of transubstantiation ; that is, of a 
touieof the corporeal^ or bodily, presence of the Redeemer, in his 
Church life-giving ordinance. She inquires not into the manner 
regarding of the Lord's presence. She takes the words of the Son 
the Lord's of Grod, in the sense in which he meant them when he 
Supper. sai(j . — u Take, eat : this is my body, which is broken 

for you : this do in remembrance of me." 
Sentimeuts There cannot be a doubt that the Fathers — that is, 
Fathers *^® earliest theologians w]^ came next to the apostles, 
with re- ^.nd who lived before the days of the Schoolmen — ^used 
spect to the very strong language with regard to the Eucharist. 
Eucharist. They knew it to be an ordinance which ought to be 
received with reverence, and used with regard ; and, 
accordingly, they spake of it as " venerable," "adorable," 
** worshipful," in the same sense as that in which they 
applied these expressions to princes, to laws, to bap- 
tism, to Bishops, to priests, to the Cross, to the words of 
Scripture, and to the feast of Easter. Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor declares himself to be "wearied" of the wrang- 
lings on the subject of the Lord's Supper. It is, 
certainly, desirable that such wrangliiigs should cease ; 
— ^that the peace of the Church should not be broken 
by discussions which cannot tend to edification ; — that 
men, so long as they do not hold doctrines actually 
opposed to the faith of that branch of the Church 
Catholic to which they belong, should be allowed to 
vary in their shades of opinion, and to hold on in the 
even tenor of their way, provided they do not endeavour 
to force their sentiments on others. 
The Offer- Nothing is more remarkable than the change which, 
^' during the last quarter of a century, has come over the 

public mind — both within the pale of the Church and 
without it — on the subject of the Offertory ; — that is, 
on the subject of man's duty of voluntarily offering a 
portion of his substance for the maintenance of the 
worship, and for the support of the ordinances, of the 
Most High. Twenty-five years ago, it was nicknamed 
Puseyism — in other words, something indescribably 
approaching to Popery — ^now, it is lauded to the skies, 
even by the great lights of the Free Kirk of Scotland, 
as may be seen by the following extract from a letter, 
addressed, by the eloquent and large-hearted Dr. 
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Guthrie of Edinburgh, to a gentleman in Manchester : 
— " Were voluntary offerings universal in your English 
churches, as they should be, you could raise an immense 
revenue for the glory of God, and the service of the 
Church. In my congregation alone, where we collect 
voluntarily at both forenoon and afternoon worship, we 
receive about X500, annually, of offerings; and this, 
besides raising about as much from pew rents, and 
about X 11 00 for a fund, out of which ail the ministers 
of the Free Church receive an equal share. That fund, 
to which congregations give according to their ability, 
amounts to about £100,000 a year. The income of the 
Free Church, all voluntary, is about £300,000 annu- 
ally ; and if we, in our poor country — poor as compared 
with England — praise such a sum as that, from our share 
of the population, amounting to about £1,000,000, what 
might the Church of England do, did she put forth 
her vast resources 1 " — {Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal^ 
pp. 75, 76). 

Never did man write more truly than does Dr. 
Guthrie, in this letter. Were the principle of it applied 
to the Church in Scotland, the minimum income of each 
Scottish Episcopal clergyman would be, at least, £300 
a year. 

A case has occurred, in the Scottish Church, which Case of th« 
has nearly rent that Church asunder. The case referred Rev. 
to is that of the Rev. Patrick Cheyne, incumbent of ^atrick 
St. John the Evangelist's Church, Aberdeen ; who, on ^p^23d 
the 23d of April 1858, was "presented," by the Rev. 
Gilbert Rorison, of St. Peter's Church, Peterhead, and 
others, to the Bishop of Aberdeen, as teaching, in 
certain sermons, published by him, doctrines opposed 
to those of the Scottish Church. 

The Bishop of Brechin's charge continued to excite Episcopal 
the minds of the members of the Church to such an Synod con- 
extent, that, in reference to it, a Synod of the bishops '^^JJ®^, 
was held in Edinburgh, on the 27th of May ; when a Bjgjiop ^f 
pastoral letter, addressed to " all fedthful members of Brechm's 
the Church in Scotland " was issued, signed by the charge. 
Bishops of Edinburgh, Argyle and the Isles, Glasgow 
and Galloway, Moray and Ross, St Andrews, Dunkeld, 
and Dunblane, and Aberdeen, condemnatory of the 
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Bishop of Brechin's views, with regard to the sense in 
which our Savioor is said to be present in the Lord's 
Supper. The Christian tone of this pastoral letter has 
been a subject of acknowledgment, and admiration, where- 
ever it has been made known. It is due also to the 
Bishop of Brechin to state, that never was ecclesiastical 
controversy carried on in a more Christian, and gentle- 
manly, manner than in his Primary Charge. 
MrCheyne. The trial of Mr Cheyne's case took place in St 
June lith. Andrew's Church, Aberdeen, on the 14th of June. The 
proceedings, connected with it, were very painful ; — the 
appearance of matters being, that some of the soundest 
and most excellent men in the Church felt themselves 
called upon — conscientiously, we have no doubt — to 
oppose their Diocesan in a manner, and to an extent, 
which has not recently been witnessed in the Scot- 
tish Church. The proceedings to which we have 
referred are to be found in the public journals of the 
day. 

Mr Cheyne, on technical grounds, refused to plead ; 
and appealed to the College of Bishops. Notwithstand- 
ing, on the 5th of August following, the Bishop of 
Aberdeen, in open Synod, pronounced judgment ; sus- 
pending Mr Cheyne from the exercise of his functions 
as a presbyter, throughout the diocese of Aberdeen, till 
such time as he should renounce, and purge himself, 
before his Diocesan, of the erroneous teaching of which 
he had been formally accused. (Scottish Ecclesiastical 
Journal^ Vol. VIII., pp. 108-111. See also pp. 124- 
129). 
Lay Memo- The feelings of the laity, with regard to the Eucharis- 
^s-*- tic controversy, may be judged of by the fact, that not 

fewer than from six hundred to seven hundred of them 
had signed a memorial, to the College of Bishops, in 
which they expressed alarm at the opinions contained in 
the charge of the Bishop of Brechin. Some of these 
memorialists occupied positions belonging to the 
highest stations in society ; and among them were those 
who sat, to administer justice, as the supreme judges of 
the land. 
Close of Mr. Mr Cheyne's case drew rapidly to a close. On the 
Cheyne s 3q^j^ ^£ September, and the 1st of October, the 
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bishops met in Edinburgh; when much discussion 
took place. On the 4th of November they again 
met ; and a solemn deliverance of their opinions was 
given. 

On the 2d of December, the Episcopal Synod came, Dec. 2d. 
once more, together ; and the judgment of the Bishop 
of Aberdeen, suspending Mr Cheyne, conditionally, from 
his presbyterial functions, was confirmed. 

Never, for ages, has so solemn, so dignified, a spec- 
tacle been witnessed, in Scotland, as that which dis- 
played itseK when the Scottish bishops, on the 4th of 
November, and on the 2d of December, arrayed in the 
robes of their office, took their place to pronounce a 
final judgment, and to pass sentence, in Mr Cheyne's 
case. If there was a single thing wanting, to add dig- 
nity to the occasion, it was the presence of the Primus ; 
who, from indisposition, was unavoidably absent, and 
whose acute intellect, and matured opinions, would have 
given additional weight to the sentiments of the body 
of which he is, virtually, the head. 

Our task is done. With a feeble pen, we have endea- The EnH. 
voured to trace, generally, the fortunes of the Scottish 
Church throughout a period of eighteen hundred and 
fifty-eight years. The value of our labours it is for 
others to determine. Should these labours be deemed, 
by competent authority, to have advanced, in how- 
ever slight a degree, the cause of Christ's truth, 
and the cause of Christ's rule upon earth, it is 
possible that, at a future time, we may try to improve 
upon them. 

The truth advances. Not more certain is it, that 
Moses led the children of Israel through the Red Sea, 
and amid the deserts of Sinai — not more certain is it, 
that the sea ebbs and flows — not more certain is it, 
that the sun of this evening will set, and that the sun 
of to-morrow will arise — than it is, that the doctrines 
which God meant to estabKsh upon earth, and that the 
form of Church-government which God meant his 
children to embrace, will, in the end, find their full 
development among all nations, and throughout all the 
varied and varying tribes, which spread themselves 
from the southern to the northern ocean — from the 
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Antarctic to the Arctic Sea. Let us abide God's own 
time. Let us await, with folded arms, and with heads 
inclined, the arrival of that happy hour — an hour pre- 
dicted more than two thousand years ago — ^when the 
glory of the Lord shall have covered the earth even as 
the waters cover the sea. 



THE END. 
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